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is son Charles I.; the one*too 
ing too many troubles of his own 
in the great Gerry war. ‘The a 


istrugele was theitiore Strictly continental, but it involved prin- 


As 
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Me at universal concern. To give the war its proper character 
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USTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY Y 
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a 3 | 
i it should be described as a great, if not the 
eee ee roe ‘fight -between the two leading forms of 
Chistianity-—Roman Cathcsicism and Protestantism. That the 


rms cf belief shorld have gone the mon- 


~ 
A 


i 
EARS’ WAR. 


re hese fo A l s 
Cenn of slauehterir g each other during a space of thirty 
years, in ‘order to determine which should be uppermost, and 
‘hich faith should be considered the true one, may well fill every 
one now with horror and astonishment. At that period, however, 
all questions were settled by the sword. Whilst the inhabitants 
of Germany were butchering each other, sacking towns, and laying: 
countries waste, on the broad dispute of Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the English and Scotch were lashing themselves, 
into a frenzy on the similar sut more narrow questions of Episco- 
palianism, Presbyterianism, Independentism, Muggletonianism, 
and other departments of opinion. The seventeenth was essen- 
tially the century of religious fighting. Differences which began 
to operate in the sixteenth, came now to a head, Mutual conces- 
sion and toleration were generally denounced by cach party as 
sinful. While, however, from various circumstances, religious 

_ discord was protracted for a century and upwards in England | 
and Scotland, “the thirty years’ war” brought matters speedil 
to a crisis in central Europe, and may be said to have quashed, 
as if by a single blow, all disposition to quarrel seriously on the 
score of religion. $ à - i 

Snch was.the general character of this remarkable war, in | 

which: were engaged the-most distinguished generals of the age i a 
—men whose names are frequently seen scattered about in-litera- ¢> © 
ture—Gustavus. Adolphus, Tilly, Wallenstein, Pappenheim, | 
Turenne, hesides others of lesser note. “The greatest of these | e 
personages was Gustayus Adolphus, more familiarly known as , 
the “ Lion of the North, and Bulwark of the Protestant Faith.” 
We shall first introduce this extraordinary man to our readers. 
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` Gustavus Adolphus was the son of Charles IX., king of Sweden, 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. f 

and grandson of Gustavus Vasa. He was born at Stockholm iù | 


1594. .From his earliest years, Gustavus gave promise of his | p 
future greatness, and much care was bestowed on his education. | 3} 
Under competent masters he acquired the French, Italian, and fet: 
German languages, in addition to Latin, which he spoke with y 
fluency ; he was an eager student of mathematics, fortification, | a 
and other branches of the military art. By being accustomed to jp 
„tāke an interest in public affairs, he soon became acquainted with 
“tha state of Europe, and attained /a wonderful dexree of political i 
exp-rience; and lastly, his hardy manner of living, and his daily 
practice of all the most laborious duties of a common soldier, 
to foresee he would require in order to support with. credit his 
part as the:sovereign of-a European state in times of convulsion | 
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` Gustavus was distinguished by the rict morality of ‘his conduct, 
* | the stsencth of his devotional veelings; and his resolute attachment 
"| to the Protestant‘faith, c&which he was to be the champion. 
l Charles IX. died in’ 1611, at the age of sixty-one; and his 
| son, Gustavus Adolphus, then’ in his eighteenth year, succeeded. 
| him. By a law made a short time betore, he should have con- 
2 | tinued a minor till the attainment of his-twenty-fourth year; 
| Dut so fully-formed was his character, so great were his abi ities, 
i and so much confidence did the Swedes repose in him, that, two 
3 


and warfare. Te is to be liy the A also, that from early youth 


months after his accession, his guardians— among whom was the 
illustrious Oxenstiern, then 2 senator of the kingdom—volun- 
. tarily resigned their authority, and frocured an'act of the states « 
į recognising Gustavus as of full age. On this occasion Gustavus 
-behaved with much modesty and dignity. Addressing. the 
į Senate, he adverted in becoming terms to his youfh and inex- 
| perience as disqualifications for undertaking so high a trust as: 
that of governing a nation during times of such emergency, 
while at the same time he deglared that, “if the states should 
persist in making him king, he would endeavour to acquit him- 
„Self with honour, magnanimity, and fidelity.” He was accord-- 
ingly, young as he was, publicly inaugurated king of Sweden, 
| swearing to preserve the reformed religion as long as he lived, 
| aud to govern according to the laws. : oE 
1] The osition of the young king of Sweden was indeed one of 
> L great difficulty, and demanding muck ability and discretion. 
-= (D 
i 
} 
| 
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Althomgh Sweden was but one of the minor kingdoms of Europe, 
and little heard of as yet in connexion with any of the great 
events which had been agitating the larger and southern states, ~ 
its political situation with respect to one or “two of the other 
countries of Europe was such as to involve it in considerable 
difficulties, During the whole reign of Charles IX., the nation 
had been engaged in hot disputes with Denmark, Russia, and 
į Poland; and these disputes descended by inheritance to his son 
Gustavus. To conduct a threefold war to a successful termina- 
í tion, to reduce or conciliate three formidable enemies, and to 
| prevent, in the meantime, the internal affairs. of his kingdom 
irom being deranged by these foreign quarrels—such were the 
«tasks which fell to the young Swedish sovereign. His first step 
was one which augured well for the prudence of his. character, 
and the probable success of his government. This was the ap- 
#-pointment of the celebrated Axel Oxenstiern to be his prime 
minister and chancellor. Althoush Oxenstiern was et-only in, 
his twenty-cighth or twenty-niath year, he had already exhibited 
those wonderful politicaf, talen aiek enabled him wtimátely 
to perform so distinguished a part in the affairs of Europe, and 
which have elevated him in the opinion of poste#t¥ into a rival, + 
if not more than & rival, of his great contemporary Richelieu. 
With the assistance of this able counsellor, Gustavus ga for- 


o ay 
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` GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YEARS? WAR. i 
: ~- brinrine all his embarrassing wars to a conclusion, and i 
pare Cea ates dis country. Much of this success F 
wi ‘owing to the great discipline: he maintained in his army, 
and to his skill in every spevies of military manœuvre. Geren 
“ng his army as well as his kingdom with rigorous ustice and 
aternal care, he was universally beloved by his su jects; and | 
— already, while still a young man, he was known all over the 


a north of Europe as a genius of no ordinary kind, whom it would, 
be dangerous to provoxe. st: , i 
ORIGIN OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
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-At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Germany con-/ 1 
sisted of numerous states, each of which, orena by aking, duke, ! 3 
t 

7 

i 

c 

t 

1 
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a 


or elector, as the case might be, possessed sovereign and indepen- 
dent jurisdiction within its own territories. The whole were united 
in a confederacy for general protection, and the united body, which 
shad occasional diets or'sittings, was headed by a personage styled 
Emperor ofGermany. This emperor was elective, and the honour 
fell on any king who commanded most interest in the diet. - 

The Germanic confederacy never wrought well. It was (and 
still is) an ill-assorted association ; the lesser states tyrannised | y 
over very much by the larger’ ones, and there being at all timex} a 
causes of. mutual jealousy and hatred: The Reformation of} t 
Luther, in the early part of the sixteenth century, had added af f 
fertile source of discord. Some states-tmbraced the doctrines of | t 
the reformers, others held pertinaciously to the principles and | e 

ractice of the Roman Catholic church. Germany becar* now {a s 
distracted with leagues and counter-léimues, and contentions | \ 
had risen almost to open war, when the Emperor Charles V., in} o 
1555, patched up a peace between the two reat parties. By} o 
this treaty of pacification Roman Catholics and Protestants were n 
to enjoy equal civil rights. Charles’s immediate successors had | fi 

. -the good sense to respect this peace; and for fifty years the | y 
empire enjoyed a tolerable Genes of tranquillity. The peace į d 
proved ultimately to be only a hollow truce. At the close of the | 1 
sixteenth century, bitter animosities and brawls began to break | a 
out.. The growing strength of Protestantism was a provocation | J 
to measures for its suppression. These measures, adopted in thie | n 
. bishoprics of Wiirzbere and Bamberg, led to retaliations upon į d 
the Roman Catholics in the Protestant states. The idea of re- 
turning good for evil—a fundamental principle in tlie religion | t 
about which all were contending—seems never for a moment to 
„hüve béen entertained. From 1600 to 1618 there were many | t 
disturbances, much forming of caufederacies ané leagues, much} Y 
oppression, much unchristian venzeance*—no progress of a soundi] UÙ 
and temperate view of the matters in dispute. . o 
c _ Things carsedirst to 2 head in Bohemia, where the-reformed | ©! 
doctrines had taken deep root. Matthias, kingtof Bohemia and | + 
emperor of Germany, having thrown himself into‘ the Catholic. aS 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. | 


league, gave great offence to his Protestant subjects by arbitra- 
rily shutting up two of their “churches. , sA SR commo- 
tion among the Protestants,” says Schiller, “was the consequence 
of this step. At the instijeation of Henry Mathias, Count Thurn, 
proprietor of large estates In Bohemia, and a zealous Protestant, a 


| meeting of deputies was called from every circle in the kingdom, 


to concert measures against the common danger. It was here . 
resolved to petition the emperor. The emperor's reply reproached 
them.with refractory and rebellious conduct, justitied: the shut- 
ting up of: the churches by an imperial mandate, and contained 
some threatening passages. Count Thurn did not fail to increase 
the bad effect which this imperial edict had upon the states. He 
Pointed out to them the daifger to «which all those who signed 
the petition were exposed. - ‘lo rise in arms against the emperor 
was, as yet, too bold a step: by degrees, however, he led them to ` 
it. For this purpose he laid the blame first upon the emperors 
counsellors. The public hatred was prinoipally directed against 
| the imperial deputy, Slavata, and Baron Martinitz, who, in the 
place of Count Thurn, had been elected burgrave of Carlstein. 
Among all the Catholic proptietors of estates, these two acted 
with most severity against their Protestant vassals. They were 
accused of hunting these unfortunate beings with dogs, and 
forcing them, by a renunciation of baptism, marriage, and the 
funeral service, to embrace Popery. On the 23d of May 1618, 
the deputies assembled in arms, and in great numbers, af the 
emperor's palace, and forcibly entered the room wliere the coun- 


r sellors,Sternbure, Martinitz, Lobkowitz, and Slavata were sitting. 
24 
1; of them whether they had a share in the emperor’s proclamation, 


With a threatening -tone they required a declaration from each 


or had given their consent to it. Sternburg received them with 
moderation; Martinitz answered with disdain. This decided their 
fate. Sternburg and Lobkowitz, less hated, and more dreaded, 
were shown out of the room; while Slavata and Martinitz were ` 
dragged to a window, and flung down a height of eighty feet. 
The secretary Fabricius was thrown after them. This violent 
action—somewhat astonishing to civilised nations—the Bohemians 

} justified as a mere national custom; and what surprised them 
most was, that the sufferers escaped with so little mischief. A 
dunghill, on which they had fallen, had saved their lives.” 

The incident here recorded was the commencement of “ the 
thirty years’ war.” The rupture between, Matthias and his _ 
Bohemian subjects was too wide to be healed ; ‘and, accordingly,” 
the latter openly cast ‘off their allegiance, organised a.new go- 
vernment for Bohemia, and;\in concert with the Protestan@ 
Union, levied forces to=resistvthe emperor. Matthias, om the _ 
other hand, prepared to Vindicate his authority, and to punish 
i the insurgents; but before he could effect anything decisive, 
he was cut off lfy.death on the 20th of March 1619. He was 


2 


| succeeded inthe empire by Ferdinand II., “who. had previously 
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time Ferdinand was fe ent d, in fact deterynined, 
e a tone to subsequen. events, and, y Oe Testor) Let 
more than, any other, cause, fhe BETO p'e fom the pen od) 
T Ww rese: .- xr ‘ 
PENE ayy ein tis History of the House of Austria. “ We} 
cannot but admire,” he says, “in Ferdinand II. the great qua- ! 
- . Jities which have. distinguished the greatest men of every ge] 
and nation—penctration and sagacity, unbroken Pere raranee ; 
irresistible energy of character, resignation „and fortitude in} 
adversity, anda mind never enervated with success. But these 
eat qualities were sullied and disgraced by the most puerile! | 
“superstition, inveterate bigctry, and unbounded ambition. In} 
many ieatures.of his public character Ferdinand resembled his 
‘ yelative Philip II.: in his talents for the cabinet, no less thay 
his iicapacity for the field; in elevation of mind, as well asin} : 
bigotry, persecution, and cruelty; in fortitude in adverse, and} 
arrogance in prosperous, circumstances. In his private character, 
however, he differed essentially from the gloomy tyrant of Spain, 
He was a good and affectionate ‘father, a faithful and tender 
husband, an affable and indulgent master; he was easy of access 
to the meanest of his subjects; and compassionate and forgiving 
where his religious prejudices were not concerned. His failings 
may be attributed to the ue instilled into him by the 
Jesujts, which strengthened with his years, and grew up With 
his growth. Had he npt been influenced by the'narrow andi 
jaundiced views of superstition and bigotry, he might havemain-(. 
tained the peace and happiness..of-his hereditary demons i 

misht have ruled the empire, iot as the head of a sect or the 
chief of a party, but as the sovereign and the friend of all; and! 
might have saved Germany and Europe from. thirty years of 
anarchy, persecution and terror, devastation. 2nd carnage. In 
fine, the defects of education and erroneous principles rendered 
him the misfortune of his family, the enemy of his country, and 
the scourge of his age.” ‘This character of Ferdinand, we may] 
mention, is more favourable than that given by other writers. 
Justly fearing the consequences of admitting such a man as. 
Ferdinand to the government of their country, the Bohemians 
formally declared their throne vacant, and looked about for some 
. Protestant prince upon whom they might confer it. Their 
wishes rested upon Frederick V., the Elector Palatine, who had 
succeeded his father as the recognised head of the Protestant: 

_ Union af Germany. This rince, whose misfortunes have zen] 
‘dered him famous, possesse goar natural abilities, and had re- ; 
ceived an excellent education ; hut insaccepting the throne oi) `< 
Bohemia, and‘thus defying the emperor to a contest, he wasl ; 
attempting în perform a part above his strength. (Six years): 
‘  befove this period, and while yet a mere. youtk, he had gone to} | 
England, and married Elizabeth, the daughter-of James Ij i 
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& Universal joy,” says Harte, “seized the English nation upon 
this occasion; the balls, carousal gud feastings were innumer- 
able. a the very poets were called in from every quarter; such : 
magnificence hath rarely been beheld in the most expensive and 
extravagant times. Ben Jonson and Davenaat held the pen; 
Lawes composed the music; Inigo Jones contrived the theatrical 


entertainments; and the best painters on this side the Alps ar- _ 


nished the scenes with their pencils. These honours, to which 
the Order of the Garter was aided lulled Frederick into a sort of 
dream, and rendered him a visionary in ambition. He forgot 
his own dominions, and caught incautiously, though honestly, 
and with some diffidence, at what he imagined to be a most 
plausible acquisition—the crown’ o® Bohemia.”,.In taking this 
step, he had no encouragement from his father-in-law, James I.;, 
whose aversion to a drawn sword displayed itself through life in 
his keeping aloof from continental disputes, andewho of this 
occasion assured Fredérick in’ direct terms that he need. expect 
no assistance from him. James’s daughter, the wife of Frederick, 
was a woman of extraordinary parts and firmness, 2. devoted. 


‘Protestant, and superior in genius and generosity of character 


to all the other children of James; but she was affected by an 


„insatiable ambition, which contributed to ruin her husband. 


The Palatinate was a state of considerable size in Germany, its 
lower division lying on the Rhine, and the whole generally 
fertile. The title of Palatine, nearly equivalent to that of prince, 
was, however, distasteful to the prond Elizabeth. Born the 
daughter of a king, she resolved that she should also be the wife 
of one—she would be a queen. SEAN S 

Alas for the result of such miserable aspirations! The struggle 
between Ferdinand and Frederick for the crown of Bohemia 
was not of long duration. Assisted by Spain and the pope, and 
having the advantage of eae such able military com- 
manders as Spinola and the. ce ebrated Count Tilly, the Emperor 
Ferdinand speedily reduced the Bohemians, with their allies, to 
extremities; and on the Sth of November 1620, the last hopes of 


.the-Protestants were shattered by a total defeat which they sus- 


tained under the walls of Prague. Frederick fled from this city, 
and finally quitted his kingdom altogether, and took refuge in 
Holland, where he lived for many years on public charity; his 
father-in-law, in the quaint words of Harte, “supplying him 
only with: peaceable advice and scholastic quotations instead of 
money and legions.” . pe 

* athe Bohemians were severely panies by Ferdinand for their 
insurrection. Many of theirynobles were beheaded; the estate? 


-of others were confiscated; th Lutheran and Calvinistic clerey 


Ly 


were banished; and theVesuits were appointed to the sole super- 


intendenge of the entire system of national educatym. The inha- | 


bitants of the Pelatinate, the hereditary dominions of the unfor- 
tunate Frederick, shared these calamities.. Frederick harina becn 
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nder the ban of th 
oe those who had dis 
the cause of the emperor.. 


Poe ya | 
e empire, his possessions were divided); i 
tinguished themselves by their zeal for }-, 
“The larger part of them, with the) ṣ 


ieni ; ferred on the Duke of Bavaria. Lat-} | 
; ae, oaa E the Palatinate, “including Heidelberg, aj i 


a portion o. 


i idence of Elizabeth, has fallen-to the share of the? 4) 


favourite resi 
grand-dukedom of Baden. 
The sever 


"i A í d 
ities of Ferdinand, together with the dread that the], e 


influence of his bigotry would soon extend itself over the rest of} jr 


the empire, | 
Foreign. nations too, 


occasioned a reaction in favour of Protestantism. į g 
both Catholic and Protestant, looked onih 


with no small interest. One of the most general and most re-} T 
spected political doctrines of that time, was the doctrine of the | V 
balance of power in aa and for many years the utmost ci 


jealdusy had prevailed in’ F 


rance, England, Denmark, &c. with }.p 


- Yespest to the perpetual growth and aggrandisement of the} a 
iste of ieee ee fatal, it was imagined, to this balance of} w 
ower. Consequently, there was a strong disposition throughout | sg 
Faro e to thcourage and blow up any*flame of disaffection | h 
within the empire, which would sccupy the emperor, and pre-) m 

<- vent his power from becoming: so gigantic in reality as it was in | c 


appearance. This is the secret ot the perpetual interference of | ay 
N 
tl 

he bl $ 
up the blaze. ip 
nand found him- F 


foreign powers in the'affairs of Germany during the seventcentl į 
century. Germany was, as it were, a huge Eomlorzation, mto | 
which other nations were perpetually throwing fuel, sometimes $ 

: snpcendy, with no other motive than to Kep 

~ Scarcely was Bohemia subjugated, when Fer 
self. engaged in a war with others of the.states, assisted by the į 
king of Denmark. An drmy of sixty thousand men was raised 
by the Protestant: party, and placed under the command of} 
Christian, Duke of Brunswick, and the able’Count Mansfeldt. 
The imperial forces under Tilly were unable, without reinforce- 
ments, to cope with such an enemy; and as Ferdinand’s resources, 
were exhausted by the Grates) of former campaigns, ‘his posi- 
_ tion was one of great difficulty. “In this emergency the empire 
was saved by the prompt appearance ‘on -the stage of a man | 
famous above almost all men of his time, Albrecht of Waldstein, 
more commonly known by the name of Wallenstein. This ex- 
sreerdiilary, man was the son of a German baron, and was born 
„in 1583. By birth a Protestant, he was converted in early youth 
to the Catholic faith. He was remarkable from the first for his | 
haughty, aspiring disposition, -and his strange eccentricities. 7 
After serving forsome time in the imperial armies against the | 
durks, he returned to Bohemia in71606, and married a wealthy 
widow, somewhat advanced in life; who, dying in 1614, left him 
all her property. In 1617 he raised a body of horsemen; at his 
„ own expense,to assist Ferdinand of Gratz, then at war with the 
Venetians. | n“this war his munificence, ther liberality with 
yati he paid his soldiers, and his military abilities, obtained 
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‘| for him a great reputation ; and the name of Wallenstein was in 
every one’s lips. He was invited to Vienna by the Emperor 
Matthias, who created him a count, and bestowed other honours 
upon him. A second marriage, which he now contracted with a 

lady of rank and fortune, Placed him high among the‘ nobles of 


e4 the empire. When the war with Bohemia broke out, Wallenstein 
` į declined an invitation from the Bohemians to make common 


-cause with them, and devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
interests of the emperor. On the overthrow of Frederick, Fer- 


1: į dinand amply repaid Wallenstein for his services, by allowing 
ni him to purchase many of the confiscated estates at a:low price. 
~} These acquisitions, together with his former property, made 
è| Wallenstein’s wealth absolutely enormous. To make his dignity 


2 i: Palatine, and Duke of Frie: 


ss | correspond with his wealth; he was created by Ferdinand Count 
dland, with the right of issuing coin 


e | and granting patents of nobility. ‘The most extravagant st@ries 


n | hundred houses; that each 


£| were current respecting his magnificent style of living. It was 
it | said, for instance, that his p ace was built on the ruins of a 

H orse in his stables had a rack and 
= | manger of polished steel; that*the stalls were divided by inter- 
columniations of Bohemian marble; and that behind each horse 
was placed its picture, painted by the best Italian and German 
masters. His palace was more like the court of a sovereign than 
the residence of a subject; and to secure the patronage of Wal- 
Jenstein was deemed the high road to fortune. Among other 
peculiarities of his character, it may be mentioned that’ he 
- j yoanifested an extraordinary antipathy to noise, insomuch that 


c į officers attending his levee. used to silence the jingline of their 
di spurs by tying them with silk twist before entering his pre- 


t. | the presiding star of his own fortunes to be the p 


if, sence; and that he was a firm believer in astrology, conceiving 
anet Jupiter, 


= { and maintaining at his court a famous astrologer, whom he con- 


sulted on all occasions: Such was the man who came to the 
{relief of the empire in the year 4025, when it was hard-pressed 
c vy the chiefs of the Union, and their ally the king of Denmark. 
n | He offered to raise an army of fifty thousand men at His own 
expense, sprovzded that, when raised, they should be allowed to 
support themselves by pillaging the hostile provinces through 
| which he should lead them. Aiter some delay, the proposal + 
accepted ; and in two months Wallenstein found himself at the 
hed of thirty thousand men—Germans, Frenchmen, Scotchmen, 


3. | Irishmen, Cossacks, Croats, Poles, and Hungarians—all attracted 


y , spect of a rich booty. 


ı | Denmark was oblige 


e jto'the imperial service by the fame of Wallenstein and the pro- 
` : > ®© 

| + Fortune now again declared ijr the emperor, The Protestant 
allies were quite unable to*cope with two such armies as those of - 

Wallenstein and Pilly 5 and after various defeats, the king of 

, in May 1629, to conclude a peace, and 

1 Fahda to bis own dominions, leaving the Protestants g: Ger- 
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. i ire having thus been cleared of _ 

many to their fate. The empire even caer yeas AF 

Se aan orate poate oe e support, of th å 
re New titles and estates were conf on th T 


iopen ider to. whose en the empire owed its deliver! t 


GUSTAVUS AD 


oe vill . On the 6th of March 1629, he published an edict d 


severities. They had another cause of complaint, likewise, in i 


the licentiousness of the imperial army ; which, instead of having 


poss of commander-in-chief,. A of 
against him, consisting of the Duke: politic 46 
and Tilly, his military rival; also tlie Gatholic chiefs, who wen 


ufferin AS OUI 

Jesuits, for whom he had always manifested a rooted dislike °° 
Ferdinand was at length obliged to yield to the representations of 
of this cabal, who told him that, unless this insolent dictata T 
were dismissed, the empire was ruined; and accordingly, in 1630, = 
Wallenstein was deprived of his command. Proudly and silently 

“the dismissed general retired to’ his Bohemian estates, to lead, af 
before, œ life of princely: magnificence, taking no concern in thi) 

affairs of the empire. i 
Süch was the position of affairs in Germany when Gustavui th 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, plunged into the struggle. Twelvi 43, 
years of “ the thirty years’ war” had already elapsed : ; Ferdinant 4, 
and the Catholic party were victorious; and the Protestants oy; 
Germany lay at their feet crushed, timid, and apparently with in 
gut hope, tavus appeared as their hero, their champion, ant fo 
e their deliverer. a F z ll fr 
* INVASION OF GERMANY BY GUST{VUS—HIS VICTORIES- |=) 
= AND DEATH. E 
_ Wallenstein’ had early discovered the secre* intentions of thi oy 
king Ge Sweden to take part in the struggle which was distract wy 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
qe ing Germany. “T beg you, sig,” he wrote to one of his gencrals 
thi during the war with the king of Denmark, “to keep'an eye 
S 5 p an ey 
| upon ġhe Swede, for he is a dangerous fellow. You must not 
en trust Gustavus Adolphus, for avery one says that he likes to lead 
| people by the nose. I should wish to have the Swede for my 
ad; friend, but that he should not be too strong; for love and power 
cannot agree.” The motives which induced Gustavus to enter- 
wi tain the designs attributed to him were various. In the first 
lace, he had been inevitably mixed up with German affairs 
Bae the progress of his Polish war. Again, he had a strong 
the desire for the aggrandisement of Sweden; his favourite idea 
tei being, that the Swedish territories might be so extended as to 
o) make the Baltic but a Swedish lake.” It is even hinted that he 
‘he entertained the design of obtaining as much influence in Ger- 
ich Many as possible, with the view to being elected emperor at 
ig Some future period: Moreover, Gustavus was a little alarmed at 
no the common bugbear of the phere increasing power of Austria. 
& Addressing this feeling in the mind of the Swedish monarch; 
Richelieu, then at the head of affairs in France, endeavoured to 
stimulate him to the contest; it being the interest no less of 
ta; France than of Sweden that the power of the emperor should be 
hg Curbed. But although all those reasons may have had their 
| weight, it is not to be denied that the grand motives which ani- 
i mated Gustavus in the undertaking, were his attachment to the 
ef Protestant faith, and his desire to render assistance to millions 
ai of his fellow-men who were groaning under persecution.- “I 
af “now? said he, discussing the propriety of engaging in the 
j enterprise with his counsellors—*T know aswell as any one per- 
ke Son amongst my subjects the difficulty, the perils, the fatigues, 
x and the duration of such an undertaking; yet-neither the wealth ` 
ta OF the house of Austria dismays me, nor her veteran forces, 
ag Lhe imperial army subsists by topine and military exactions; 
oN whereas, on the other hand, thoush the Swedish revenues are 
€) not considerable, yet they are paid with punctuality; and my 
th soldiers are accustomed to temperance, frugal , and virtue. In 
Í the worst of cases, my retreat is secure, an my brave troops shall 
„never want their daily subsistence, though it is transported to 
i them from Sweden; and if it is the will of the Supreme Being 
Yf that Gustavus should die in the defence of his country, he pays 
int the tribute with thankful acquiescence. It is a king’s duty and 
phis religion both to obey the great Sovereign of kings without a 
th murmur.” It was in such a spirit that Gustavus, with no hel 
from any other power, except, perhaps, some secret assurance A 
{from France, and without muclA encouragement even from those , 
{Protestant princes of Gerfgany ‘those cause he was going tosle- 
\fend, resolved to invade Germany. The doctrine, it may here be 
‘observed, of the non-interference of one nation in, SMe affairs of = 
tt another, had not®yet been recognised. Indeed that doctrine 
ct would haye beèn totally out of place in the seventeenth century; 
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i i ; it still exists with! w 
it: nly in the eighteenth; and although it still |: 
bee cial effects in certain cases, eh pode eas | e 
doctrine is essentially: temporary in its nature, aded or an al 


‘by a nobler principle. — - in 
z mape ear 129, and the commencement of 1630, al 
5 dish kine in making preparations for al 

were employed by the Swedish king Veanvarransed for hid 
his enterprise; and when all things had aig ears his ig 
departure, as well as for the government of the Ca Be 
absence, he assembled: the states, and took a solemn farewell of, Si 
them. Bearing in-his arms his daughter Christina, then only pe 
four years of age, he presented her to the assembled diet, and tl 
caused them to renew theit-oath of allegiance to her. His man w 
ner was so aflectingly serious, that the whole assembly were disi te 
solved in tears, and: it was some time before he himself could fa 
rofiounce his farewell words, ‘No light or. trivial cause,” said; bz 
Be, “induces me to involve myself or you in this new and dan} P 
ave not sought ecg ta 

test. But the emperor has supported my enemies, persecuted my 
friends and irek ten tram Tad “my SPON in the dust, and al 
stretched his ambitious hand to grasp my crown. ` The oppressed) ki 
states of Germany call loudly to us for aid, and, by the help of in 
God, rr SHALL be afforded them. The brave and pious monarch, M 
then severally addressed the various: orders of his people, and la 
gave them his parting advice and blessing. ‘TI feel a presenti: de 
ment,” he said, “ that J shall die in defence of my country and hi 
religion. I commend you, then, to the protection of Heaven. Basa 
just, be conscientious, act uprightly, and we shall meet again i p 
eternity.” With nobler sentiments a king never went to war, he 
Having thus set his house in order, like a dying man, Gustavus, co 
left Sweden with a force of 15,000 men—an army not very for, th 
midable in numbers, but powerful from its valour, discipling fa 
and unanimity, as well as from the dauntless spirit and military M 
skill of him who commanded it. Conveyed by a fleet of tran Pt 
sparte; the Swedish troops landed, on the 24th of June 1630, on of 
e isle of Rugen, in Pomerania. Gustavus himself was the first of 
who sprung to land, where he knelt down, and thanked the Je: 
Almight for the safety of his army and fleet. Immediately; 01 
‘afterw: he turned his attention to.the performance of his th 
great task. What was the degree of courave necessary td ba 
nerve him for entering on it, may be conceived from the fact;?? 
that the emperor had not less than 150,000 men on the field in S$ 

variour parts of Germany, independent of those in garrison al 


< well as trom the fact, that the Protestant princes, from whom he Ye 


might naturally have expected '.ssistarce; at first refused to co- S 
operate with him. But the Snow King, as he was contempi 9° 
ously calied, at Vienna, under the impression that, he wou iyo 
spe pm away, and be lost before the fury powers of th leg 
Sonthi knew neither fear nor hesitation. Ele overran Pomeraui A 
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th! without delay, and in doing so, exhibited a noble contrast to the 
el” conduct of the imperial generals The Swedish soldier paid for 
Vej all he required ; no private property: was molested on his march. 
n4 The Imperialist garrisons fled before him on all sides; and it was 

| not till he entered Branden that an opponent worthy of his' 
0;; arms appeared on the scene. ‘This adversary was Count Tilly, 
oz) already mentioned, a man descended of a noble Flemish family, 
iis) and who had long commanded the Bavarian armies without ever - 
lis; losing: a decisive battle. Tilly was everyway a remarkable man. 
of Stern, gloomy, and bigoted, yet loyal and trustworthy, his ap- 
ly; pearance was in unison with his character. Of low stature; ` 
ndi thin, with ‘hollow cheeks, a long nose, wrinkled forehead, large 
n whiskers, and a pointed chin, jormed the chief features in his 
is“ terrible and vulture-like countenance; while his dress was of a 
id) fantastic Spanish order—a long red feather, which hung down his 
id back, being the most notable point in it. ‘Tilly was the first Who 
n; pointed out to the emperor the truly dangerous character of Gus- 
ni tayus as an enemy. “This is a player,” said the old marshal, 
ay, “from whom we gain much if we merely lose nothing.” With 
nd, about 30,000 men, Tilly hurritd to the scene of the Swedish 
ed| king’s successes. It was some time before they met, and in the 
of, interval the Imperialists attacked the strong and rich city of 
ch, Magdeburg, which had declared for Gustavus, Before the 
ad latter could relieve it, the city was taken, and suffered the most 
ti: deplorable fate, being given up by Tilly to the tender mercies of 
nd his brutal soldiery. “ For four days,” says Schiller, “a scene of 
Be carnage was carried on which history has no language, art no 
i penal to portray. - Neither the -innocence of childhood, nor the 
ar, helplessness of old age—néither youth, sex, rank, nor beauty— 
us, could disarm the fury of the conquerors. The entire amount of 
on the slaughter was calculated at 30,000.”. Harte’s account of this 
ne, famous siege is equally} terrible.. “ Now,” he says, “began a 
ry Massacre not to be paralleled in modern ages. ‘The soldiers fired 
m= Promiscuously in the streets, chuaches, and squares, upon persons 
on of all ages, sex, and conditions, with the same fury as in the day 
rst Of battle, The very best troops, the old Walloons, behaved the 
he least like men; and, as there may be a justice sometimes in. 
ly; cruelty, spared not their own friends within the town—namely. 
hig the informers—in the general massacre. The Croatians exercised: 
to barbarities unknown to savages. The young men and the new- 
ct taised soldiers were the only people who showed any visible 
in Signs of compassion.-_ When the streets and public places were 

filled with dead bodies (and this scene may be considered~as thd | 

he Very mildest part of their crue?ty), the troops disbanded them- ° 
só: Selves, and began to enterthe houses, Here began a more dali- 
p- berate perpetration of mufder; even:the aged, the sick, and the 
id Young, found no mercy. ‘Two soldiers held an ixiant by the ~ 
he legs, With the head downwards, and killed it with their swords. 
ig A young lady of quality was seized by an officer, paas he 
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bridee, she begged leave to have thej 
dragged hor over Oe ke ouk ber fandkerchief and wipe her eyes, T 
and ‘that instant plunged. herself into the nen EN Gare gpi : 
ggi ere assemble $ 
eA make ot mn Wives rushed out of the doors all at eae 
and, embracing each other, threw themselves into the river. i E 
this time the whole city was in famak Most PEA see a 
is ident; gan in vario „sh 
. this to accident; but as the fire wot a an Wart of the besiegerd 


225; a 
be inclined to consider i th 
ornely. Thus, the few perished who had cannenled themselves t 
and, by the justice of Brayidence the Teper sts pe the 2 
“part not only of what they had plundered, but of what 3i 
fie inha itants had hidden? Nothing remained of the town but OF 
the cathedral, the church and convent of Notre Dame, some few st 
houses that stood round it, and about eighty or a hundred fisher- th 
men’s cottages on the banks of the Elbe. Out of forty thousand P 
inhabitants, it is thought hardly the number of eight hundred 
escaped. Some retired to the cathedral, some obtained quarter, zr 
"in hopes,of ransom, some escaped. over the walls, some were dug fa 
out of the ruins, and some few ‘vere preserved by the seeming |, 
interposition of Providence. A handful of the garrison, which ne 
held out to the very last man, obtained conditions; but all the pa 
Officers were put to the sword excepting Amsteroth, who was di 
taken prisoner, and died the next day; and a lieutenant-colonel se 
and major, whose lives were spared; r jw 
In-the conducting of this terrific: carnage, Tilly was outdoné sa 
in cruelty by Count Pappenheim, one of his generals, who hada, 
already figured in the war, particularly at-the battle of Prague, se 
Of the horrors enacted by order of these two commanders, lan: mn 
age can bring up no sufficient picture in the mind. We can;ne 
owever, attain a Nicht idea of the scene of wholesale raping, pr 
and murder at the taking of Magdeburs, by perusing the folijs 
lowing accounts left us by two of the sufferers. The first is that « į 
of a poor man, a fisherman, who died at a very advanced age it sp 
1720, and who was therefore a mere child at the time of tht en 
siege. His account, however, is very graphic:— The 10th ofm: 
May, early in the morning, at the time the regent or master ol ne 
our school: was reading prayers, a report flew through the strect! m: 
` that the town was taken, which was confirmed by the ringing di 
of the alarm-bells. Our regent dismissed us all in a moment, ho 
saying, ‘My dear children, hasten to ABE homes, and recom: fle 
mend yourselves to the protection of God ; for it is highly pro ea 
, able we shall meet no more except in heaven? In an instanf I - 
we all disappeared, some one jway, and some another. Fol w. 
my‘own part, I took my course with speed alone the High Street m 
and found, where the public steelyards are (and where the grand ar 
z ga of tho city was kept), a considerable body of troops with co 
eir swords drawn; and saw near them, and dt a distance roumi W. 
them, a great number of soldiers stretched dead on the Pevemeug ct 
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Terrified with so melancholy a,sight, I shaped my course down 
a, the street called Pelican, IRA view to conceal Sale in m 
sa! fathers, house; but had hardly advanced a few steps, before I fe 
in with a band of soldiers, who had that moment murdered 2 
A man, whom I saw welterine in his blood. This sight shocked 
ia Me to such a degree, that I had not power to move forwards, bu 
{sheltering m in a house opposite to the Pelican Inn, foun 
a a kind-speaking aged man, who said to me, ‘Child, why comest 
! thou hither? Save thyself before the soldiers seize thee.’ I was 
i strongly tempted to put his adyice in practice; but in that 
a moment a party of Croatians rushed in, and holding a sabre to 
ut 28 throat, demanded his wealth. The old man immediately 
sy Opened a coffer to, them full of gold, and silver, and precious 
™ stones. They crammed their pockets with his riches; yet, as 
i the coffer was not emptied, they filled a small basket with the 
ud part that remained, and then shot the poor old man througl? the 
el pei: I stole away behind them, hoping to seek a place of safety 
ef, amongst some empty casks, and found there a young lady, per- 
US fectly handsome, who conjured me-to remove, and make no 
a. | mention of her. Anxiously reilecting where to dispose of my- 
vi self, the same Croatians surprised’ me again, and one of them 
he bade me carry a basket for them. I took up the basket imme- 
as diately, and followed them wherever they went. They entered 
d several cellars, and rifled all persons who fell into their hands 
i without remorse. As we ascended from one of these cellars, we 
né saw with astonishment that the flames had seized the whole fore- 
‘part o& the house. We rushed through the fire, and saved our- 
ue: selves. In all ‘probability, every soul was destroyed that re- 
ms mained within doors. As to my father, mother, and relations, I 
M never heard a syllable concerning them from that time to the 
ing present.” The other account of the siege, which is more minute, 
a is that left us by M. Theodanus, then a clergyman in the town. 
at“ Going out of church,” says he, “immediately after sermon, 
m some people of St James’s parish en by, and told me the 
‘enemy had entered the town. With diffic T could I persuade 
ol myself that this was anything more than a false alarm; but the 
news unfortunately proved too true. I then lost my presence of 
mind; and as my wife and maid-servant were with me; we ran 
ng directly to my colleague, M. Malsio’s house, and left our own 
nt; house open. At M. Malsio’s we found many people, who had 
m: fled to him in great perplexity. We comforted and exhorted 
| each other as far as the terror of our minds would give us leave. 
I was summoned thence to discharge the last duties to a-colone?, 5 
‘at who lay dangeréusly wounded.: I resolved to go, and sent my 
eti maid to fetch my gown ;°but before my departure from my wite 
nd and neighbours, I told them that the affair appeared to me to be 
ith concluded pand that we should meet no more in thisworld. My 5 
nd wife reproached me in a flood of tears, crying, ‘Can you prevail 
aon yourself td leaye me to perish all alone?, ‘You must poser 
Ce 7 4 
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told nell he soe ey to y ecoranend themselves to God's 


i d 
Tie colorats lodging, ahd found him stretched on the floor, ang p; 


Hamburg gate, 
preys Sud move immediately, 
persuaded me to re found us in an apartment f 


Ww 

give them more. They were reasonable enough to be contented P 
witn my answer, and left us, after having plundered the house; st 
without offering us any insult. There was a well-looking, youth si] 
among the crowd, to. whom my wife addressed herself, and, be: w 
sought him in God’s name to protect us. ‘ My dear child,’ said bs 
he, “it is a thing impossible; we must pursue our enemics;’ and, at 
so they retired. ih 
“At that moment another party of soldiers rushed in, whi m 
demanded also our money. We contented them with seven ‘] 
silinguiand a couple of silver spoons, which the maid fortu pe 
nately had concealed in her pocket. They were scarce gone, belon yi 
a soldier entered alone, with the most furious countenance I evel ‘| 
saw. Each cheek was pena out with'a musket ball; and he ar 
carried two muskets on his shoulder. The moment he perceived th 
me, he cried with a voice of thunder, ‘Priest, give me thy money; fo 
or thou art dead!’" As I had nothing to give him, I made my W 
apology in the most affecting manner. .He levelled a piece tt Ul 
oot me; but my wife luckily turned it with her hand, and thi 3" 
hall passed over my head. At length, finding we had no money, S: 
he asked for plate; my,wife gave him some silver trinkets, and W. 
heavent away. A little after came four-or five soldiers, who only © 
said, ‘Wicked priest, what dost thou ‘ere?’ and then depa E 
We were nog inclined to shelter ourselves in the uppermost aparti C0 
ments of the house, hoping to be there less expssed. ‘We entered: 50 
a chamber that had several beds in it, ite passed some timi W 
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a there in the most anaspoareatle agonies. Nothing was heard in 
de" the streets but the discharge of Mhuskets and the cries of expiring 
shy eople ; nor were the houses much more quiet; everything was 
I Durst open, or cut to pieces. We were soon discovered in our 
d'il yetirement. A number of sdldiers poured in, and one who carried 
red! 3 hatchet made an attempt to cleave my skull; but a companion 
nd hindered him, and said, ‘Comrade, what are you doing? Don’t 
RY you perceive that he is a clergyman?’ When these were gone, a 
nd single soldier came in, to whom my Fitoigave a crape handker- 
on chief off her neck; upon which he retired without offering us 
he any injury. His sugcessor was not so reasonable; for, entering 
of the chamber with Is sword drawn, he immediately aimed a 
nd blow at my head, saying, ‘Priest, give me thy money!? The 

| stroke stunned me; the blood gushed out in abundance, and 
ut frightened my wife and servant to that deste? that they both 
se continued motionless. The barbarian turned round fo my wife, 
ri aimed a blow at her, but it glanced fortunately on her gown, 
he which happened to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. 
hy Amazed to see us so submissive and patient, he looked at us ~ 
4 fixedly for some moments. JI hid hold of this interval to repre- 
eyi sent to him that I was not in my own house; but if he would 
nd grant us quarter, and protect us to our home, T. would then be- 
i+ stow upon him all I had. ‘Agreed, priest,’ said he; ‘give me thy 
ly wealth, and I will give thee the watchword: it is Jesu-Maria! 
ed Pronounce that, and no one will hurt thee? - We went down 
se, stairs directly, highly contented to have found such a protector. 
ith The street was covered with the dead and dying; the cries of the 
be: wounded were enough to have pierced the hearts of the greatest 
aid barbarians. We walked over the bodies, and when we arrived 
nd, at the church of St Catharine, met an officer of distinction on 

{ horseback. ‘This generous person soon discovered us, and seeing 
ho me covered with ‘blood, said to the person who conducted us, 
ren ‘ Fellow-soldier, fellow-soldier, take care what you do to these 
tu: persons!? At the same time he said to my wife, ‘Madam, is 
ore Yonder house yours?’ My wife having answered that it was, 
vet * Well, added he, ‘take hold of my stirrup; conduct me thither, 
he and you shall have quarter.’ The soldier who had used meill, took 
red) this opportunity to steal away.: Upon entering my house, we 
ey; found it filled with a multitude.of plunderers, whom) the officer, 
ny, Who was a colonel, ordered away. He then said he would take 
tù up his lodging with us; and having posted two. soldiers for a 
he guard to us, left us with a promise to return forthwith. We 
ay) SAve, with great cheerfulness, a good breakfast to our sentinels, 
nd who complimented us on our good fortune in falling into theirs 
ily colonel’s hands; at the same time representing to us that their 
| fellow-soldiers -were makmg a considerable booty, whilst they 
rt; Continued inactive, and beseeching: is eherelore, torender them 
ef, some equivalent. e Upon this I gaye them four rose nobles, with 
me Which they were well-contented, and showed us so muchaumas 
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nity, as to offer to go and sea 
desired to place in safety meieni ne cathedral, as I conject 


which had already seized er part of 


into the street, when t í 
goi "said ‘Show me the way out of town, for I see plainly wit; 


shall perish in the flames if we stay here a few minutes longer! Or 
Upén this we threw the best of our goods and movables into jG 
vaulted cellar, covered the trap-door with earth, and made ouw] 
escape. My wife took nothing with her but my robe; my maiigr 

- seized a neighbour's infant child by the hand, whom we founi an 
crying at his father’s door, and*led him away. We found iicle 
impossible to through the gates of the town, which were all ov 
‘in a flame, and the streets burned with great fury on either side'sti 
In a word, the heat was so intense, that it was with Seah | wear 
were able to breathe. Having made several unsuccessful ater 
tempts, we determined at last to make our escape on the side oiar 
the tawn next the Elbe. The streets were clogged with dealan 
bodies, and the groans of the dying were insupportable, Thrxgs 
Walloons and Croatians attacked us every moment, but ousiy 
erous colonel protected us from their fury. When we gaine In 
the bastion, which stands on the banks of the Elbe, we descendedzwi 
by the scaling-ladders which the Imperialists had made usm 
of in the Sanla arrived at length in the enemy’s camjtay 
near Rottensee, thoroughly fatigued, and extremely alarmed; - 
The colonel madé us enter into his tent, and ipeceenied ‘Us Songe 
refreshments. That ceremony being over, ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ havingem 
Saved your lives, what return do you make me?’ We told himwe 
that for the present we had nothing to bestow, but that we woul{col 
transfer to him all the money and plate that we had buried itsa 
the cellar, which was the whole of our worldly possessions. NexiGt 
day the colonel sent one of his domestics with my maid-servanithe 
to search for the treasure we had buried in the cellar; but they2™ 
returned without success, because, as the fire still continued, they, 
could not approach the trap-door. In the meanwhile the colqnd® $ 
“made us his guests at his own table, and during: our whole stayT¢ 
treated us not as prisoners, but aş intimate friends. At length 1Y° 
ventured one day to ask our colonel topive us leave to depart;P™ 
e he complied immediately, upon condition we paid our ransom.®® 
Next morning I sent my’ maid into town to trysif there was any? 
possibility of penetrating into the cellar. She was more fortunate" 
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Sihat day, and returned with all our wealth. Having returned 
our thanks to our deliverer, he ifhmedjately ordered a, passport to 
+ abe prepared. for us; with permission to retire to whatever ae we 
hishanld think proper, and. mzde us a present of a crown to defray 
tithe expense of our journey.’ 
The news of the fate of Magdeburg raa horror over all 
‘Germany, and Gustavus was obliged to take some pains to show 
Mithat it was impossible for him to have come up in time to save 
ty.it. At the same time he proved that, though greatly inferior in 
nelforce to Tilly, he had been advancing with fearless speed to 
‘encounter the Imperialist commander. The two did not meet, 
Yhowever, until the 7th September 1631, when Gustavus, being 
si joined by the Saxon elector with his troops, advanced against 
Willy near Leipsic, and attacked him with nearly equal forces. 
et; On the event of that battle hung the fate of the Protestants of 
0iGermany. The king chose for his battle-cry, “God. with us!” 
out while that of the Imperialists was, “Jesu-Maria!”’ During this 
aigreat day Tilly seemed for the first time unnerved. “Gloomy 
mand sombre presentiments,” says Schiller, ‘clouded the native 
| itclearness of his mind; the shade of Magdeburg seemed to hover 
allover him.” The pure-souled confidence of Gustavus formed a 
delstriking contrast. Having completed his dispositions, the king, 
arrayed in a plain gray dress, and only distinguished by a single 
atereen plume, stepped out in advance of the whole line of his 
Joarmy and, in sight of them all, knelt down with uncovered head, 
2ajand prayed that ‘God would defend the right.” The whole grmy 
thtxesponged with a deep “Amen.” The issue of the battle was deci- 
ousively in favour of the Swedes. After an obstinate struggle, the 
simpalii fled on all sides, and Tilly himself narrowly escaped. 
lelivith life. Of the great army which he had commanded at 
usmorning, not a thousand remained by his side at niglit Gus- 
tavus gained universal prais for his conduct on this day. 
elù In this great struggle Gustavus was aided by many Scottish 
mentlemen, who, shut out from preferment in England, sought 
ingemployment in the German wars.. In the above battle there: 
imwere of these Scotchmen hirta colonel fifty-two lieutenant- 
alicolonels, and fourteen majors. were chiefly Leslies, Ram- 
says, Mackays, and Monroes. All were as much trusted b 
exi Gustavus as he was reverenced by them. The king was, indeed, 
ani the idol of all his followers, notwithstanding that he enforced: 
ey among them a strictness of discipline altogether unknown in the 
ey wars of thé day. “Luxury,” says his hiogrspher Harte, “was 
nd@ Stranger in his camp, and so was gaming. Thenobility and tha 
aj Tich made no expenses but for the honour pf the service; and the 
h [younger officers, in point ef dress, never went beyond neatness and. 
rt; Propriety. The common nen hada full confidence either of over- 
mcoming the enemy by dint of valour and discipline ig the field of 
battle; or of wearying them out and reducing their numbers ty 
ite Virtue of judicious encampments and marches, and by being able: 
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ort themselves with greater moderation and frugality) 

for tl fe could continue three Smonths in those anal arten to 
where the Imperialists could but barely subsist- themselves one a 
third part of that time. Their hardiness of constitution was such 1, 
that they could extend: the duration of a campaign anost equi or 
to that of the year; being alike patient of summer heat anjio 
winter cold. The camp was their home, their inn, their farm y 
their city, their country. One would think an army no ven}; 
excellent school either for learning to read or for apprehending an 
one’s duty to God; yet Gustavus paid particular attention t }j 
these points. Public schools were opened. every day with th H 
same regularity and quiet as in. a country town ; and the momen },, 
the forces began: to intrench’ themselves, the children went to; ., 
safe and peaceable quarter, marked out for their place of study'y; 
One day, ‘contrary to the expectation of the general who allotte 
to them their ground, a cannon-ball happened to rere throug] A; 

the school, and killed two or three young people at a stroke: = 

but the ret far from quitting their places, neither changed colow vz 

nor dropped a pen or a book from their hands. Every regimen th 

had two chaplains, who received Sasy pounds a-yeareach. Tha at 

were governed by a consistory of their own order; and beini to 

men judiciously chosen, were respected by the jp insipal com he 

manders, and beloved by the soldiery. Yet their authority an 

was such, that they discountenanced and suppressed all pro th 

fane swearing and drunkenness; nor was. the camp filled witi Ty 

vargnts, thieves, &c. as in the imperial.service.” TE 
. » Gustavus having freed Saxony andi.Pomerania from the im 
. perial yoke, now marched. forward into the country, bendini of 
towards the Rhine. “ With the sword in one hand,” says Schiller ba 
“and mercy in the other, he traversed Germany as a conquerot.pa 
a law-giver, and a judge, while the keys of towns and fortress wi 
were delivered to him by the inhabitants as to their native sore th 
reign.” Franconia, Swabia, and the Palatinate, however, coum 
tained strong Catholic cities an]. garrisons, which he was unda ex 
the necessity of subduing by. force. Wurtzburg, Marienburgi m 
and various others, fell-before him in this manner; but thougi ca 
he opened the churches there to the Protestants, and establishe fa 
for them an equality of rights, he did not retaliate on the Cathojal: 
lics the oppressions'which they had inflicted on others. It yra so: 
a sacred principle with him to spare the blood of foe as well s he 
of. friend.  Havins secured. Franconia, and routed an wi 
under the Duke of Lorraine, who had come from Frarice to asa st 
the emperor, notwithstanding that the French king was in alli he 
ance with the Swedes, Gustavus: marched alone the Main af 
towards the Rhine, to win that frontien from Spain. Frankfor, | 
opened its gates to him, and ‘he followed up the capture by idii 
conquest of the whole Palatinate of the Hhine, tn the Yaa 
thee; Tilly, urming to avenge his defeat at Leipsic, had ursuei fr 

e gE S steps as far as the’ river Lech, the frontier of Bayarit VU 
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S on the west. There the Swede met him, and another great battle 
Vtook place. Tilly was so Biron encgmped in an arc, formed by 
Me a bend of the river, that all the Swedish generals dissuaded their 
ich jender from the attempt to pass the stream in the face of such an 
lui enemy. “What!” cried Gustavus, “shall we, who have not 
at only passed the Baltic, but the Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube, 
M turn back from a stream so petty as the Lech?” In pursuit of 
ba) his resolve, the king, by the most admirable management, not 
only assed the river in spite of all Tilly’s endeavours to stop 
Lt him, Put gave the old marshal a total and most signal defeat. 
th Here ended the renowned Tilly’s career. In the heat of the 
en battle he was struck in one of the legs by a shot of three pounds 
tol weight, and was carried off the field eshortly before the rout of 
dt his army. He died a few days afterwards. — 
te The battle of the passage of the Lech took place on the 3d ‘of 
gl ae 1632. All Europe was astonished. The Snov King? of 
kef whom it had been predicted that he would melt away as he ad- 
ow! vanced into the warm regions of the south, was now master of 
en the whole country, from the Baltic to the frontiers of France, and 
hey at the head of an army sufficiently large and courageous not only 
ing to retain his conquests, but even to accomplish whatever design 
m he might undertake with a view to the “humiliation of Austria, 
aand the remodelling of the Germanic empire. This was more 
10 than his allies had looked for; it was more than they desired. 
itt True, Ferdinand was humbled. But what better would it be for 
_ {Europe that the Austrian should be deposed from the supremacy, 
im 4f the Swede should seize it? Such was the fecling of a number 
int of foreign states. Louis XIII. of France told the Venetian am- 
let bassador “that the powers interested in desiring to behold a 
ror.partial reduction of the house of Austria, had hitherto offered up, 
sd with a safe conscience, their sincerest wishes for the prosperity of 
vė the Swedish arms; but then no human being could conceive that 
on matters should have advanced, with so amazing rapidity, to‘such 
da extraordinary lengths. Thereforg inform your senate that means 
[must be devised whereby to check this impetuous Visigoth in the 
igi career of his victories, which may prove, in the conclusion, as 
het, fatal to us as to the emperor and the elector of Bavaria.” Such 
hoalso was the feeling of Denmark, and, to a certain degree, also of 
vá some of the Germanic states themselves. As for Great Britain, 
laher own affairs occupied most of her attention; and, besides, it 
mm was the Roleyacd Charles I. to take little part in continental 
siiStrurples, Had not God made Great Britain an island? Let 
Ti her, en, behave as an island, it was said, and allow foreign 
in affairs to take their own course ! a S 
br The Emperor Ferdinand was placed in a situation of extreme 
th, difficulty. He had no sufficient army; his best general, Ty, 
u was dead; and the Swedes were masters of his ety! is | 
1i first impulse was to assume the command of the army himself; 
rij but he soon perceived the folly of such a plan. No alternative 
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ined but to invite Wallenstein to resume the command froti 
which} 5 had been dismissed; and the desperateness of the oc*h 
sion may be ju of from the fact, that the emperor consent; +), 
to implore his offended subject to come to his assistance. Walle! th 
stein, who, ever since his dismissal, had been living in gorged st 
inactivity on his Bohemian estates, was mm no hurry to: compl’ go 
with the emperor's invitation; but, on the contrary, made sue TV 
terms as showed the value which he set upon his own service 
He yielded at Jast on the following conditions That he shoul mn: 
have the sole and only command of the army he undertook | fr 
raise; that there should be no imperial authority within kiyy; 
camp; that no peace should be concluded without his consen}-90 
that he should have the sovereignty of the provinces which} m; 
might conquer; and that he should receive, as a reward, one im 
tlie emperor’s hereditary estates. In the pomp of these magn wi 
fic&nt conditions, Wallenstein issued from his retirement to Tail to 
an army and save the empire. His own words, as put into Hec; 
mouth by Schiller in his famous drama, “The Death of Walla’ As 


stein,” vividly describe the effect— ‘fee 
ae “ All eyes were turned on me, Nos 

Their helper in distress; the emperor's pride i fe 

Bowed itself down before the man he had injured. jue 

Twas I must rise, and, with creative word, gv 

` Assemble forces in the desolate camips. s E 

A Idid it. Like a god of war, my name 1G 


= Went through the world. ‘he dram was beat, and lo! wi 


e The plough, the workshop, is forsaken; all se, Ses 
Swarm to the old, familiar, long-loved banners: isig 
And as the wood-choir, rich in melody, 1A 
Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, ‘lib 
. When first his throat swells with his magic song,- İki 
So did the warlike youth of Germany je ; 


« Crowd in around the image of my eagle.” 


ee 
To describe the campaign of 1632 between Gustavus Adolphe fr 
and Wallenstein, or to decide which of the two showed hims¢ co 

the FAS captain or the grander genius, would require thit 
knowledge of one who was himself a consummate general. ‘The we 
faculties, their natural dispositions, their ideas and modes of waitel 
fare, were totally different; and some writers are prepossessed i pl 
favour of the one, some in favour of the other. The views (35 
‘Wallenstein as to the maintenance and discipline of an army wel m: 
entirely the reverse of those of Gustavus. Pillage, as we hai¥® 

„ Seen, was strictly forbidden in the Swedish camp. Wallensteil J 

^ on the other hand, was,heard to say, in reply to'a question of tof 
ereperor, how many men he ought to levy, “ Let me beseech yo th 
Kaiser, to raise just double what ycu intend. It is true yoo 

e cannot maintain 60,000 fresh men, but 100,000 fresh men wil! 
Bappart themselves in the enemies’ countries.” «It was the opini¢® 


ustavus that the size of an army was an inferior consider} ` 
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rt tion where there was good generalship ; Wallenstein’s maxim, on 
Cathe other hand, was, that “‘thé Supreme Being always favours 
ntthe larger squadrons.” Probably each opinion was funded on 
le the pectiliar circumstances of the leader who held it. Of Wallen- 
Cuistein’s opinion of Gustavus we have already given our readers 
nl some idea; Gustavus, we may now mention, always spoke of 
sue Wallenstein by the name of “the madman.” 
ice At length, after some months of preliminary fighting and 
oul manoeuvring, the two armies met at Lutzen, at a short distance 
k (‘from Leipsic, on the 6th of November 1682. Wallenstein’s army 
kwas by this time reduced by war, illness, and desertion, to about 
y r tion, 
en'20,000 men; the Swedish army was about equal in size. The 
hi meeting. of these two armies and of. these two generals was even 
e€ more momentous to Germany than the combats of the Swede 
gù with Tilly. The dreaded morning on which the Swedes came u 
‘aii to their foes was marked by a thick fog. ‘God with us!” an 
ki“ Jesu-Maria!” were again the watchwords of the combatants. 
le Again, or rather according to his wont, Gustavus knelt down in 
{front of his army and ka Soon after, the mist cleared away, 
jand the charge was sounded. Whrice on that day was the battle 
{lost and won. In the end, the Swedes were left masters of the 
‘field, and of all the cannon and baggage of the enemy; but the 
ivictory was bought at the price of their great commander's life. 
B [Hearing that his infantry had been beaten back at one point, 
{Gustavus had flown to the spot with the greatest eagerness. He 
Iwas about to lead on his men anew; but, while advancin: T- 
b lead on hi but, while advancing, 
j4essly in front to search for a flaw in the enemy’s line, his short- 
\sightedness carried him almost close upon the enemy, and alone. 
|A musketeer, seeing him to be a person of consequence, took de- 
| A musk ing him to be a person of conseq Ed 
Jiberate aim, and shattered his arm. “The king bleeds !—the 
(king is shot!” was the cry of the rapidly-advancing Swedes. 
{It is nothing—follow me!” cried the brave mo ; but he 
-grew faint, and whispered to the Duke of Lauenberg to lea@him 
hirom the tumult. But ere this, could be done, a well-known 
colonel of the Imperialists noticed, and knew the al is 
sé colonel of the Imperialists noticed, and knew the king. Ha! i 
thit thou!” cried he; “lon ave l sought thee!” and with these 
lit thou?” cried he; “Jong have I sought thee!” ith th 
he words shot Gustavus through the body with a pistol. The hero 
va fell immediately from his horse, and a Gasper contest took 
J iplace around, which heaped the spot with dead. The Swedes were 
s (again driven back, and a party of the enemy’s light horse began 
rel matniy, as was their custom, to pillage the dead. Gustavus 
aiyet lived ; and on being asked his name ereliauality, exclainied, 
ae the king of Sweden; and seal with my blood the liberties 
{Hof the German nation!” A pistol-shot and, a sword-thrust formed © 
roi the reply of the questioner to this exclamation. “ My God! my 
God !—alas, my poor quetn!” ‘were the expiring words of the 
wi Lion of the North. They were heard and reported hya wounded _ 
idi 80ldier at his sidepwho lived only to tell the tale. 
er! Maddened by the loss of their prince, the Swedes, under Ber- 
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E Saxe-Weimar, renewed the fight with resistless impetu, 
ae oS Aiea: ‘the body of the king, a teat = Ata 
Both purposes they effected, though at a bic ieee 

ine ci noticed iy.the morning after the figiin, 
ve S The Yellow Guard of Gustavus, his. favourite banin 


i d lay on the ground close by the spot w. sre 
Te hed fallen, precisely rf the Sens in which they h met thin: 
Yoo. having disdained to yield one inch.: The body of the Kingpr 
known on ly b 


its bulk'and by certain scars, was carried tan 


‘Stockholm; and there interred amid the tears of a whole Natiq¢ar: 


“= He was but thirty-eight years of a 


> 


at the period of his deathita; 

Gustavus was succeeded on the throne of Sweden by Hilat 
daughter:Christina, a child of six years of age, during whowa 
minority Oxenstiern conducted. the administration. The eccepo 
tricities of this queen, the daughter of the great Gustavus, fonto 
a durious page in the’history of the seventeenth century. dic 


r ore 
“ CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE WAR—PEACE Ls 
i OF WESTPHALIA. “ dont 
3 


We have thus sketched the history of the thirty years to thsuc 
death of Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen in 16gjsti 
‘Our account of the remaining sixteen years of this great strugghde 
to its conclusion in 1648, must be as brief-as ‘possible; nor, indee{Ve! 
are there the same: elements of interest to-make a lone account 
desirable. ; 

“Whe Swedes did not abandon Germany after the death of thei, 
cing. “Gustavus,” says Schiller, “had inspired the men te-whoy*! 
he had left the administration of his kingdom with his own geninc0? 
However dreadful the intellifence of his death was to them, they’ 
did not lose courage, and that noble assembly displayed the spina 
of old Rome when assailed by Brennus and Hannibal: the great 
the price of the acquired advantages, the less could they be reliji 
quisiied; the king could not be sacrificed in vain. The Swedi} 
council of state, divided between the prosecution of a doubffe™2 
war, and an advantageous though a disgraceful peace, courag’? 
ously embraced the cause of danger and honour. At the sant 
time promises of friendship and support were made by Englant”“ 
Holland, and France; and the Swedish council of state receiver 
powerful ‘encouragement to continue a war which had hither©® 


` ` 


een maintained with such reputation. However France ia 


cause to behold the king of Sweden’s death with pleasure, it si: 
the necessity of continuing the Swedish alliance: without ext 
ing itself to the utmost danger, it could not permit the affaiys o 
the Swedes to go to ruin in Germany: without receiving sufry, 
post, Sweden must be compelled.to a nad vita gee eace wi 2 
Austria, and in that case all the-efforts were lost which it costi. 
contain that dangerous power within bounds; or, in tlie oth 
case, want and necessity led the troops to’previde for their ov: 
subsistence in the territories of the Catholic princes, and Fran 
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tu:would then appear as the betrayer of those states which she had 
filtaken under her protection. ‘Ihe doath of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Oxinstead of terminating the French alliance with Sweden, rather 
increas it. Strengthened by these alliances, secured in their 
aminterior and on their exterior by frontier garrisons and ficets, the 
@rerency did not lose a moment to continue the war, and deter- 
i ttan:ned. to procure, in case fortune attended their arms, a German 
in province at least as an indemnification of their expenses. Secure 
l tamid its seas, Sweden was not much more endangered if its 
tioarmics were forcibly expelled from Germany, than if they volun- 
thiitarily retired from it; and the former was as honourable as the 
‘Hilatter measure was disgraceful. A leader of abilities, however, 
Was requisite to manage the Swedish affairs in Germany, and: be 
ceposscssed of the power to regulate beth war and peace according 
oto his own disposition: This minister must be invested with a 
“dictatorial power, and with the authority of the crown whick*he 
“represented, in order to maintain its dignity, to create union 
“among ‘the common operations, to give his orders the greater 
“effect, and. fully to supply the place of the monarch whom he 
tksucceeded. Such a character was found in the person of Oxen- 
pgjstiern, the chancellor and prime minister, and, what is more, the 
gldeceased king’s friend, who was fully acquainted with his secrets, 
eaversed in German politics and in the different interests of Europe; 
ug2nd, without comparison, was the most capable of following: the 
a of Gustavus Adolphus.” A 
hej Nor was a general wanting fit. to sugceed Gustavus im fho 
opel. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, one of the most distinguished 
incommanders of the age, assumed Gustavus’s place, ‘and, in the 
heeyes of all Europe, presumed to cope with Wallenstein. The 
iwar was continued for sixteen months with various success, 
atsvhen the career of Wallenstein was brought to a violent close. 
llis haughty conduct, and,.in particular, the tenacity with 
qvhich he held the right—granted to him on assuming the čom- 
ffmand—of being supreme in hiş army, giving great offence 
tO various individuals, a conspiracy. was formed for his óver- 
ymthrow. ‘The emperor was induced to give his approbation of 
ithe designs of the conspirators; and on the 25th of February 
p634 Wallenstein was assassinated in his camp. He was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the Imperial army by Ferdinand, the 
young king of Hungary, son and heir of the emperor, with two 
xWistinguished generals—Gallas, and John Von Werth—for his 
qelenutenants. Reinforced by fresh troops from Spain and Italy, 
sac Was able to give the Swedes a complete defeat at Nördlingen» 
ajon the 7th of September 1634, taking the Swedish general, * 
MfHorn, prisoner. repressed by ia defeat, most of the Protes- _. 
glont princes who had hitherto tåken part with the Swedes were 
tislad to conglude a treaty with the emperor.- The terras of this ~ 
Menco, effected at Prague on the 30th of May 1635, were, that ` 
the Protestants should for ever, retain the mediate ecclesiastical 
. 95 
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; ing i iately upon the empeii, 
benefices (Chose not depending or Passau in 1002; chat ce 
aa i son of the others for a period of foy 
should also retain possession Of tal for shit Teta 

k i i f both religions would deli 
ears, during which a committee ot Do! se DE aR: 
er in which the should finally dispose ; 

ait on, the amoa the Protestant t religion, with cerai res ft 
tions, should be permitted. in: all the territories of the emp n 
except Bohemia and the provinces belonging to the housei 
` Austria; and that. there s ould be a mutua restitution of obt 
advantages gained since the invasion of Gustavus. The he 
Protestant states of importance who did not adhere to this trex ee 
‘vere Hesse-Cassel, Wiirtemberg, and Baden; the others emi 
braced the opportunity of being reconciled with the emperi ey 
The whole weight of the war consequently devolved upisi 

Sweden’ Called in originally to assist the German Protest 
thè Swedes found themselves, after years of hard-fighting, alipa 
once deserted by the very men for whose liberties they had beor 
. shedding their blood, and regarded as foreigners and intrudena 
whom it was expedient to ret rid of as specdily as possible. (if 
was, indeed, proposed to ofier them an indemnification, and tina 
small sum of 2,500,000 florins was mentioned as sufficient for thhe 
purpose; but when Oxenstiern heard of it, he scouted the pion 
osal. “What!” said he, “are the clectors-of Bavaria ayj: 
Saxony to be paid for their services to the emperor with whi 3 
movinces; and are we Swedes, who have ‘already sacrificed Ba 
king, for Germany, tp be dismissed with the paltry sum AVi 


2,500,000 florins ?’ oO 
1 n “ We have been called nin 
Over the Baltic; we have saved the empire, i 
From ruin; with our best blocd have sealed - tor 
The liberty of faith and gospel truth. the 
But now already is the bencfaction . 136! 
No longer felt; fhe load alone is felt: the 
Ye look askance with,cvil cye upon us ‘Buc 
As foreigners, intruders in the empire, “Ba: 
And would fain send us, with some paltry sum trit 
Of moncy,-home again to our old forests. the 
No, no, my lord duke. No; it never was nT 
For Judas’s pay, for chinking gold and.silver, A- £ 
- That we did leave our king by the Great Stone. he 
. No; not for gold and silver have there bled po 
Ei many of oun prenan AT Neither X Pe 
: ill we, with empty laurels for our payment, eat 
. . Hoist sail for our own country.” p A i 28 
en 


athe reward which Sweden desired, and expected to be offeixö 
was the duchy of Pomerania. In all likelihood, however, Ieri 
Sivedes weyld have been obliged to quit Germany, on the concwa 
sion of the treaty of Prague, without any reward whatever, Han 


for the interposition.of a new ally in the affairs-of the emp 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
Athis ally was France. Richelieu, whose eye had, durine the 
fe hole PEAN been directed towards Genara a who had 
cautiously interfered now and then whenever he perceived that 
i the could do so favourably for the French interests, discerned in 

“the present the fitting moment for.a more open and decided 
“course of action. He resolved to co-operate with the Swedes, 
Pond, as it were, purchase from them the good-will of the war; 
f thus reaping, at small expense, ‘all ‘the advantages laboriously 
^ obtained during’ the past cumpaigns. Accordingly, for two years 
the war was carried on between the emperor and the vast ma- ~ 
“Hority of the states on the one hand, and the French, the Swedes, 
chith one or two German states on the other. The entire charac- 
ENter of the war, therefore, was altered.o Originally a war of reli- 
Uion, a contest for liberty of conscience, it was now a confused 
dynedley of. elements; German Catholics and German Protestants * 
Mliiechting side by side in the imperial armies against a.straice 

confederacy of French Catholics, Swedish Protestants, and Ger- 
denan Protestants, and all contending with different motives and 
, different aims. Commenced with noble purposes and distinctly- 
t tmarked designs, it was now a sfere blind mêlée, perpetuated fy 
t Ühe obstinacy of men who did not know how.to conclude an affair 
Konce begun, and directed by the cunning of other men who 
vished to fish in troubled waters. 
‘hi Fortune again favoured the Swedes and their French ‘allies; 

@Banuer, one of the Swedish generals, gaining a great victory, at 
L AVittstock, in September 1636. Not long giterwards, on theslðth ` 

vA Febguary 1687, the Emperor Ferdinand II. died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. He.was succeeded by hjs son, Ferdinand. 

TII., who, unable to bring the war to a conclusion, was obliged 

to continue it.. His brother, Leopold William, was appointed to 

the command of the imperial armies. During the years 1639, 

4640, and 1641, the Imperialists were, upon the whole, successful; 

‘the deaths of the Swedish generalissimos, Duke Bernard, and his 

Successor Banner, proving a greot discouragement to the allies. 

Banner's successor, Torstenson, however, led the Swedes to new 

triumphs; and, in co-operation with Marshal Turenne—who, after 

the deaths of Richelieu and Louis XIII., in 1643, was sent into 
- Germany to command the French forces, as a general of the 

young king, Louis XIV.—he pursued a career of almost conti- 
jiuous victory. The emperor, now reduced to extremities, was 
deserted by many of his allies; among others the elector of Ba- 

Varia, who had hitherto remained faithful. On the 7th of May z 
2618, the Swedes gained a crowning etor at Susmarshausens 
hear Augsburg; and on the 31st of July, the Swedish general, © 
eA Onigsmark, surprised and took possession of part of the city=of 
iPrague. This was the last blow struck in “the thirty years’ 
nivar? which, accordingly, was, brought to a conclysion-by the. _ 
,Wamous peace of Westphalia on the 24th of. October 1648.. To 
qiletail the history of the negotiations which led to this DE oe 
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ce as the narrative of .the war itself. 


Wi ire as much spa 
wil ata vs tions were protracted from 


‘ommenced in 1640, these nefrotia é t f 
: aie to time, abandoned, resumed, and varied, according 23 ev ents 
F seemed to favour the emperor or the allies; till at length, as we 


isfortunes of the emperor brought them to a ter. 
have seen, the misfort p Ea a ay 


ination. Asit may be interesting to kno i 
FERE to the 5 concerned, of this war of. thirty years, 
which liad cost such.an enormous price, hurried so many bun 
dred thousands to their graves, and occupied the thoughts of all, 

` tlie statesmen of Europe, we subjoin a summary of the articles of 
which the treaty of Westphalia was composed. . 

In the first place, Sweden, as “an indemnification for he 
expense in the war, and gor ceding several of her conquests to 
their former possessors,” obtained the duchy of Pomerania, the 
town of Wismar in Mecklenburg, the archbishopric of Bremen, 
tl. bishopric of Verden, and five millions of thalers. By these 
territorial acquisitions Sweden became’a member of the Ger 
manic empire. France obtained as her share the full sovereignty 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and a number of minor properties. The Netherlands and 
Switzerland, till now regarded by a legal fiction as parts of the 

_ empire, were recognised as independent states. With regard 
to internal arrangements, and the distribution of the territories 
of the empire among the various Germanic princes, we need only 
mention that Charles Louis, the son of the unfortunate Elector 

- Palatine, Frederick V,,-who, it will be remembered, lost all his 
posession ‘at the commencement of the war, in consequence ef 

is rash attempt.to become king of Bohemia, was restored to lis 
father’s dominions, except that portion of them which had been 
granted.to Bavaria. He:was also created an eighth elector of the 
empire—his father’s electorship having been alienated. 

n the matter of religion, the provisions were, upon the whole, 
liberal. The treaty effected by the policy of Charles V.; in 1555, 
granting equai civil-rights tg Catholics and Protestants, was 
confirmed, the Calvinists being admitted to the same status a3 

_ the Lutherans. Attached to this grand provision, however, there 
were several minor clauses, which afterwards proved the origin of 
dispute and confusion. . ` ` : i 

The constitution of the empire was greatly modified. The 
potentates of the various states constituting the empire acquired | 

Sf 
R 


nr ee 


the right of concluding aparata alliances with foreign powers; 

and in the government of their own subjects they became almost 

- andependent. The authority of the emperor was thus very much 
i 


abridged; and he became little more than the nominal head of 2 


-3 


confederacy of a number of sovereign states.: In short, the Ger- 
‘manic constitution was altered ‘into the‘form which it substan- 
tially retamed till the abolition of the empire by Napoleon in 1806. 
In conclusion, let us glance at “the thirty years’ war” as it 
nowiappenrs to us, calmly looking back upon it through an in-! 
a 
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| qerval of two centuries. There are two aspects in which we may 
m} yeeard it—as a picture of the contemporaneous. horrors of war 
ts} and as q great political epoch in German and European history. 
rei Viewed in the latter aspect,jt is the general opinion of historians 
t-j that, numerous as were the immediate benefits: of the peace of 
%,| Westphalia, it was a fatal blow to the strength of the Germanic. 
3,1 “empire; and that, in the present political and religious state of 
i= | Germany, there may be traced mauy disastrous consequences of 
| the thirty years’ war.” Broken up into numerous indepen- 
of! “dent states, with ‘Separate views and interests, Germany.ceased to 
‘have a great national existence, and its territories became a field 
ce} ‘whiere foreigners went to tight their battles. Sp oe 
toj As representing the war in the other aspect—namely, as apicture 
1c] ‘of the contemporaneous horrors of war—we may quote 2 passage 
ni from: Mr Howitt’s work on “The Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- * 
| many :’?—“ What a picture,” says Mr Howitt, “is that which the 
| historians draw of the horrors which this so-called religious war 
y| inflicted on all Germany! Some of them reckon that the half, 
dj and others that two-thirds, of the whole population perished in 
di it. In Saxony alone, within two years, 900,000 men were de- 
8} stroyed. In Bohemia, at the time of Ferdinand’s death, before 
d} the Jast exterminating campaign of Torstenson and Banner, the, 
e3} Swedish generals, the population was sunk to a fourth. Augs- 
ly, “burg, which before had $0,000 inhabitants, had then only 18,000; 
2s} and all Germany in proportion. In Berlin there were only 300 
i$} burghers left. The prosperity of the cquntry was, for a Jong 
og periodale Not only did lands fail, and the workshops 
ie in ashes,-but the spirit and dilizence of trade,were transferred. 
n} to other lands. Fi ae 
le} « “ After thirty years of battles, burnings, murders, and diseases, 
Germany no longer looked like itself. ‘The proud nation was 
ef changed into'a miserable mob of beggars and thieves. Famishing | 
3,1 peasants, cowardly citizens, lewd soldiers, rancorous priests, an 
1s} ‘efleminate nobles, were- the miserable remains of the great race 
š} which had perished. Could it be otherwise? The princes them- 
el selves gave the example of dastardly falsehood. Priests of all sorts 
f {| raged with a pitiless hate; the generals sought to enrich them- . 
į selves; and-the soldiers, who in the end ruled, were unmanned 
ef and set loose from all moral restraints, All the devils of political 
dj treachery, of religious fanaticism, of the rapacity of aspiring 
i; | adventurers, and of the brutality of the soldiery, were let loose 
ti onthe people. Driven from hearth and home, in eternal terror 
h} of the soldiers, and without instruction, what could be expected» 
2/ irom the growing generation but sordid cowardice, and the. 
=}  shatnecless immorality whith they had learned from the army? 
-i Even the last remains of Politic freedom perished in the war, 
-| since all classes were plundered, and their strength, exhausted. 
t|- The'early civilisation of Germany had retrograded into bar- 


= sbarism, © - 
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A ETAN omitted in this war were 
a ages tare bure, th auas hadi 
a aselyes, as a relaxation from their wholes e horrors 
eee adults, with practising tortures on children, 
Oné man boanion he had moi emi 
i asted alive in ovens; ed dow: 
ainera tey nodes of agony; and pleased themselves Wien REF 
cries as they sat and ate. Writers of the time describe t housan K 

dying of exhaustion; numbers as creeping naked into cor person 
cellars, in the madness of famine falling upon; tearing each a a 
to'pieces, and devouring each other; children being one y 
parents, and parents by children; -many tearing up bo ies rony 
the graves, or sceking the pits where horse-killers threw thein 
‘carcasses for the carrion, and‘ even breaking the bones for the 
inarrow, after they were full of worms! Thousands of villages 
Jain ashes; and after the war, a person might in many parts of 
Germany go fifty miles, in almost any direction, without meeting 
a single man, 2 head of cattle, or a sparrow ; while in another, in 
* some ruined. hamlet, you might see a single oldman and a child, 
- or a couple of old women. -‘ Ak, God!” says an old chronicler, 
‘in what a miserable condition stend our cities! -Where ‘before 
were thousands of streets, there now were ‘not hundreds. The 
burghers, by thousands, had been chased into the water, hunted to 


death in the woods, cut open, and their heartsitorn out, their ears, _ 


nopes, and tongues cut off, the. soles of theit feet opened, straps 


cut cut of their backs ;, women, children} and men so shamefully} 


and barbarously used, that it is not to be conceived, , How,,mise=; 
able stand the little towns, the open hamlets! *“{here they lie, 
burnt, destroyed; so that neither roof, beam, door, nor window is 
to be seen. The churches {—they have been burnt, the bells car: 
ried away, and the most holy places made stables, market-houses, 


and worse of; the very altars being purposely defiled, and heaped 
with filth of all kinds’ Whole villages were filled with dead 
bodies of men, women, and diildren destroyed by plague and 
hunger, with quantities of cattle which had been preyed on by l: 


dogs, wolves, and vultures, because there had been no one to 
-. mourn or to bury them. * Whole districts, which had been highly 
cultivated, were again grown over.with wood ; families who had 


fled, on-returning after the war, found trees growing on their} 


hearths; and even now, it is said; foundations of villages are in 
some places found in the forests, and the traces of ploughed lands. 
It is the fixed opinion that to‘this day Germany, in point of 
political freedom and the progress of public art and wealth, feels 


^. the disastrous consequences of this wav? _ « i 
“Of the present state of Bohemia, the country in which “the 
thirty years’ war” first broke ott, M? Howitt speaks as follows: | 
—* None of the’dispensations of Providence are more, mysterious p 
than those exhibited in this country. In ro nation were the |” 


babies on his spear; 
d others they pinned down į 
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“people formerly more universally. and firmly rooted in Protes-4 a 
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tantism : in none was it so resolutely defended: ir it 
Deen so completely and Ank extirpated. ees Oak 
day to this, the whole country of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague has lain prostrate in the most profound ignorance and 
bigotry; so much so, that when Joseph 1I. offered them freedont 
of political and religious opinion, they spurned it from them and 
joined with the aristocracy in heaping on the too-liberal emperor 
those anxieties and mortifications which sunk him to an earl 
grave. When he received the news tliat the people, and espe- 
cially the peasantry of Hungary and Bohemia, were so stupid 
as to be incensed against him because he offered to make them 
freer and Poppiir he exclaimed, ‘I must die! I must be made 
of wood, if d not die!’"—and hisewords were soon verified. 
Bohemia is a land of hereditary bondsmen, and it looks like 
one. 5. 

To these details of the horrors of “ the thirty years’ war,” te 
may add a few particulars from Harte’s Life of Gustavus Adol- 
hus. “ ‘The famine,” says this writer, “ during the greater part 
of these wars kept pace with the pestilence. Wheat was: sold, 
more times than once, for three pounds eighteen shillings a 
bushel. Guards were posted to pratect the newly-buried from 
being devoured. There were instances of children being led away, 
massacred, and eaten up. Two women fought for a slice of a 


- dead horse, and one killed the other. <A straggling berear de- 


d 
a a 7, 3 z = : . 
coyed away a poor woman’s child, and began to strangle it, in 


order to cat it; but the vigilant mother surprised her in thesact, 


wad killed her. The face of the earth was ruined for want of 
agriculture; and every animal eatable was so grecdily searched. 
aiter, that the beasts of prey inissed their daily food. When 
Lord Arundel passed through, the empire, in return from his. 
embassy to Vienna, a fox crept out of a. brake, and seized one of 
his attendants by the leg. . The man took it up, for it was so 
weak it could not escape; its eyes were haggard and sunk in its 
head, and it weighed next to nothing.” Truly—in the fine words 


» of the great German poet, who, both in prose and verse, made 


“the thirty years’ war” his principal theme— 


Rats : “ There exists 
A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 
In war itself war is no ullimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 


These are not they, my son, that generate | Ë A 

The calm, the blissful, and the enduring mighty! 

Lo there! the soldier, rapid architect, os 

Builds his light town of canvas, and aé once 

‘The whole scene moves and bustles momently Be 

Witlearms, and neighing steeds, and mirth, and qwarrel; 

The motley Market fills; the roads, the streams = 
a Are crowded with new freights; trade stirs and hurries i 

2 
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But on-some morrow morn, all suddenly 
The tents drop down, athe Horde renews its march. 


Dreary and solitary as a churchyard. ; 
The REFE and down-trodden seed-plot lic, k 


And the year’s harvest is gone viterly 1” 
Hear also the same poet’s description of the return of peace— 


~ “Qh day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ;- when Jie becomes - 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 
The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 

_ Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed : and hark! 
Now the soft peace-march bezts—home, brothers, home! 
‘The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

` With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields! 

« The city gates fly open of themselves ; 
They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women— 
With peaceful men and women—that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 

- From all the towers rings out a merry peal— 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day.. 

Oh happy man! oh fortunate! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms, are open— 
a ‘The faithful tender arms, with: mute embracing!” 

a r e iir: 

Pity that such sentiments had not influenced the rulers apd 
people of Germany before commencing the unholy struggle 
which we have been narrating! All that was gained, as has 
been shown, hy thirty years of bloodshed and devastation, was 
the treaty of pacification which had been originally established 
by Charles V. in 1555. Germany had spent a century in vain. 
In 1648 it was farther back than it had been a hundred years 
hefore; and this hundred -years it has not till the present day 
recovered. i 

It is true that, besides terms of pacification, the war pro- 


one was afterwards inclined to taunt or abuse another on account 
of difference of religious opinion or form of worship; but inas- 
much as this toleration was achieved by wrong means, it led to 
an indifference which has enabled Prussia, Austria, and other 
powers to make religion a thing of mere civil polity. Let us, 
2m conclusion, express a hope that, in any modern revival of 
religious differences’ in Germany, the people, as well as the 
Severnment, will arrive at a settlement in the amicable spirit 
which “the thirty years’ war” impressed on the country. The 
zecolleotion of that period, of anarchy ought to be an indelible 
oaront 0 the crime: and folly of sectarian ov any other species 
es - ‘ 
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but somewhat inconvenient situa- 

{ ANG Ass] tion on a cluster of eminences, at 
aE IR =44 the distance of a mile and a half 
PRAE HH (on 8 ~ south a a nta eta 
RARR ESAIN, an arm of the sea, which is hare 
aa SLING about six miles in breadth. “The 
| téwnems extended almost to the shore of the Firth, and has thus 
formed a connexion with Leith, the ancient port, Newhaven, 


THE STRANGERS. VISIT,TO EDINBURGH. 
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a fishing village, and Granton, a modern and rising steamboat- 
station. Kae, around Edinburgh is a happy blending of 
` hill and pian: Closely adjoining, on the south-east, rise Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags; at the distance of three miles to the 
south-west is the range of the Pentland Hills; and within a mile 
. on the north-west is the richly-wooded Corstorphine Hill. -The 
rest of the neighbourhood consists of fine fertile fields, well.culti- 
vated, and ornamented with gardens and villas. , rA 
Twelve hundred years ago, Edwin, a king of Northumbria (to 
` which this part of Scotland was then attached), built a fort on 
the rocky height on which the castle now stands, and hence arose 
the nahe Edwinsburgh, or Eprxzurex. In the Celtic language 
the name of the city is DUNEDIN, signifying the Hill of Edwin. 
m the castle, a town gradually extended'on the top and sides 
of the ridge, which slopes downwards towards the east. Ori-*,, 
ginally, and for séveral’ centuries, the city*was confined entirely 
to this ridge or hill; and ù this,early period it was nearly sur 
rounded by the waters of a lake. To add to this means of defence, 
it was environed by walls, of which some few relics, wf different 
eras, still exist. Edinburgh was, therefore, at one time a fortified 
town, reposing under the shelter of the castle at its po 
3 O. 21, . ? 5 
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kJ ; > 
ity. This, however, did not protect it from aggression, 
oe May 1544, it was attacked by an English army under the 
Earl of Hertford, who was despatched by Henry VI ba aviga 
Scotland, in revenge for the Scots hqving refused ‘to al y a - 
: young queen Mary) to be allied to his son (Edward V .) On 
this occasion foit with part of Edinburgh, was burnt ;_but the 
attempt to take or injure the castle was unsuccessful. In point 
` of fact, the castle was never captured by absolute assault ; but it 
„~ surrendered, after a siege, on several occasions. The last time it 
a was ve by an army was on the occasion of the city falling 
‘into the hands of the Highlan army under Prince Charles 
Stuart in 1745; but this force it successfully resisted. Since 


that pee upwards i 7 centu pgo its guns have happily 
; fir t for military salutes. . 
noia the th eat id. pious and munificent Scot- 


In the twelfth century, Davi à s 
tish monarch, founded the abbey of Holyrood, in the low ground 


eastward from the city; he at the same time empowered the 

‘ monks or canons of this religious house to found a b hina 
westerly direction up the slope towards Edinburgh; and thus} 
was built the CANONGATE, a suburb now in intimate union with}. 

* the city—the whole apparently forming one town. In connexion 
with Holyrood there also sprung up a royal palace, which became 
a favourite place of residence of the Scottish sovereigns. Not, 

e however, until the era of the murder of James I. at Perth, in; 
1436-7, did Edinburgh become the distinctly recognised capital) 
of the kingdom. Neither Perth nor Scone, Stirlmg nor Dun- 
fermline, being able to offer security to royalty against te 
designs of the nobility, Edinburgh’ and its castleswere thence 
selected as the only places of safety for the royal household, for 
the sittings of paruoment; for the mint, and the functionaries of 

vernment. Rising into importance as some other places sunk 
inburgh became easel crowded with population; and ham-! 
pered by surrounding walls, within which it was thought neces-| 
sary to keep, for the sake of protection, its houses rose to a great) — 
height. Excepting the auple open street extending from the castle) 
to Holyrood, every morsel of ground Was covered with houses, 
forming Leper fern closes or alleys, descending on each side 
from the central thoroughfare. Thus originated those lofty 
edifices which usually surprise strangers. In front, towards the 
High Street, they ran m five to seven storeys; but behind, 
towards the sloping ilanks of the hill, they are considerably}. | 
_ higher, and rising one above another, produce an exceedingly! ; 
, “picturesque effect. caret 
The first thing which the inhabitants seem to have done to) ` 
- eaancipate themselves from this coxffinement, was to drain tht ‘ 
_ morass or lake lying in the hovlow of the south; and here wert, : 
- ` built extén-ions (now known as the Grassmarket and Cowgate)| - 
which were occupied by many of the highe= classes. In time) | 
mach more recent, these extensions spread over the rising groun]! ¢ 
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n.f still more to the south; and with this latter im 7 
ici ‘citizens remained contented till about’the middle of the, E 
re century. The cause for this slow progress was the inju which 

. Edinburgh sustained from she union of Scotland with gland 
ni jn1707. Until that event, it was the resort of royalty, and of 
le the nobility and commons who constituted the Scottis parlia- 
wt] ment. Although, by the treaty of union, Scotland retained its 
it uliar institutions, laws, and ‘courts of judicature—all lavine 
Freir central organisation in Edinburgh—there was sustained a: 
gi serious loss in the final withdrawal of the sovereign and officers: . 
es} of government. The merging of the Scottish parliament in the . 
ej British Houses of Lords and Commons was Blt to be a fatal 
ly} “blow; and this disaster, as it was thought to be, Edinburgh 

did not recover till the country in general took a start, conse- 
t- aoe on the failure of the rebellion of 1748, the abolition of the 
itable jurisdictions (feudal oppressions) in 1748, and the 
wej opening of trade with the American colonies. Agriculture now 
aj began to receive attention, Glasgow rose into importance, and = 
us Edinburgh, sympathising in the movement, became the seat of 
th}. panoa anking institutions, which imparted life and vigour to 
mi the arts. . S Ed 
ne About the year 1760, the necessity for extending the town be- 
t| came pressing. Between the years 1763 and 1769 was erected 
im a lofty bridge, connecting the old city with the fields on the 
ali’ north, on which the New Town was already beginning tœ be 
n- built. Before 1780 the New Town had covered a third of the 
be gouad designed for it; and since that period, *¢ has been gra- 
u 


ce ally extending northwards, westwards, ars astwards. ` Its 
or; last principal extension was the opening of a new road east- 
of} wards from Princes Street by Waterloo Place, along the face of 
k} the Calton Hill, in 1819. In the execution of the North Bridge 
n-| and New Town, it was found desirable to drain the lake (Nor 


s-| Loch) lying in the hollow, which required to be crossed. Un- 
at} fortunately, the improvers of tlmt day did not stop here, but 
le} committed the irremediable and now much-lamented error of 
3; throwing the rubbish from the foundations of the new houses 
de} into the centre .of the valley, so as to form what is termed the -, 
y Tara Mound—a pile of materials answering the purpose of a 
e| bridge. 7 É ` 
d, Ti proportion as the New Town. arose, so did the Old Town 
ly!, suffer a desertion of its more respectable inhabitants. In the 
ly! present day, it is occupied almost exclusively by the humbler 
orders, and by tradesmen. About the year 1825-6, a series of | 
toj improvements were planned, and begun torbe carried into execu- 
he! tion, with a view to rescãe the Old Town from what appearcd . 
m, impending ruin. These sb-calléd improvements have cost the 
g)| inhabitants, by general taxation, about £840,000, a lue portion -~ 
el of which has beea squandered on buying and. pulling down 
nf) ehouses; while, cae erection of a bridge across the weate 
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) ’3 Brid nd the forming of an approach: 
Cort argent vide} i ornamental has been accom-. 


Phestate of society. inold Edinburgh prior toits desertion: for the 
New frown was somewhat peculiar. Each edifice was inhabited 
by erhaps ten or twelve families, each family occupying a floor, 
and the whole ascending to their rapean wellings by a com- 
mon stone stair. It was customary for certain floors to be appro- 
priated to particular ranks, In the cellar, entered by a flight of 


ing he street or close, would live a chimney- 
steps descending from the street or BARR AA 


or cobbler; on the street floor 
i the first’ floor up would be occupied by a’ nobleman or 
‘udee: above whom would be the family of an advocate or a 
anded gentleman ; next, there would be the family of a shop- 
keeper; and so on to the attics, in which, probably, might have 
been found-an actor, a street-porter, or a sempstress. Thus 
there was a complete mingling of all ranks under one roof; a 
plan which, however inconvenient to some of the. parties, was 
not without its social advantages.“ In the present day, the whole 


— a 


> ¥, 


* Referring to one of tho huge tenements so miscellancously occu, ied, 
the following ancedote is told of Lord Coalstoun by the author of tho 
Traditions of Edinburgh. “Tt was at that time the custom for advocates, 
and no less for judges, to dress themsolyes: in gown, wig, and cravat, at | 
their own houses, and to walk in a sort of state, thus rigged out, with 
their cocked. hats in thoir hands, to the Parliament House. They usually 
breakfasted carly, and, when dressed, were in the habit of leaning over 
their parlour windows for a few minutes before St Giles’s bell sounc:2 tig 
starting peal ofa qrarter to nine, cnjoying the agrecable‘morning air, and 
perhaps discussing the nows of the day with a ncighbouring advocate on 
the opposito sido of the alley. In this manner a close in the High Strect, 
would sometimes resembla a modern cofice-room more than anything 
else. It so happened that ono morning, while’ Lord Coalstoun was pre- 
parngito enjoy his matutinal treat, two girls, who lived in the second 

t above, were amusing themselves with a kitten, which, in thoughtless 
sport, they had swung over tho wiRlow`by a cord tied round its middle, 
and hoisted for some time up and down, till the creature was getting rather 
desperate with its exertions. In this crisis his lordship popped his head 
out of the window directly below tliat from which the kitten swung, little. 
suspecting, good casy man, what a danger impendcd, like the sword of 
Dionysius, over his head, hung, too, by asingle—not hair, it is true, but 
she more responsible material—gartor, when down came the exas- 
pera animal, at full carcer, directly upon his senatorial wig.: No sooncr 

aq girls perceive what sort of a landing-place their kitten had found, 
than, in terror and surprise, they began to draw it up; but this mcasuro 
„was now too late, for along with tho animal, up also came tho judge’s wig, 
fixed full in its detormined talons. His lordship’s surprise on finding: his 
wig lifted off his head, was redoubled when, on looking up, he perceived it 
englins its way upwards, without any mesns, visible to him, by which 

ts motions might be accounted fort’ The<astonishment, the dread, tho: 

almost awe. of the senator bolow—the half mirth half. terror of tho girls 
Hi A 
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aboyc—togetucr with tho ficrce and relentless cn of ret&ition on the 
t of puss:between, altogether formed a secne to Waich language cann 
o Justice, but which Georgo Cruikshank miglit perhaps embody with 
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: of the dncient tenements are appropriated to the lower, a 
-| “few of the middle classes.’ A number of the floors or Meee 
transformed into taverns; and by the subdivision of dwellings 
houses which once were-thouglit to be crowded with ten oF 
-twelve families, now contain four times’ the number. Under a 
single roof it has been found that as many as three hundred souls 
are lodged—how in¢ommodiously, and with what deterioration 
of morals, may easily be conjectured. ’ Bt 
What was begun’ from necessity has been continued from 
-choice. The fashion of building houses in floors for distinct fami- 
lies has spread to the New Town; and hence the houses of Edin-- 
-burgh are generally very much larger than those of London 
| and as respects size and appearanca, nearly resemble those of 
Paris and other continental cities. Although the practice. of 
dividing houses into floors for a number of families is oper, to 
serious objections, it is at the same time not withont its advan- 
tages. When the common stair has been ascended, and the 
dwelling reached, no more stairs are to be mounted. The floor 
possesses every convenience of dining and drawing-room, bed- 
chambers; kitchen, and closets, Suitable to Igre or small families; 
and the door of entrance from the landing-place as effectually cuts 
-off the communication with neighbours as would a door to the 
i Street. For the sake of keeping the common stair as private as 
] posible) it is now usually provided with a street door, which, 
-by means of an apparatus, can be opened from any floor above 
when she amponi bell epee his explanation is needed, 
#e-acrount for the rows’of bell-handles and names which are 
here and there observable at door-posts. -Tha rent of a floor in 
respectable parts of the town varies from £15 to £35 per 
-annum ; while that payable for entire, or, as they are here called, 
self-contained houses, is from £40 to £150, according to size 
and elegance. The local rates add about fifteen per cent. to . 
‘these charges. f 
- Altogether built of a white and durable sandstone, which're- 
tains a clean and fresh appare for a considerable length of 
time, the general aspect of the houses is that of great solidity, if 
not architectural elezance, the design being usually chaste, and. 
‘the masonry of the first order. It may almost be said that, for 
the most part, the private excel the public edifices in beauty. 
The public buildings, however, are, on’ the whole, above medio- 
crity. - With one or two exceptions, they are from the best classic 
models, and at least do not violate good taste. The Scott) Monu- 
mept alone, the work of a native self-taught artist, is without a, 
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o- ` ' . D 
considerable effect in ono of those inimitable sketches which ho is pleased 
to call Points of Humour. It was a joke, soon explained ard pardoned; 
but assureé?y the perpetrators of it did afterwards get many lengthene 
$i „ injunctions from ther parents never again to fish over-the window, with 
hy e Such a bait, for honcst men’s wigs.” È; 
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parallel in ete zastropolin and ganbe viewed with adiniration 
classes of strangers a3 a marye: e a 

T aainburgh is Aola manufacturing town—2 circumstance 
arisiig partly from its situation, ana partly from the constitu. 
tion of its society, which is essentially aristocratic, literary, and 

- professional. The only businesses carried on to a large extent 

` are printing, with the Kindred arts; iron founding, brewing, and 
coa baldas ‘The largest manufactories of paper in Scotland 
are situated on the North Esk, within a distance of -ten miles, 
The town has long been distinguished for its bankin. and life. 
insurance institutions. The principal profession is that of the 
law, in connexion with the supreme courts. - The next in im- 

portance is that of education, which has man able professors 
and teachers. Edinburgh is indeed resorted to by families 
from all parts of the empire for the sake of its numerous well- 
coiiducted schools, Taking a tone from these circumstances, the 
general society of Edinburgh is usually considered to be of a 
refined character; and this it seems likely to maintain from its 
eraning œ intercourse with the metropolis. 

In 1841, the populatión of Edinburgh, with its suburbs, was 
ESAT 5 at the same time the population of Leith was 26,433— 
total of the united towns, 164,615. In the population of Edin- 
burgh and its suburbs there were 6607 natives of England, 5594 
natives of Ireland, and 551 foreigners and British subjects born’ 
in foreign parts. Estimating at present the population of Edin- 
burgh with, its subixbs at 150,000,.it bears no comparison in 
point. of numbers with that of Glasgow ; the rapid incressa—-f 

: wench te one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of Scotlan R 


CIVIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Edinburgh, as a royal burgh, is governed by a council of 
thirty-three members, elected eby the RG From. the 
council are chosen the magistracy, ‘consisting of a lord provost 
(equivalent to lord mayor), and four bailies (equivalent to alder 
men). The police, now regulated and dressed on the model of 
that of the metropolis, is under the management of a body of 
commissioners, also elected by the inhabitants. : 

+ The ancient and extended royalty embraces thirteen parish 

with which are connected eighteen clerrymen of the Established 
Church, who are paid from the proceeds of a tax levied on the 

z *nhabitants; the saan estimated. income of each clergyman 
being about £500 annnally. Besides these, there is a numerous 
body of munisters connected with secetline and dissenting con- | 
gregations. Alege in the ĉity afid suburban parishes, there 

A speach Places of public worship; among which are in- 
chanas eight Episcopalian or English, and tw2 Roman Catholic! 
G le : -4 O 
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a : r “ ° 
ce! OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE OLD TOWN. 
u~ š 9 : i 
id THE CASTLE, 
nt ; 


id The stranger usually goes first to visit the castle. It may be- 
id| entered freely, but an order is required to see the regalia, which 
S. | are deposited within it: this order is obtained gratis by application 
e-| at an office in the council chambers. The regalia are not shown 
he | till noon. oot 
ü~ The rock on which the fortress is built rises to a height of 
rs] 383 feet above the level of the sea, and its battlements, towering 
es] above the city, may be seen in some directions for forty an 
l-| fifty miles. ‘Che rock is precipitous on all sides but the east; 
he] here it is connected with the town by an open esplanade. ‘he ' 
a} walls are believed’ not to be more than three Konei years old. 
ts} The principal buildings, now used as barracks, are at south- 
east Corner, and among these is an old palace, partly built by 
a8; Queen Mary in 1565, and partly in 1616. Pretty nearly the 
~| whole interest in a visit to the castle-pertains to this edifice. 
n-| Entering by a doorway in a projecting staircase, fronting a 
4i quadrangular court, we are conducted into a small vaulted aes 
m; ment containing the regalia; the different objects being p 
n-{ _ on an oval table, securely enclosed within a kind of cage of up- 
inj right bars. The crown lies on a cushjon of crimson velvet, 
of fenced with gold, ° 
y} and is surrounded 
by the sceptre, the 
sword with its 
sheath, and the 
treasurer’s mace. 
of} The room is fitted 
e] up with crimson ` 
| hangings, taste-o% 
-į fully disposed;, G 
yf} the whole lighted oii 
yf; up by four lamps. ' a Bartacsats 
-| The crown is very elegantly formed, the under part being: a 


o| centric arches of gold, crossing 2nd intersecting each other above 
-| the circles, and surmounted by a ball or gore, over which rises „ 
o| _ across patce, adogned with diamonds. ‘The cap or tiara of the 
crown is of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, and snes 

i 2 
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i i VII. for 

i is; but this was only, substituted by James 
he fener cap or tiara of purple velvet, which had. become 
much decayed during the concealment of the rega man the 
timeřof the civil war. . The. sceptre.1s_a slender rod ot silver, 
thirty-two inches in length, chased, and aneda a rie 

i figures, repre: 
dean ae Sel Senos heads rises a crystal 


id St James 
ee Se deers the lord chancellor of Scotland touched 


riiament in‘ token of the royal assent. ‘The sword 
the acts of 5 elegant, both in form: and proportion. It was.a 
aint? frou Pope Julius IL. to James IV. of Scotland (slain at 
Pi od fi en); and having been wrought in Italy shortly after the 
revival of the arts, is a beautiful specimen of sculpture. The 
handle is of silver, gilded, and the cross or guard is wreathed in 
imitation of two dolphins. The scabbard is adorned with filigyee- 
work .of silver, representing: boughs and leaves of oak with 
acorns; the device of Pope Julius being an oak-tree in fruit, 
The last monarch who used. the crown was Charles II., while in| | 
Scotland, previous to the disastrous battle of Worcester. Saved 
by friends of alty during the civil war, the regalia were after- 
wards dep ited, in a chest in the room in which they are now 
shown. In 1817 these interesting relics were taken irom their 
place of deposit, and thus freely exposed to public view.” 3 
Leaving the regalia, the stranger next:visits, in the same pile’ 
of building, but’ entered by a dierent: door, the room in which; | 
Queen Mary gave birth to James VI., on the 19th of June 1566,; 
It will create feelings of surprise to tind this" place now farming | 
part of a mean tavern or canteen. It is a small irrecular-shap | 
apartment, of about, eight feet square, and lighted by a single} 
window, overlooking the precipice beneath. The roof is divided 
into four compartments, having the-figure of a thistle at each 
corner, and a crown and the initials M. R. in the centre. When 
George IY. ‘visited the castle in 1822, he was conducted, at his. 
own request, to this little room, so interesting for-its historical 
associations. à A : i 
The most defensible part of the castle is on the east, near the 
above-mentioned edifice : here is a half-moon battery, on which 
is a flag-staff, facing the Old Town, and completely commanding 
the approaches to the fort. Furtherround to the north, overlook- 
ing the Argyle Battery, is the Bomb Battery, whence is obtained 
avery extensive poses of the New Town, the environs, the 
Firth of Forth, and the coast of Fife. On this lofty battery stands 
an: ancient piece ‘of ordnance, called Mons Jfeg, which is consi- 
dered a kind of national palladium of Scotland. -This gun, which 
iscsomposed of Jong bars of beat iron, hooped together by a close ! 
series of rings, measuring twenty incl-es in the ae is supposed. 
to have been fabricated under the auspices of James IY., ais in 
1498, employed it at the siege of Norham Castle, on the borders 
of England: _ It was rent in 1682, when.firing a salute, since) ¢ 


g 
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or! which time it has been quite useless. Having. be 
ae} England, and deposited in the Tower of Lon pete tents So 
le} to its old position, at the solicitation of the Scotch, in 1829. It 
t,| appears to have been custoynary to fire from it bullets of stone, 
It! which were afterwards economically sought for and picked up 
n | for future use. Some of these are piled alongside of Mag. 
al; . On the western side of the castle are some tall barracks, and 
d| also the arsenal or storehouses, in which are contained. thirty 

thousand stand of arms. These, and other objects of curiosity, 
aj are shown to strangers. Edinburgh castle is one of the forts 
at enjoined by the treaty of union to be kept up in Stotland;. but 
le | “as this portion of the United Kingdom needs no military de- 
le; fence, it may be described as a sourcg of useless expense to the 
mi country. 
> The long line of.street extendine from the castle to Holyrood. 
h| —called at different parts Castle Hill, Lawnmarket, High Sirett 
t.j and Canongate—embraces or abuts various objects of interest. 
in| This was the one thoroughfare of ancient Edinburgh; and, as 
d| already stated, many of the black and half-dilapidated houses 
t- which environ it were formerly inhabited by people of distinc- 
wi tion. 7 : : 
ir 

.CASTLE HILL—ASSEMBLY HALL. 


let - This esplanade, now trimmed and used for military drills, and 


hj on which is placed a statue of the late Duke of York, was ingld 
times a place of public execution in Edinburgh. the veign 


oflames VI., many unhappy beings, accused of witchcraft, were 
_ here burned at the stake. On the south is a pleasant view of 
le} Heriot’s Hospital; and on the north, near the entrance to the 
d| gardens, is seen an octagonal edifice, which was built in 1754 by 
h} “Allan Ramsay, author of the Gentle Shepherd, and other poetical 
ni pieces, and whom Burns was so desirous to emulate. In entering 
1s: stle Hill Street, we observe, in the wall of the right-hand corner 
al} edifice, a bullet, which was fired from the castle in repelling: the 
‘| Highland army in 1745—a striking memorial of the strife of past 
ej times. , wees 
h At the point of junction of Castle Hill Street with the Lawn- 
gi market, we have on our right a new church, with a handsome 
=| spire, which rises to a height of 240 feet.: This edifice, besides 
d| being used as a place of public worship, is employed as the hall 
ej of meeting of the General Assembly of the Established Church : 
this meeting takes place annually in May, and being attended 
by g nobleman commissioned by the crown to-represent Shae 
amore than ‘usual bustle is occasioned ia the town. Over the ° 
doorway of the building is the familiar cognisance of the Chursh 
of Scotland thë burning dush, åvith the motto, Nee tamen con- 
sumcbatur=—“ Nevertheless not consumed.” Across the new road = — 
from this structuge is a recently-erected place of public worship, 
| ebelonging to the Free Church, and appropriated to the ngre 
. 69 2 
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gation of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, one of the most eloquent 
rs in this new seceding body. i 


preache: 


e 


HIGHLAND SOOIETY’S MUSEUM. 


In proceeding down the Lawnmarket, we have occasion to pass 
the ae ETE formed by George the Fourth’s Bridge. Going 
along this a little way, we arrive at the Museum of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. This society, composed of 
noblemen and gentlemen interested in improving the condition 
of the Hishlands, was founded by charter in 1787, since which 
period it has greatly extended its operations, and is at present, 
one of the most important associations in‘Scotland. Its leading 
objéct is the improvement of agriculture; in which it has achiev 
remarkable results. The museum of the socie „here situated, 
and open to stran contains an interesting collection of iiutels 
of agricultural implements, and other objects relative to hus- 


bandry. . 


COUNTY HALL. 


Returning to the Lawnmarket, we observe, at the entrance to 
George the Fourth’s Bridge, a large public ‘building called the 
County Hall, in which the counts of the sheriff, and other affairs 
connected with the county, are conducted. Its architecture is 
after the purest Grecian models (the temple of Erectheus, in par- 
ticular); but it is nevertheless 2 somewhat heavy edifice, and 


Oy aa S 


far from convenient in its internąl arrangements. Everything! `; 


has been sacrificed to make an elegant front. It cost £15,000. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


At the foot of a short street leading northwards from the 
Lawnmarket, stands the Bank of Scotland. The building is 
“ comparatively modern, but the institution which it accommodates 
was the first established bank in Scotland, having been incor- 
porated in 1695 by an act of theScots:parliament.® 


D * Since tho Gstablishment of this venerable institution, apt ceili 
| 


. 
a a s a n 


a inane anana. 


within tho last thirty years, the number of banks i? Edi has cot 
siderably increased. “The following are tho “chief addins: — Royal 
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SITE OF OLD TOLBOOTH. 


The Coun’ Hall faces om open quadrangular spa 
right of which is the e a a E 
St Giles, and on the left, partly encumbering the Street, once 
stood the Old Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh—more familiarly 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian. It was a gloomy pile of building, 
four storeys in height, and built in 1661, for the accommodation 
of parliament and the courts of justice—also for the confinement 
of pinna In 1640 it was solely appropriated for prisoners, 
and continued to be so used till the period. of its demolition in 
1817. The door of entrance, which «vas situated within a few 
feet of the north-west corner of the church, was removed, along 
with the ponderous lock and key, to Abbotsford, where they were 
prized as curiosities by Sir Walter Scott, and are now to be seen. 

. . ST GILES’S CHURCH. 

This large and eonapicuous edifice, which occupies a promi- 
nent situation in the High Strêet, at the centre of the town, is 
of unknown antiquity, and it is only known to haye existed in 


the fourteenth century. Until the Reformation, it was a colle- 
giate church, dedicated to St Giles, the patron saint of the town ; 


. 16 was provided with thirty-six altars, and had nearly a hundr 


_Tations have not materially impro 


clergymen and other attendants. At the Reformation all this 
was swept away; its endowments weressequestrated and*mis- 
sz; for some time it was the only parish church in the city, 
while its ministrations were conducted by Joha Knox, the emi- 
nent Scottish reformer. The building was afterwards divided by 
walls, so as to form separate parish churches, with different en- 
trances; and in this condition it remained till a recent period, 
whén it underwent a thorough repair and a new casing with 
stone. It still consists of several compartments, ea ed as 
pariani churches; that on the easf being called the Hi urch. 
t was originally of the usual cruciform shape, and of Gothic 
architecture, but was never an elegant building, and its resto- 
wed it. The finest thing about 

it is the central square turret, the top of which is encircled 
with open figured stone-work, and from the different corners of 
the tower spring arches, which, meeting together, produce the 
appearance of an imperial crown. These arches are highly orna- 


Bank of Scotland, British Linen Company's Bank, Commercial Bank of a 
Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, also Edirtburgh aud Glasgow Banks 

with branches of scveral Glastow banks. All mentioned issue one-poutd 
notes, and this species’ of modey wil bo found by strangers to form the 
principal circulating medium here as elsewhere in Scotland, With aview 
to introduémg a gold circulation—to which the Scotch are very much 


~pposed—no newly-fistituted bank is permitted to fabricate and issue 
eonc-pound notes. 
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and from the apex of the crown 


ire. Thi bject i 

i ally ornamented short spire. This elegant object is 

prominen above the wide of the pra ead wen k fet ia 
ight, i be seen from a great distance. : wer | 

sie of piep pells which arenis ed daily at one o'clock. ‘The 

‘of any interest within the body of the building 


ah art } i 
is P a arnat of the Regent Murray (assassinated at Lin. 


lithrow on the 23d of January 1569-70 : it is situated in the 
southern division. s; 


mented with small pinnacles, 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 


i ce, on the south of the church, was originally the 
oeiee S t Giles, buteafterwards became a paved close or 


square, environed partly with private and partly with public)’ 


dings.: Those of a private kind, containing ‘a number of 


sees having been destroyed by fire in 1824, their site has since 


been occupied with handsome me edifices. With the excep-| 


tion of one of them—a bank—all the buildings are appropriated 
as court-houses and certain offices therewith connected. In the 
middle of the square is an equeStrian statue of Charles II., ina 
Roman dress. This is one of the oldest lions in the city. It was 
erected in 1685, about two months after the death of the king, 
at an expense of £1000. The material of which it is composed is 


Jead, bronzed. On the pedestal is a Latin el dea laudatory’ 


of the worthless personage who is commemorate ; 
Attthe south-west cerner of the square we enter, by a door in 
the arcade, one of the most interesting edifices in Edinburga 


a j 
K THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


The want of a proper r placa of assembly for the Scottish parlia: 
ment having been greatly felt in the reign of Charles I., on the 
suggestion -of. that“ monarch, the magistrates of Edinburgh hid 
the foundation of a house for this purpose in 1632, which they 
finished in 1640, at an expense of £11,600. The building so 
erected has latterly been concealed by a Grecian front, at the ex- 
pense of government; and it is only on passing the lobby that 
we find ourselves introduced to the fine old hall, which formed 
the principal part of the original edifice. $ 

The hall extends to the noble length of 122 feet by a breadth 
of 49, and has a lofty roof of oak, arched and disposed in the 
same style of open wood-work as that of Westminster Hall, 
with pendant gilt knobs. It was in this hall that the Scottish 


parliament sat previous to the union. This assemblage esn- 


“ sisted of but one house—commons, nobility, and dignitaries of 
tie church all being united in nai Godyy The throne of the 
king stood at the south end, bentath the great window, and was 


A 


= an erectioñ ef considerable altitude. Thence, along the sides of} 


the apartment, were the seats of the bishopsand nobility, and 
etter these, on each side, were forms, ies sat the eae 
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issioners of counties and boroughs. In‘the middle ws 
AE at which sat the lord clerk register and S 


the chancellor. At the upper end of the table lay. the re 


is) tal cn A 
in taking the minutes, and recording the décisions as delivered by 
E i 
he] whose presence was indispensable. The bar of the house was. at 
ag) the foot of the table, nearly halfway down the apartment shee 
n-| also was a pulpit; and be ond this there was an area. partitioned — 
he off for the. use of the public, and a small gallery for the same 
urpose. cs 
P The old furniture of the Parliament House. remained on the 
floor for the better part of a century, and was partly used by the 
he; courts of law, which succeeded to the full possession of the hall 
or} and its precincts. Within the last forty years there have been: 
licl several very sweeping alterations for the sake of better accommo- 
of} dating the courts. On the east side, on each side of the entrance, 
ce! is a recess with benches, and a small arena for the courts of lofds 
ed; stained glass, in which is represented Justice, with ‘her.sword 
hej and balance. This is a modern work of art, having. been fitted 


in so lately as 1824. Bencath the window are curtained entrances 
to two commodious small court-rooms, also of lords ordinary, 
where certain debates are heard.. A passage in the eastern wall 
leads to a gallery, in which are situated the court-rooms for the 
first and the second divisions. ) : 

The courts above referred to unitedly compose- the Cour of 
inj  Session—an institution consisting of thixteen judges, which, for 
=|  the-despatch of business, constitute two distinct chambers or 

divisions, to either of which litigants .can carry, their cases. The 
presiding judge in the first division is the lord president, and 
a:| -that of the second division is the lord-justice’ clerk. From the 
iel frst division are detached two judges, with the title of lords 
i ordinary, and from the second there are detached three. ‘To one 
y oF other of these ordinaries all cases come in the first instance. 
30, The office of lord on ihe ordinary bills is held for.a specified time 
z| by the judges in rotation, the two presidents excepted. The 
t| Otice of this functionary is in one respect that of a lord chan- 
di  cellor for Scotland. He grants injunctions or interdicts, and 
executes other matters on summary procedure; the greater 
h of which business is performed at his private residence, or at an 
office entitled the bill-chamber. ok geese : 

The Court of Session, as the highest, civil court in Scotland, 

Gaus o all those’ peculiar powers exercised in England by thie 


p- ordinary. The south end is lighted up by a large window of 


rts.of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Admiralty, 
and others, being both a court of law and equity. It dates from 
the era of the early Scottish monarchy, though remodelled by 
; modern acts of parliameft...The judges, on certain. occasions, 
|  tesolve themselves into courts of criminal jurispyucence, Con- 
| __stituting the High Court of Justiciary, and the circuits or assizes. 
<i e They likewise; on occasions, form the Teind Court—a judicature 


A 
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matters connected with the Estab, 


j regulating certain “secular ice e Stay, 
fhed hurcli: as the plantation of churches, division GA parishes 
and allocation of stipends, out of the teind or ole id by the 
heritors or landed gentry. All there courts are y open ty 
the public; and strangers will feel interested in observing’ the 
decorous manner in which the business is conducted. If from 
England, they will, in particular, take some interest in the pro. 
ar 3 of the High Court of J usticiary—entered from the south 
side of the square—in which they will observe that the cases arg 
conducted by a public officer of the crown—the lord advocate or 
one of his deputes ; and also that the jury consists of fifteen per 
who decide by a majority. 5 £ 
The Faculty of REE a association of barristers entitled 
to plead before the supreme courts, and who act as counsel: tg 
litizants. They are presided over Gis dean. ..The attorney, 
qualified to: conduct cases.form two bodies—the writers to the 
signet, and the solicitors before the supreme courts. The hall of 
the Parliament House, during sessions, exhibits a busy scene, 
being the daily resort, either for business or lounging, of the 
greater part of the legal profession, besides a multitude of other 
persons. Certain seats ee the sides of the hall are appro 
riated to advocates, and others to the general practitioners. 

fall is ornamented with two statues in marble—one of Lord Pre! 
sident Blair, son of the author of “ The Gyave,” and the other’ 
the Lord President Forbes, by Roubiliac. . ‘The latter, considered 
very dine, is,in the attitude of administering an oath. The floor, 
near its northern end, may be said to be encumbered, morata 
ornamented, with a heavy statue of the late Lord Melville. 


THE ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY. , 


The library of the Faculty of Advocates is one of the largest 
collections of books in Scotland, and to literary men in Edin 
burgh, by the liberal indulgence of its Big, it answers the 
purpose, to a certain extent, wùich is effected by the library of 
ge eee Maen in Tondon Like that national institu- 

on, 16 1s entitled to a copy of every work published in the 
United Kingdom. The Advocates’ Tna has IENE various, 

of place, and is yet far from enjoying a proper suite of 
apartments. On entering by a door from the fall of the Parlia- 
ment House, one division of the library is reached by descending 
a stair to the EN while the other division occupies a hall opposite 
the entrance, e rooms below contain, some of the more curious 
eld treasures of literature; and it is understood that it wasin 
these now dingy chambers that that odious tribunal, the Scottish į 
Privy Council, held its sittings on the ‘onhappy objects of regali 
tyranny in the seventeenth centiry., ‘In the upper hall, which is 
= y part of-a building to be afterwards exten ed, are-the vond 
more immediately in puat by the advocatrs. It cannot be! » 
uninteresting to know that David Hume the historian once! ° 
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ed the office of librarian—an office now occupied r Irvine 
or of “Lives of the Scottish Poets;” and ioe sli Bonde 
this gentleman, there are several assistant librarians, whose kind- 
ness to strangers deserves ovr warmest acknowledement. Among 
the articles in the collection most prized for their rarity may be 
mentioned a manuscript Bible of St Gerome’s translation, be- 
Jieved to have been written in the eleventh century, and which is 
known to have been used as the conventual copy of the Scriptures 
in the abbey of Dunfermline; a complete copy, in two volumes. 
of the first printed Bible, executed in bold black-letter, by Faust 
and Guttenberg (probably worth £3000) ; a set of the Gosp 
written in the Tamul language, upon dried weeds or leaves, am 
arranged in a case; the original Solemn League and Covenant, 
drawn out in 1580, and bearing a beautiful autograph signature 
of James VI., besides those of many of his courtiers ; six distinct 
manuscript copies of the Covenant of 1638, bearing. the original 
signatures of all the eminent men of that time; some letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots ; the Wodrow manuscripts; a valuable col- 
lection of the chartularies of various religious houses; and a few 


ancient manuscripts of the classics. 
THE SIGNET LIDRARY. 

The library of the Writers to the Signet occupies a building - 
also connected with the Parliament House, from which it may 
be entered, the principal doorway, however, being e 
open space which is in front of the Couty Hall. “The building 
ex‘xtorly presents a handsome Grecian façade of two storeys; 
within, it forms an upper and lower apartment, both of which 
are of elegant sppe oe and fitted up as a BUSSE The upper 
room, approached by a spacious staircase and lobby, is 140 feet 
long by 42 feet wide, with an elliptical arched ceiling, very 
richly panelled, and supported by twenty-four fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order. Between the columns on the south 
side there are windows, and tke room is further lighted by a 
large cupola in the centre of the ceiling. The books are arranged 
in presses between and behind the pillars, and a gallery runs 
along the whole, at the height of twenty feet. The floor is of oak, 
covered with a rich carpet, and all the furniture is of the most 
splendid-description. ‘The whole cost of the room is said to have 
amounted to nearly £12,000. The lobby and staircase are em- 
bellished with busts and portraits of eminent personages con- 
nected with the Scottish judicature. 3 
ine > HIGH STREEI—CANONGATE. oy ANO 


Passing from the Partiament Square by the north-east entry, 
the stranger again finds lilmself in the High Street, and exactly 
in front pf the Roxar ExcnancE—a large building, with a cen- 


tral courtyard, employed for the meetings of the Town-Council 


e and other civic purposes. On the right, in issuing from the 
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i lately been 
arliament Square, a new Poxtce OFFICE has 
aikee A litle lower down, near the centre of Se el 
is the site of the ancient of Edinburgh, remov' ah Ik 
The demolition of this ancient fabric has since been much re- 
greted: Scott alludes to the circumstance in Marmion :— 
“u Dun-Edin’s cross, a pillared stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon ; 
But now is razed that monument, 
: Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland’s Jaw was sent 
z In glorious trumpet clang. | 
Oh, be his tomb as Jead to Icad : 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head-!— 3 
A minstrel’s malison is said.” 
The spot is now marked by a circle of stones in the causeway; | 
aml tee public erin are still made. Nothing.further) 
of interest occurs in the High Street at this part. Proceed. 
ing down the street, and passing the Tron Church and; the 
crossing to North and’South Bridge Streets, we soon reach the) ~ 
head. of the Canongate; but befere entering this contracted part} 
of the thoroughfare, we have occasion to see on the left or north) . 
side an old edifice, which was at one time the house of Jona 
Kyox. A small effigy, in stone, of the reformer occupies the 
projecting angle of the building. sod 5 a 
The Canongate, which is a civic dependency. of the city, and; | 
ecciesjastically a. distinct parish, will be traversed with melan-) 
choly intereSt. Once fhe court end of the town, and occppiad) 
by persons of distinction, it is now abandoned to the meanest ofj 
e mean—several houses are dilapidated, and the street flutters} 
in rags and wretchedness. About the middle, on the left-hand| , 
side going down, are the old prison of the burgh, distinguished 
by a picturesque projecting clock, and the church and church- 
yard. In this obscure cemetery lie the remains of the illustrious | 
Adam Smith, author of the “ Wealth of Nations,” also of Robert 
Fergusson, an unfortunate Scottish poet, over whose remains; — 
Robert Burns piously erected a monument. A little farther! | 
down, on the south side of the street, stands Queensberry House; 
2 large dull edifice, formerly the residence of the Dukes of 
Queensberry, now a house of refuse for destitute poor. í 
- At the foot of the Canongate the stranger enters the precinct} — 


pa yt EA Ee ae 


of Holyrood, and has before him the celebrated 


PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 


ae A:palace was built here in connexion with the abbey founded 
by,David I., and this old structure was considerably OAA 
by James V. The whole, howevgr, was destroyed by Cromwell, 

m~ excepting nthe north-west angle, or that portion fronting. the 
spectator as he approaches from the Canongate. All tne rest is 
compara tively modern, having been built in the reign of Charles 


f 
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nj} q7., but in a way to harmonise with the older i 
5 l ng.: The architect on this occasion’ was Sir V inn Brae aid 


the building was executed by Robert Mylne, whose tomi 

be seen oe the north side of She chapel. The design of aan aloe 
by Bruce seems to be much the same as that of Hampton Court. 
The edifice is.of stone, and of a quadrangular. figure, with an 
open court in the centre, surrounded by piazzas. The whole is 
in a plain Grecian style of architecture. 

Having been erected after the Scottish monarchs had removed 
to England, the palace generally cannot be said ever to have been 
a royal residence for more than short 

ortion of the older palace a different fisey can bẹ told. James 
Į. was father of Mary, and when that ynfortunate princess landed 
in Scotland, she was conducted to the palace which her father had 
erected. The house was of large dimensions, much larger than 


eriods. Of the surviving 


et) at present; but Mary selected for her private apartments théze 
l-; which occupied the north-western angle of the building, compre- 
e] hended chiefly in two turrets. Fortunately, this was the part 
e] “saved from the outrage of Cromwell’s soldiers. ‘Thus, by an acci- 
"t| dent, Mary’s apartments are preserved; and, what is still more 
i remarkable, they are at this day pretty much in the condition 
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she left them, although nearly three hundred years have since 
passed away. 

-} Ascending a stone staircase from the piazza of the court, under 
3 the guidance of an ever-rendy attendant, we reach these rooms, 


so full of historical associations, and are, naturally surprised to 


li ok:-s*re how simply the beautiful queen had been accommodated. 
of} In the first place, there is a vestibule, where the plood of Rizzio is 
"3| still shown upon the floor; though, we allow, it requires a stretch. 
y of faith to detect its appearance. Next is her presence-chamber— 


a room of large dimensions, with a carved oak roof, embellished 
with ciphers of different kings, queens, and princes, in faded 


3] paint and gold. The walls are decked with a great variety of 
Pp ; y ; : 

t] pictures and prints; and someocold chairs and other furniture 

8; are preserved. Adjacent to this apartment, occupying the‘front 

t! of the tower, is the bedchamber of Mary, in which her bed is . 

¢; shown, in a very decayed condition. The only other two apart- 

Ý] ments are a small dressing-room and a cabinet, in which last 


she was sitting at supper when Rizzio was assailed by his assas- 
sins. Near the door which leads from the bedchamber into this 
apartment is shown a private staircase in the solid wall, commu- 

' nicatine with a suite of rooms below, which perhaps were those 
occupied by Darnley, as it is known he conducted the conspiras 
tors by this passage into the presence of his wife. These wor 

d| small rooms contain a:fow shies of interest, said to have he- 

l,; longed to the queen’s toilet; alsa some tapestry, wrought by her 

ej Own ha Cold and deserted, and with all around Saving the 

is | _appeararfce of age and decay, Mary’s apartments cannot fail to 

3"e inspire melancholy reflections; but to the reader of history; the 
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ie j ad will at the same time afford 
‘view of the scene here disclosed w: Se AE ior la 


leasure—the satisfaction of seeing t ; 
carte took place which have for ceituries been the theme g 
narratives and discussions. g : z 

Sie seen Queen Mary’s apartments, little else in the palag 
is worth looking at. In a long apartment, 1n which takes plac 
the election of representative Scottish peers for the House oj 
Lords, are exhibited “portraits of a hundred and six Scottis 
monarchs.” Being merely daubs with a fictitious likeness, they 
are treated with deserved contempt. The other apartments ay 
fitted up principally in a modern style, and are in part occupied 
by the families of noblemen and others-who have received -per 
mission to reside within, the palace, of which the Duke 
Hamilton is heritable keeper. As a place of royal resideng 
the palace is now scarcely suitable. Its low situation and wan 
of a sunk storey render it damp; while it is destitute of many 
desirable conveniences. When George IV. was in Scotland it 
1822, he held courts in one of the apartments; but he resided z 
the palace of the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith. 


kc] 
ABBEY OF HOLYROOD. 
' Partially adhering to the walls of the palace, and now a root 


less ruin, this was at one time an excee ingly handsome strug’ 
e occasion of th: 


ture, built in the florid Gothic style. On t 


os QUEEN'S PARK—ANTHUR’S eres, 
ehind the abbey and palace éf Holyrood are th ds 
pied the Qneen's Parks wherein sree hillsof rthur' 

eat and Salisbury Crags. The park, which includes these hi 
San to about four miles in circumference, and was enclos 
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James V. with a stone.wall, the ereater part i i 
i Whatever might have been the condition aal : 
in early times, they havefor gany years been destitute of trees 
and suitable only for pasture) Till lately, the Earl of Haddineton 
possessed aright of forestry over them, subject to the right of 
free perambulation by the inhabitants of Edinburgh. © This 
nobleman’s right having been purchased by the crown, the whole 

ands are now under the charge of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, by whom many, beneficial improvements are in the 
course of execution. Some intrusive enclosures have heen already 
thrown open; cross-walls, stiles, and old houses have been re- 
moved; morasses drained ; and lastly, a handsome public drive 
has been made along the lower grounds, and round the hills, 

As the whole of this interesting royal demesne is open to the 
public at all hours, the stranger should not quit Edinburgh 
without visiting at least Arthur’s Seat, the most lofty and pro- 
minent of the two hills. Carriages are admitted along the new 
drives as far as finished. Both hills are of the same mineralogical 
character—green-stone and. trap-tuff ejected by volcanic action, 
and offer a study to the geologist: their surface also affords an , 
interesting field of research to the botanist. Arthur's Seat rises 
to a height of 700 feet from the meadow at its base, or 796 feet 


| above the level of the sea. Its name has puzzled etymologists : 
; the most reasonable conclusion is, that‘its present designation is 


a corruption of two Celtic words signifying “the hill of arrows.” 
Any connexion with King Arthur is now entirely repudiated. 
Tk>.-2ame Salisbury, applied to the crags or cliffs, has been 
not less difficult; the most plausible conjecture Js, that it is also 
derived from a Celtic term signifying a “ desert or waste place.” 
- In ascending Arthurs Seat, strangers usually proceed by wa: 
of St Anthony’s Chapel, the ruins of which occupy the summit 
of a knoll projecting from the northern side of the hill. This 
religious structure is of considerable antiquity, and it is only 


; by the name that it is known tohave been a dependency of the 


preceptory of St Anthony in Leith. Along with some adjoining 
cells, it has long been in ruins, little now remaining but a por- 
tion of the side wall; efforts, however, have been made to pre- 
vent further demolition. The view from this height is vi 
charming. In the ascending path to the chapel is “St Anton's 
Well”—a beautiful spring of clear water, which, proceeding out 
the rock, is emptied into a stone basin, and at one time fur- 

nished a humble fevers to the recluses above. This little 
fouptain will perhaps be viewed with some further degree ofa 
interest by the poetic mind, on recollectirg the allusion to it in ` 
the old Scottish lyric— A . : e 

“Now Arthur’s Seat shal? be my bed— a 

«= The sheets shall ne'er be pressed by me; ? 
> St Antox’s Well shall be my drink, - 
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i in the low ground, near the eastern extrel, 

ote oF the baits ae iy Musshet’s Cairn—a low hillock k ; 
stones, cast by passengers d 

Muschet had closed a long course 


marora as dreary spot, with the surrounding: scene, it wi 


‘d is graphically alluded to in “The 
Dothan. The w ole precicts of the park, indeed, may, fron 
similar allusions by Scott, be described as classic ground. 
valley of Hunters Bog, between the two hills—the pathway 
round. the ‘brow of Salisbury Crags—and St Leonards, a rocky 
knoll with a few cottages, at the southern exit from the park 
are all points which usually engage the attention of ae | 
For those who have an hour or two to spare at sunrise, In a si 
mers morning, when the weather is favourable, no greater = 
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Sure could.be named than a ramble over these hills and va 
which, though within a mile of a populous city, are usually a 
still and lonely as a Highland solitude. In a clear day, the vi 
from the top of Arthur's Seat is extensive and grand—embracing 
a stretch of sea and -land from Ben Ledi in the west to the Bag, 
* in the east, and from the Lammermuir Hills in the south to thi 
‘Lomond Hills in Fife in the north. This wide circumferenc 
taking in the larger portion of the Lothians and shores of th 
Firth of Forth, contains the bulk of:the historical, district ¢. 
Scotland—that with which the principal -events were connecii 
from the invasion of the Romans till the: battle of Prestonpan 
The view towards the south, either from the summit of the-hi 
or the new road half-way up, embraces Duddingstone Loch 
village at its-base, and about a mile beyond, Craigmillar Cas 
which was for a time inhabited by Mary Queen of Scots.* 


‘OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE SOUTH SIDE. - 


Proceeding along South Bridge Street from the High S 
the stranger will have occasion to pass and look down upon ' 


** Holyroodhouse and its park, in virtue of an ancient privilege, form 
legalised sanctuary for debtors. A small number of individuals, who hs 
found it necessary to protect their persons fora time from the grasp 
tho'law, are constantly to bo found residing here; in the humble aber 
which surround the palace. The limit of the sacred ground is marked i 
the direction of the town by a gutter or strand, which intersects t 
street about a hundred yards from the palace, and on crossing that, th! 
charm of security is cither lost or acquired. Though receiving we 
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m- Protection by stepping over tlio strand, it is necossary for debtors, wi 
twenty-four hours after, ĉo enter their names in the books of tho bailie 
Solyrood, which lic at an offico within the barrier. On this, a print 
form of protection is given for a consideration of two guineas, where 

P the applicant is scrcencd from all civil diligence for debts contracted pri 
to the date á? his registration. Refugecs havo liberty to led tho sm 
aay from twelve o’clock on Saturday night for the:space of twenty-iot 

lonr This is the only remaining sanctuary in the British islands. 
G 
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+ Cowgate—in appearance a kind of subterranean street—a 

g Bi gay suburb of Edinburgh, bus now inhabited chiefiy by 
le, dealers ip old furniture and other articles. Beyond the arc 

whence 2 bird’s-eye view cf this lower region is ‘obtained, we 
| arrive on the left at a street in which is situated the Rovar Ix- 
FIRMARY, or principal hospital for the sick and hurt in Edin- 
burgh. It is a large and commodious edifice, built in 1736, and 
has long maintained a high character for the efficiency of its 


ih arrangements. 
i THE COLLEGE. ` 
Passing Infirmary Street, we have on our right a large and 


à massive structure—the UxNIYERSITY os COLLEGE of Edin ureh. 
al In the reign of Queen Mary, this district was all open ground, 
& on which was an old religious establishment called «Kirk of 
Y Field;” and it was in one of the ancient edifices here that the 
unfortunate Darnley was lodged when he was blown up by gun- 
et; powder on the 10th of February 1567—his body havin Sea 
Mg) picked up near the old city wall, in a place now known an Deans 
mond Street. On the spot occupie by the Kirk of Field, a 
University was instituted by James VI. in the year 1582; 
and by means of subsequent benefactions from the crown and 
from individuals, the establishment attained a respectable footing. 
‘It now consists of sixty-three professors, some of whom are elected. 
by the crown, but the greater number by the Town-Council, in 
whom resides the power of supervision. a The different classes 
‘ar. -zitended by about twelve hundred students, who wear no 
peculiar garb, and reside in lodgings in the tewn. ‘The whole 
of the buildings primarily used for the College existed till 1789, 
when the new telang were begun to be .erected. As now 
finished, they form a huge structure, with a large court in 
the centre. On the west side of the court, a great part of the _ 
edifice is devoted to a museum of natural history; on the south 
is the library; the other places bring devoted to class-rooms and 
other accommodations. A number of distinguished men in science 
and literature have been connected with this institution; among 
others may be mentioned the illustrious Cullen, Black, Gregory, 
Fergusson, Stewart, Blair, Robertson, Leslie, and the Monros. ` 
The Colleze of Edinburgh still maintains a h igh reputation as 
a school of medicine and surgery. _ t 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, &c. 
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i - This is an institution distinct from the university. To 
Ti strangers, it is oily interesting for its vałuable museum, amiy 
e consisting of preparationg:; though to some a sight of these wil 
Wj be far from ‘pleasing. The bailding is situated in Nicolson. 
i «Street, 9,-short way from the University. Forthey on, in the’ ~ 
w same street, is the-AsyLusr FOR THE BLIND, an interesting 
o charitable institution. - are 
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HENIOT'S HOSPITAL. ; 
i and respected institution és situated in an open ground 
ia Eton and apse by George tho Fos Pa i 
OLETE. f m l Jhi 
Hospital was founded and endowed by George Heriot, jewelle! 
to Jeme VI., in the year 1624. anes pana: Eir aean | 
i oun in 1628, and finished 1 0. Sa 
re Bene acute in the Elizabethan style, with turre 
and enclosing a quadrangular court. The cost of its erection 
was £30,000, which nearly swallowed up the fonds; but, i 
careful management, these are now more than adequate for 
demands, ais the overplus, under powers granted by a late aci 
of parliament, is devoted to the erection and support of schools 
{Gr poor children in different quarters of the town. The objec 
of Heriot’s Hospital resembles that of Christ’s Hospita iy 
London—the board, clothing, and education of boys, of whom 
the present number is one hundred and eighty. They must al 
be the sons of poor burgesses of Edinburgh. The education 
under different masters, 1s liberal; and in general management, 
it is acknowledged that the institution is the most muniticent ¢ 
the kind in Scotland. The Town-Council and clergy of Edin: 
h are the governors. Orders to see Heriot’s Hospital my 
be obtained from the secretary's office, Royal Exchange buildings 
The free schools connected with the institution’ are | Kewise noj- 
unworthy of a visit from those interested in education, ~= 
- Opposite Heriot’s Hospital, on the south, stands a simila 
e enr asig Watson’s Hospital; and there are variou: 
institutions ‘of this class, including Donaldson’s Hospital, a build. 
ing of great magnificence recently erected at the west end ci : 
the New Town, the Orphan Hospital, &c. 
East from Heriot’s Hospital is situated Greyfriars’ churchyard, 
which derives some interest frora having been the place in which! 
was signed the Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. j 


eS tO ele tot Me aAa N & Ip 


THE LINKS. 


South from Heriot’s and George Watson’s Hospitals lie certain 
grounds called the Meadows, and Bruntsfield Links, the whole! s) 
extending to about two hundred acres: the greater part of thes] ` 
grounds is open for the recreation of the inhabitants, in virtue of 
ancient royal grants to the city. Bruntsfield Links form fine 
pen downs, and are used for the game of golf, an out-door sport 

eras to Scotland, ‘The environs in this quarter abound in 
dsome villas, and the walks are retired ai charming. Be, 
yond the Links, to the south-west, is the salubrious and pleasant 
m~ Village of Morningside. Here has lately been erected a, LUNATIC 
AsyLum, on a large scale, and the Management of which is 0n) » 
the most enlightened principles. h iz 
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SCENE OF SCOTT'S INFANCY. 


The whole of the “ south side” was the scene of Walter 7 
infancy and boyhood. He was born (August 15, Trae 
house long since gone, which stood at a spot in North Colere 
Street near the head of the College Wynd—formerly the chet 
| avenue leading to the seat of learning. His father afterwards 
removed to the house No. 25 George Square, and here Walter 
spent the princes pers of his boyish days; first attending a 
school in Hamilton’s Entry, Bristo Street (now a farrier’s shop), 
and subsequently the old High School, at the foot of Infirmary 
Street. In his memoirs, he alludes to various amusing incidents 
which occurred in the Meadows, the Links, and other parts of 
the nei hbourhood. At the distance of about. two miles south 
is Blackford Hill, a rocky eminence, from which a highly pié- 
turesque view of the city isobtained. It was on this, and Braid 
Hill sajoiningion the south, that the unfortunate James IV. en- 
ii} camp with is army before setting out on the expedition which 
terminated in his defeat at Flodden. Scott must have 
a vivid recollection of the locality when he wrote the lines in 

‘armion :— 


“ Blackford! on whose uncultured breast, 
Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 
A truant-boy, I sought the nest, a 
Or listed, as I lay at rest, a, 5 a 
-+ * — While rose, on breezes thin, : 
The murmur of the city crowd, , ` 
And, from his steeple jangling loud, 
Saint Giles’s mingling din. 5 
Now, from the summit to the plain, 
Waves all the hill with yellow grain; 
| And o'er the landscape as I look, 
hi Nought do I see unchanged remain, 
i .ı Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 
‘ To me they make a heavy moan, 
Of early friendships past and gone.” 
Alludine to the view northwards towards Edinburgh from the 


spot, he continues :— 


in 
le 
“Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, . 
è 
rt 
n 
has 


Tor fairer scene he ne'er surycyed. , . 
When sated with the martial show 
e bat pene all the plain below, pay LES 
The wandering eye could o'er it’ go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
` With gloomy splendour red; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, a ° 4 
That gound her sable turrets flow, 
2 The morning beams were shed, 


3 
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And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandcur clothed the height, 
‘Where the huge castle hqlds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Minc own romantic town ! 
But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
‘And as each heathy top they kissed, - 
"It gleamed a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw; 
. Here Preston-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 
And, broad between them rolled, 
. The gallant Firth the eye might note, 
a Whose islands on its bosom float, 
- Like emeralds chased in gold.” 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE NEW TOWN. 
» 2 © « THE CALTON HILL.” _ 


This eminence, approached from Princes Street by Waterla 
Place, attains the height of 350 fect above the level of the se. 
Laid out with walks ior the recreation of the citizens, it offers; 
most.extensive prospect of the town on the one side, and the sa 
on the othér. On the rocky apex stands a MonumEeyz_1 
Lorp Nztsov, in the form of a tall shaft springing from a 
octagonal base—an object in a poor- style of art, and only re 
deemed by the magnificent panoramic view which is obtained, 
from its summit. ‘The lower part is a species of coffee or refres 
ment-room: 

Near Nelson’s Monument, on another protuberance, stands the 
Natrona Monument, an unfortunate attempt to imitate th 
Parthenon .of Athens: only thirteen columns for the west end 
of the edifice have been erected; we believe at an expent 
of. upwards of £1000 each. The object of the erection was to 
commemorate those Scotsmen who had fallen in the different; 
engagements by sea and land during the last war with France; 
but as the policy of this war is now extremely doubtful, if not 
considered to have been erroneous, the purpose of the monument 
has lost all paouoisympathy and support. The columns, which 
form not a bad ruin, were erected between 1824 and 1830. New 


mthi unfortunate monyment, on the east, is situated SHORTS) 


QBSERYVATORY, a meritorious establichment, containing some 
good astronomical and other insfruménts, and therefore worthy! 
of the stranger's attention. A small fee is paid for admission. — 

In front of the National Monument, to the west, is the Royal 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, a neat edifice in the Grecia 


e 
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style, within a walled enclosure. In one of the corner 

eT is a small but neat monumental erection, es eS 
` the late Prorzssor Prayrain. A little lower down the hill 

on the south, is a handsome columnar erection, a copy. with 

variations, from the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, desioned 

to commemorate the late Ducatp STEWART, author of several 

works on moral philosophy. | 
Eastward from these erections, and verging on the public road, 

with a southern exposure, stands the Hiem Scuoot or Epix. © 

BURGH—a splendid edifice, with a considerably. projecting pedi- 

ment. This building was erected after a design*by Thomas 

Hamilton, architect; and cost about £80,000, a.considerable por- 

tion of which sum was raised by subscription, The High School 

is an old and much-respected institition, and, as a grammar 

school, has been attended by many men of celebrity. In former 

times, the institution occupied a building in the Old Town, aid 

was removed to this handsome new, structure about 1828. The 

pigi Shoo] is under the immediate patronage of the Town- 
» Council. . < 

In a conspicuous situation on,the opposite side of the road from 
the High School, stands an edifice, within a railing, commemo- 
rative of Ropert Burns. This handsome structure was raised 
by subscription; a few years ago. ‘A marble statue of the poet 
which it once contained has,-for the sake’ of better preservation, 
been removed tothe College library. 3 ; 

; The view from the railing in front of the High School, logking ` 
|! westward- towards the North Bridge, and southwards towards 
the back of the Canongate (the tall chimney. of the gas-works in 
the centre of the wildly-broken scene of house-tops), cannot but- 
have a striking effect on strangers. The North British Railway 
proceeds by a tunnel beneath the hill in this quarter. 

Westward, along the Calton Hill road from this spot, on the 
left-hand side in entering the town, is an extensive suite of 
castellated buildings erected within a high wall, constituting the 
Prison oF Epinzurcu. The edifices are all modern, and their 
internal arrangements, under the general direction of the Prison 
Board for. Scotland, are as perfect as circumstances will admit of. 

-The establishment 1s supported by.general taxation. i 
__In entering the town from the Calton: Hill, we proceed ang. 
Waterloo Place—a handsome new street, in which are situated, 
on the southern side, the GENERAL Posz-Orrics and STAMP- 
OFFICE, both elegant stone erections. Adjoining the Post-office 
is a small burying-ground of old date, containing the tomb of 
David Hume the ‘historian: it is a round. tower-like structare=> 
Conspicuous from its situation. Here: also has: lately bema - 
erected’ an obelisk called she Martyrs’ Monuxenr, desi 
| to commemorate the sufferings and struggles for civilliberty Of e- 
1, Muir, Paimer, and others about the year 1793. as 

a Issuing from Waterloo Place, we have on our left the THEATRE: 


9 
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; by the sheriffs, by which means the most recent information. can 


ae ‘and Scotland, with the Act of Ratification of the same 
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Rora, 2 building of plain appearance ; and on our right, beyong 
the which leads to Leith, 3 i 
THE GENERAL REGISTER-HOUSE OF SCOTLAND: 


ildi i lar co 

i ists of a square building with a quadrangu urt 
BRERA AE a circular structure or bres feg 
in diameter, which joins the sides of the court, and just leave; 
sufficient spaces at the four angles for the admission of. ligh 
ïnto the inner side of the outer edifice. To the spectator from 
the street it presents a compact buildin: of 200 feet-in length, 
by a breadth of 120 fee ossessing an elegant front of smoot) 
ashlar work, with Corinthian pilasters and a pediment above th 
entrance. Each of the corners is surmounted by a small circula 
turret, with a clock and vane. From the centre is seen a dome 
which surmoupts the inner structure. The building is two visibl 
storeys in height, with a sunk area flat level with the street, and 
screened by an enclosing parapet, divided m the middle bye 
double flight of steps. Tt stands forty feet back from the ling 
of Princes Street, and, from the felicity of its situation, as wel 
as its tasteful design, it has a mvch better appearance than any 
other public building in Edinburgh. ; : 

The General Register-House is a depository not only of state 
papers and public archives connected with Scotland, but of copie! 
or records of all the title-deeds of property, and of every de 
scription of legal contracts, mortgages, &c. existing in th 
counfry, and by the careful preservation of which innumerabk 
disputes aré prevented, and the just rights of every individual at 
discovered:on the slightest examination. Besides the registen 
of the above nature, the establishment: contains records of ali 
suits at law, with the whole of the papers, printed and:written, 
which have. been used in actions before the. supreme courts fori 
centuries. To the immense collection of registers and poren 
which has thus been formed, additions are yearly made by tht) - 
concentration of all the books sof registers used in the countie 
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ways be obtained. The collection of national archives is nol 
of a very perfect kind, and the documents are not very ancient, 
in consequence of the disasters into which Scotland fell at diffe: 
rent periods, the want of proper attention, and accidental losses 
A great part of the papers relative to the country in its indepen 
dent state were carried away by Edward I. and Cromwel 
Among other remarkable documents in the establishment att 
shown the Scottish copy of the Articles of the Union between 


consist of several large leaves of vellum, bound in a volum§, 
and highly illuminated with deyices in colours and a miniaturi 
of Queen-Anne. The General Register-House is under the im 
mediate mafiagement of the depute clerk register, aid is sup 
ported by government. aes et 
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_ PRIŅCES STREET. 


This street, which faces thy south, and extends to fo fifths 
a mile in length, is reckoned one of the most interesting aor 
cheerful city promenades in Europe.. In proceeding along it 
from cither end, the stranger will not fail to Me struck, as well as 
delighted, with the imposing appearance of the Old Town 
towering in huge black masses to a great height, and extend 
towards the castle, which rises to a still greater altitude. At 
night, when lights are seen scattered over the irregular grou 
of building, the spectacle is even more grand than in the day. 
The space which intervenes between Princes Street and the Old 
Town forms a valley, also not without its attractions. In ancient 
times, as already noticed, it contained a lake (North Loch), which 
has long since been drained, and the space, including the sloping 
banks, was latterly-laid out as two public gardens, the division 
between the two being the Earthen. Mound. These rdens 
have been lately intruded upon by the line of the Edinbureh 
and Glasgow Railway, and some extensive alterations are the 
consequence; the western garden, however, retains in a 


| measure its secluded pleasure-ground appearance, and is desery- 
| ing of a visit from strangers, as the walks are not only pleasant, 
7 but offer a close inspection of the precipitous rock on iy 


ich the 
castle is situated, also the frazments of some ancient outworks of 
the fort. The inhabitants of Princes Street are furnished avith 
keys for admission to the garden gratis; to others, a key is 
charged two guineas per annum. ‘ig 

Within the railing of the eastern garden, and opposite the foot 
of St David Street, stands that magnificent work of art— 


THE SCOTT MONUMENT. 


-~ This structure consists of a tower or spire in the most elaborate 
Gothic style of architecture, built from a design of George M. 
Kemp, a self-taught genius, who unfortunately did not survive 

to see this creation of his fancy completed. The foundation-stone 

of this beautiful structure was laid on‘the 15th of August (the 
anniversary of .Scott’s birth) 1840, and the whole was completed 

and the statue placed August 15, 1846. The height is 200 feet 

6 inches, and the total cost, inclusive of the statue, was £15,650; 

a sum raised by public subscription. In the tower and abut- 
ments there are RSO fifty-six niches, designed for figures 
representing characters alluded to by the novelist and poet.. 
Among others wiil be noticed the figures of Prince Charles, Soy 
Merrilees, the Lady of the Lake, Dandie Dinmont, the Las > 
Minstrel, Dominie Sampsdn, Coeur de Lion, &c. The marble 
figure of Scott is a fine work of art, reflecting grept-crediton = 
the sculptor, Mx John Steell. The likeness is excellent. Strangers 
nay-ascend the monument by an inside stair. eee a8 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
In a line with the Scott Monument, at the foot of the Earth, 


itution—a building in a hea 
Mound, stands) the Toye of Dorie pillars on each sid and. 


i ith a ran í ; 
Soue a SEEN to Princes Street, supporting a pedimen 
Owing to the unreasonable pepe an of the 3 S 

roprietors, the structure has been kept too low; and it is 


Jess objectionable from being placed ‘directly in the thoroughfa;, 


from Hanóver Street to the Mound. The interior accommo 


tions are a large central hall for exhibitions of pictures, an 
various lesser apartments devoted generalisa purposes connecte? 


with the arts. As an association, the Royal Institution vw; 


established in 1819, and incorporated by royal charter in 1827 


Tor the p of encouraging the fine arts in Scotland. 
“Within the building are the offices of the Boanp or Trust 
—an establishment instituted in the carly part of last century 


the encouragement of manufactures in Scotland; it is supporte 
by an annual revenue of between £7000 and £8000, the result g 
certain .endowments* from government. Latterly, from tk 
eral advance of the arts and manufactures, the institutic 
i confined itself principally to the eR of artisti 
ool of drawing at!) 

connexion with this academy there is a gallery of casts d 
the finest sculptures; ancient. and modern. This gallery is p 


talent. It possesses and encourages a s 
design, the first which was instituted in the United Kingdon: 
andin 


to the public, and is exceedingly worthy of a visit. 


The apartments of.the ROYAL Socrery OF EDINBURGII ar 
within the Royal Institution building, west side. On the sum 
mit of the building, over the pediment; a colossal feire of Qu i 

as is 


Victoria, in a sitting posture, has lately been place 


The upper part of the Mound has hitherto been defaced by 
various temporary: wooden ersctions; but the ground is her 
3 


soon to be cleared; and in a commanding situation at top, blen 


tion the Free Church University; a structure which, it i 
cipated, will greatly beautify this part of the city. Pa 


WEST END OF THE TOWN. 


` At the western extremity of Princes Street is situated § 


John’s chap 


ctiacaclike structure with a pointed the 
oe joining, is the church of St Cuthbest SE ae 
arish. 5 


P 


X Westward from this locality; towards the entrance tọ the tows 


by the Glasgow road, are some of th ¢ 
e modern Edinburgh—as those of A k re Segant minsions 
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el, a handsome edifice in the. Gothic’ style of archi 
„tecture, belonging to the Scottish Episcopal SOOT ki 
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| Melville Street, &c. These, however, are usually consi 
Mer ferior to the houses of\Moray Place, Ainslie alee Grn 
Stuart Skreet, and Randolph Crescent—situated to the north- 
west, and reached by crossitjg Charlotte Square to the head of 
m| Queen Street. Of three or four storeys in height, massive in 
| bulk, and with embellished fronts ‘of fine sandstone, the houses 
jn these districts have a magnificent effect, and convey an idea 
of great durability. The stranger will of course walk through 
this fashionable quarter of the town; nor, when so far, will he. 
omit to visit what is close at hand— 
_ THE DRAN BRIDGE. SAARE 
Ñ ` This is a bridge of four arches, crossing the small river called 
the Water of Leith, at the height of 108 feet above the bed of the 
stream, built from a design of the late Mr Telford. ‘The structure 
is light and elegant, and the view from the parapet down on the’ 
i} deep defile which it spans over is charmingly picturesque. At 
fe| the bottomof the dell, on the east, is seen a Grecian temple-like 
: structure—St Bernard’s Well, locally famed for its mineral 
d| waters. On the west is an ancient village, the Water of Leith, . 
ki 2 curious jumble of mills and dwellings of a mean order. The 
& road along the Dean Bridge leads to Queensferry and the north 
tii of Scotland. Ti. 


e] GEORGE STREET—ST ANDREW SQUARE. g 
ic} George Street, which extends from Charlotte Square om th 


W| west to St Andrew Square on the east, being of the older part of 
+} the New Town, is much Jess elegant in architecture than the 
z: new streets and places adjacent; still, from its breadth and 
m length, it is a fine street, and with St George’s church (a St 
Paul’s in, miniature) at its western extremity, the effect as a 
piocs of street scenery is considerably beyond the average. 
Vithin the last twenty years, many of the houses’ have been 
| transformed into shops, and the Original character of the street 
has been further infringed upon by the erection of two statues in 
t bronze, on pedestals, both by Chantrey : one is the figure of 
f William Pitt, at the spot where George Street is intersected by 
Frederick Street; the other is that of George IV., at the inter- 
section of Hanover Street. 4 
The stranger may be interested in knowing that the house 
No. 89 Castle Street (within two doors of George Street), is that 
in which Sir Walter Scott resided for many years of his married 
Wi lifethe “dear 89” which he affectingly speaks of being obliged.. 
| to part with. Here was written many 0? the Waverley n0v. 
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other productions. Thè house is now occupied by Mr acvey < a 


Si 
ii 
A 
i 
Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
| in the aison of George Street between Frederick Street and 
d Hanoyrr“Street, sonth side, is a building with a projecting pedi- 
a forming-the ASSEMBLY Roos, for balls and other festiva 
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i i . alled the Mu 
«nos, and including a large new apartment, called SI 
ace here concerts and public ‘meetings Bee) ere i 
Musie Hall measures 108 feet Jong Ly 91 feet broad; ty urnis 
with an organ, and is ae for ond Meese oe his no 

i various appliances, cos YUU. 
eran a oA eastern erity are several handsome structu 
—the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, at the corner of N 
Hanover Street; St Andrew’s church, whose elegant poin 
spire will not be ‘unnoticed ; and opposite to it the Commerg; 
Bank, with its beautiful emblematic figures over the entran 
These figures ‘are from the chisel of Mr Alexander Handysig: 
Ritchie, a coo ite and are greatly admired for the 
aceful ease an ity., ee 
ost Andrew Square daam also some fine large buildin 
chiefly occupied as insurance offices and banks. In front of 
Feceding central edifice—the: Royal Bank—is erected an egu 
trian group, in bronze, commemorative of the late Earl of Hops 
toun. The centre of the square is ornamented with a flute) 
column, 196 feet in height, with a colossal figure on its summi 
commemorative of the late Lord»Melville. 
In the early ages of the square, before it was intruded u 
by trade, it was the place of residenice:of some distinguished i 
. dividuals. In the third floor of the house, No. 21, forming th 
north-west corner, Lord Brougham ‘was horn; and the houses 
the pppomnie corner, entering from St Dayid Street, was for a 
we 


time the residence of David Hume. =: SSR 

In Queen Street, nearly adjoining St-Andrew. Square, a hani 
some edifice, with a front embellished by figures, has lately 
erected as the Purysrorans’ Hx. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS ‘IN THE TOWN AND 
BASS NEIGHBOURHOOD. ‘ 


‘According to the taste of the stranger, or the. length of ti 
he can spare, the following objects and. institutions may l 
worthy of a visit. . 
_ The ZOOLOGICAL. GARDENS, a small but well-conducted esta! 
lishment at Claremont Street, in the north-eastern environs. 
CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL Socrety’s GanpEn.—This 
a beautiful and interesting piece of ground, situated in Inverlety 

« Row, on the road to Granton, about a quarter of a mile beyo 
“tie-Zoological Garders. The object of the society is improv 


~ ent in the production of fruits, Howes, and vegetables; and t 


collection of varieties in: these, different departments is excet 
ingly geod. Admittance is by orders fe members, oF 


meaw*ornrs 
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app uying to the resident curator of the gardens, Nto Jamii 4 
30 | 5 
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, The ROYAL BOTANIO GARDEN is situated a shor 

along Inverleith Row, and, \mbracing fakten sefia pi 
affords scope for the classijication of plants according to the 
systems of Linnwus and Jussieu. ‘The professor of botany in the 
university lectures in a class-room at the entrance to the gardens 
Strangers are freely admitted to the grounds. 

New CEMETERY.—Within the grounds of Warriston, nearly 
opposite to the Botanic Garden, on the eet situated a cemetery, 
opened a few years ago by a society in Edinburgh. Provid 
with a handsome small chapel for funeral services, laid out with 

t taste, and kept in first-rate order, this cemetery is a model: 
of neatness, and we are glad to say it has met with deserved 
success. Recently, other five cemeteries, in different quarters of 
the environs, have been opened. 

GRANTON, on the shore of the Forth, is about a mile from 
Inverleith Row, and is deserving of a visit for the,purpose of 
seeing its new pier, built entirely at the cost of the Duke of 
` Buccleuch, with reference to the improvement of his property in 
the neighbourhood. This noble undertaking is the greatest 
work of a private individual in Scotland. Steamers cross evi 
hour from Granton to Burntisland in Fife.: Strangers will be 
interested in knowing that a precipitous rock seen a little east 
í from Burntisland, ‘is that over which King Alexander III. fell 
and was killed, while passing to Dunfermline March 12, 1286; 
his death causing all those national troubles which produced fhe 
wars of Wallace and Bruce. Steamers also proceed fram Granton 
# to Stirling daily, thus giving strangers an opportunity of seeing 
the shores of the Forth, which abound in picturesque beauty and. 
| historical interest. Large steam-vessels sail from Granton twice 
a-week to London. 

RarLway Sratrons.—Edinburgh has lately become the centre- 

int of a number of railways—the Edinburgh and Glasgow; the 

orth British, in communication with Berwick-on-Tweed and 
London; and the Edinburgh and Granton, in communication 
with the north of Scotland—all of which have their terminusin ` | 
the low ground between the Old and New Town. Other rail- ` 3; 
ways are in preparation, at least one of which is to terminate at `: 
the same point. The time of transit to London, when the lines 
are perfected, will be about fifteen: hours. 3 

PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS. —Of these there are few of any 
interest in Edinburgh. The production and sale of literature 
being the principal business in the town, there are perhaps a few 
printing-houses worthy of notice, but these are not generally, 
shown without @ special introduction. Zhe chief literary "coh" 
cerns now carrying on are fhe Edinburgh Review, Blackwo is x 
Mo pazin; Tait’s Magazine amene Edinburgh Journal, + 
i besides some other periodicals. Including miscellageoss vakt - 

Heard of liferature so produced is greater than is issue 


i i from any other city in the United Kingdom, London excepted 
PI 
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THE STRANGER’S VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 


s ake * tmibut atis (pri 
weekly advertising sheet, Sin Sarre ype-foundin 


ing (open in the I ; 

TS, Eakas or Youxe Lapres, situated in Mor 
Place, and which, besides possessing a high reputation, 
served as a model for various seminaries of a like nature; 
the GENERAL ASSEXBLY’S NoRMAL SCHOOL, new road, Cas 
Hill—are all deserving of-attention.. — : ; 

Lzrrn, the ancient port'of. the Scottish metropolis, besides; 
harbour, docks, and a very long pier projected into the Forth} 
contains some extensive glass and other manufactories worth 
the attention of the curious in such matters. « Some memoria 
Cromwell’s bombardment of the town still exist’; in particular, 
large mound erected in the links. ats . 

PorrosExxo is a modern and neatly-built town. on the shon 
of the Forth, situated at the distance of two miles to the east i 
Edinburgh, on the line of the London road. During summer i 
is a great resort for sec-bathing, for which its long stretch of fiw 
sands peculiarly adapt it. MUSSELBURGH, an ancient burgh 
regality, another- pleasing summer resort, is situated twọ mi 
eastward. - 


CEI E E y 


is part of a collegiate church never completed, is one of the mosi 2€ 
beautiful existing: specimens of the florid Gothic architecture. Iii M 
was built by William St Clair, Earl of Orkney, in 1446, 
~ after being nearly a century in use, was despoiled at the Refo 
tion; it was also injured by a mob at the revolution of 1 

` Placed by its proprietor, the Earl of Roslin, in the charge of th: 


neighbouring innkeeper, it is freely shown to strangers. Accor: 1 < 
ing to Scott 2 RO 5 eae ad 
es 3 è € 

“There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold jan 

r Lie buried within that proud chapelle.” E. 
“Hsin castle, in ruins stands on a jutting crag at a lower BI 


Twi the dell; and the walk from this point to Hawthornden ai 

*  Lasswade is one of the most picturesque in Scotland. At a 
— two miles from Lasswade is situated DaukeiTH Houss, tk 
jacipal residence of the Duke of Buccleuch, noted for ii? 9x0 

ent collection of pictures, and also the beauty of its environs. 
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i NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
on) 3 Aci BOUT the year 1786, the merchants and planters in- 
l D IN) terested in the West Indja islands recs anxious 
its RN to introduce an exceedingly valuable plant, the breml- ° 
EY WA, fruit tree, into these possessions; and as this céuld 
TEF best be done by a government expedition, a request was pre- 
ile ic ferred to the crown accordingly. The ministry'at the time 
g being favourable to the proposed undertaking, a vessel, 
named the Bounty, was’ selected to execute the desired’ - 
object. To the command of this ship Captain W. Bligh was 
al appointed, August 16, 1787. The burthen of the Bounty was 
og; nearly two hundred and fifteen tons. ‘The establishment of 
jj men and officers for the ship Was as follows:—1 lieutenant 
ndj to command, 1 master, 1 boatswain; 1 gunner, 1 carpenter, 
H 1 surgeon, 2 master’s mates, 2 midshipmen, 2 quarter-masters, 
1 quarter-master’s mate, 1 boatswain’s mate, 1 gunners mate, 
1 carpenter’s mate, 1 carpenter’s crew, 1'sailmaker, 1 armourer, 
1 corporal, 1 clerk and steward, 23‘able seamen—total, 44. The 
addition of two men appointed to take care of the plants, made 
ithe whole ship's crew amount to forty-six.. The ship was stored 
fand victualledi for eighteen months. 
_ |. Thus prepared, the Bounty set sail on-the 28d of December._> 
and what ensued Will be best told in the language of Captain 
a| Bligh, whose interesting niiyative we abridge. 


a 3 Aaa Sack 
THE VOYAGE—OTAHEITE. Sohne gs - 


; div inctuctions gelative to the voyage, furnished me by the 
“0 imissioners of the Admiralty, were as follows:—I was 5 pro- 
* No. 122, : ) ` 
3 4 . ` 
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OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
“J. as expediti i $ to the Soci 
as expeditiously as nossible, round Cape Horn to 

rads faving eel at the .alove-mentioned ipande 
+ taken on board as many trees and plants as might be though; 
necessary (the better to enable meto c L alread 
Deen a Ged with such articles of merchandise and trinkets 5 
it was supposed would be wanted to satisfy the nativ es), I wa 
to proceed from thence through Endeavour Straits, which sep 
rate New Holland from New Guinea, to Prince’s Island, in t 
f it should happen to be more convenien 


Straits of Sunda; or, i 
A ma on the eastern side of Java to some port on the north sida 
of that island, where any pread-fruit trees which might ha 


been. injured, or have died, were to be. replaced by such plant 
growing there as might,appear most valuable. From Prin 
Island, or the island of Java, I was to roceed round the Ca ( 
-Good Hope to the West Indies, and deposit one-half of such’ 
the above-mentioned trees-and plants as might be then alive: 
Jis majesty’s botanical garden at St Vincent, for the benefit ¢ 
the Windward Islands, aud then go on- to Jamaica; and havi 
delivered the remainder to Mr-East, or such person. or persons: 
might be authorised by. the governor and council of that is 
to receive them, make the best of my way back to England. 
Setting sail from Spithead, as I-have mentioned, on the 23d 
December 1787, we arrived early in'-April 1788, without “agi i 
special incident having occurred, in the neighbourhood of Cy, P 
< rn, round which, according to my instructions, I was to dirf 
my“voyage, By no possible exertions, however, could we mi 
way in that route, owing to unfavourable winds. On the mor 
ing of the 9th-of April, we had advanced the farthest in 
por to the westward, being then 3 degrees to the west 
ape Deseada, the west part of the Straits of Magellan; but n 
evening wé found ourselves 3 degrees 52: minutes east of t 
position, and were still hourly losing ground. It was with mu 


NARRATIVE 


cogagiurely considered all circumstances, I determined to dew 


7 and at five o'clock on the evening of fae 22d, thé wind then b 


= pox joy of every person on board. With the wind now 10 
< favour, we reached the Cape of Good Hope on the 247. of i 


Where we remained thirty-eight days, taking.in various secip 
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NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 


straight for Van Diemen’s Tẹmd, which we reach T 
of August 1788. We remsjned here a good aia aes zo 
ployed in planting some of fie fruit-trees which we had acl: 
with us from the Cape of Good. Hope, incase they micht thrive 
and be of use to the future inhabitants of the island, whoever 
these might be; we also tried, but without effect, to have some 
intercourse with the natives, who had already once or twice 
received visits from European voyagers. Although they came 
down one day'in crowds to the beach, cackling like, reese, and 
4 we made signs to them, and also gave them presents, ` we could 
not bring them to familiarity. The colour of these Natives of 
Van Diemen’s Land, as Captain Cook awemarks, is a dull black: 
their. skin is scarified about their shoulders and. breast, They 
were of a middle stature, or-rather helow it. One of them was. 
distinguished by his body being coloured with red ochre; but all 
the others were painted black, with a kind of soot, which was 
| laid on so thick over their faces and shoulders, that it is difficult 
to sty what they were like. They ran very nimbly over the © 
rocks, had a very quick sight, atid. caught the small beads and * 
nails which I threw 'to them with great dexterity. They talked 
to us sitting on their hecls, with their knees close into their arm- 
\ pits, and were perfectly naked. x 4 
“Leaving Yan Diemen’s Land, we ‘steered east-south-east, 
passing to the southward of New Zealand, and making for tie 
principal object of our destination, Otahexe, which we saw on 
i the 25th of October, having, durin our passage of fifty-two days 
from Van Diemen’s Land, met with nothing deserving particular 
notice. “One of our seamen had died on the Sth of an asthmatic 
complaint; the rest were well. On the 26th of October, at four 
4 O'clock in the morning} we brought to till daylight, when we 
saw Point Venus bearing south-west by west, distant about four 
leagues.” As we drew near, a great number of canoes came off 
to us. Lon Be ; x 
The ship being anchored, Sunday the 26th, our number of visi- 
tors continued to increase; but as yet we saw no person that we 
44 could recollect to have been of much consequence. Some inferior 
chiefs made me presents of a few hogs, and I made them presents 
in return. We were supplied with cocoa-nuts in ¢Peat abundance, 
but bread-fruit was scarce. Many inquiries were made after j 
¥ Captain Cook, Sir Joseph Banks; and many of their former 
friends. They said a ship had been here, from which they had 
Hi Jeaxnt that Captain Cook was dead ; but the circumstances of hisa. 
death they did no? appear to be acquainted'With, and [had given ___ 
particular directions to my officers and ship’s company that they” 
H Should not be mentioned. Otoo, avho was the chief of Matavai 
when Captain Cook was here the last time, was absens atranother = 
art of island ;,they told me messengers were-sent to inform : 
mii “Or our arrival, and that he was expected to Suny eet 


stores and refreshments, Ha sail from the Cape, we made 


ets ME ie 
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5 Pa . e t wood. ose 
mone the natives, in general great good-y 

j nere ed they seemed to be ‘uch rejoiced at our arrival 

the xf before the natives began 


arly in the morning of Monda; a 
flock off to us, we reigned anchor, to work farther into the 
and moored at the distance of about a quarter 
‘shore; the ship lying 1n, Several 
aa came on ha and, expressed great pleasure at seeing 
I accompanied one of them on shore, 


much ‘attention’ an 
well as by-the chie 


and a piece o. 
the Otaheite fashion. When I was thus dressed, each of t 


k one of my hands, and accompanied me to the water-sid, 
w Epi that they would soon return my vis}: ` 


ile the natives had been visiting the ship, and ‘hi 


and at porting, promised 


Meanw. hi vis 
brought us plentiful supplies of-provisions. 


The next morning early I received a message from Otoo, wh. 
was waiting on the’ beach, wishing to come on board. I sent 


boat for him, and he came, attended by his wife, and testify 
the utmost pleasure at our méeting. I was surprised to 


that, instead of Otoo, the name by which le formerly went, 
was now called Tinah. The name of Otoo, with the title 
Earce Rahic, 1 was informed, had devolved to his eldest son, w 
was yét a minor, as is the custom of the country. The name 
Tinah’s wife was Iddeah:. with her was a woman dressed. with 
large quartity of cloth, iri the form of a hoop, which was take 


off and presented to me, with a large hog and some bread- 


I then took my visitors into the cabin, and after a short tim 


produced my presents in return. The present I madeto Tinah 
which name I shall hereafter call him) consisted of hatchets, sr 


- adzes, files, cimlets, saws, looking-«lasses, red. feathers, and tr 
shirts, To Iddeah I gave ear-rings, necklaces, and beads; lr 


she expressed a desire also for iron, and therefore I made 


same assortment for her as I had for her hushand. Much co 


versation took place among them on the value of the diffe 


articles, and they append extremely satisfied ; so that they & 
e day with me, and requested I would sho 


termined to spend t 
them all over the ship, and jRerboulanly. the cabin where I sl 
This, though Iwas not fon 


expressed their surprise by Joud shouts and acclamations. 


hy him for that purpose, this being a particular custoii- 
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of a mile from j 
g in seven fathoms water. Several chi 


where I was received wy 
d kindness by the people: gathered about, ; 
ief’s wife and sister, who came to me with 
f their finest cloth, which they put on me af 


of doing, I indulged them in; a 
the consequence was, as I had apprehended, that they took! 
fancy to so many things, that they got from me nearly as mud 
more as I had before given them. Afterwards, Tinah desin 

nto fire some of the great guns: this I likewise complied wit 
and as the shot fell info the sea at a great distance, all the nati¥ 


-I had a large company at dinner, consisting. of Tinah and 
other cifiefs. ` Tinah was fed by one of his ‘attendants, whos 


amg or the superior chiefs ; -and must do him the justice! 


O tea we at ee een om 
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say, he kept his attendant constantly empl : Fai 
-deed little reason to compla% of want, of ate see 7 
il guests. As the women areinot allowed to eat in the presence of 
the mei, Iddeah dined witl} some of her Companions about an 
hour afterwards, in pe except that her husband; Tinah, ` 
favoured them with his company, and seemed to have entirely: 
forgotten that he had already dined. Tinah continued with me 
the whole afternoon, in the course of which he-ate four times of 
3] roast pork, besides ‘his dinner. When he left the ship, he re- 
‘quested I would keep for him all the presents I had’ given to 
him, as he had not at Matavai a place sufficiently safe to secure 
them from being stolen; ‘I therefore showed him a locker in my 
cabin for his use, and gave him a key to it. -> i 
ig? - Meanwhile our people were trafficking with the natives, and 
making their acquaintance. Some of the hovs the brought us 
weighed two hundred pounds, and we purchase several for’ 
salting. Goats were likewise brought us for sale; and I pur- 
‘chased a she-coat and kid for less than would have uychased a 
small hog. Nelson “and his assistant, too, our. aI ‘were 
busy all the while looking out for plants; and it was no small 
pleasure to me to find, by their report that, according to a pear-, 
ances, the object of: my mission would probably be accomplished. 
with ease. J had given directions to every one on board not to 
į make. known to the islanders the purpose of our coming, lest it 
might enhance the value of the bread-fruit plants, or occasion. - 
other difficulties. Perhaps so much ‘caution was not-mecessury ; 
ij but at all events I wished to reserve to myself the time and 
į manner of commurfication. ` . 

Next morning, Wednesday the 29th, I returned Tinah’s visit, 
for I found he expected it. He was in a small shed about a 
quarter of a. mile to the eastward of Matavai Point, with his 
4 Wife and three children, not their own, but who, they said, were 
relations. In my walk I had picked up a numerous attendance, - 
for every one I met followed me; so. that I had collected such 
A a crowd that the heat was scarce bearable, all. endeavouring 
to get a look to satisfy thcir curiosity: they, however, carefully 
avoided pressing ‘against me, and welcomed me with cheerful 
n| Countenances and great rood-nature. I made Tinah understand 
4 that my visit was particularly to him, and gave him a second pre- 
=| Sent equal to the first, which he received with great pleasure; and 
| to the people of consequence that were about him I also presented 
ej some. article or other. ‘There were great numbers of children; 
and as I took notice of the little ones that were in arms, and, 


` 


> and good-humour, endeavoured to enelit by the occasion. Boys” 

yj Of ten and twelve years old Were caught up in arms and brought — 

4 to me, which created much laughter; so that in a-shord time L 

a Sot vid eal I had brought on shore. vce pana aus 
“Zistew days which succeeded were agreeably passed by. us in 
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'arausements and visits to-different places. We became cui 


amı z atives, and they with us. I had usually 
intimate with the ee’ on boardythe ship, and nothing cou} 


f them at dinner on a n 
aa their mirth and jollity. Somè of my visitors had bbsers 
Sthat we always drank his majesty’s a a soon es tae la 
was removed, but they were by this pme ithe dealin 


that they ‘would “frequently remind ears Taree no Be 


i i by calling out, Kin e 
a oa reali Banter ne Gf the glass was not filled to t} 
: ed on time, day after lay; but tholigh paren i 
i ing i reati we were at the sam 
in Fart of: ETN and his assistant being all t 
-< while busy in collecting the choicest, bread-fruit. plants, to: 
' carried away with'us. In my conversation with Tinah and i 
other chiefs I likewise obtained much information about t 
* State of Otgheite and the neighbouring islands, ‘and of what 


ERP æn eyes ea a bw se ae to Be 


s near Otaheit 
One island espċcially he méntionéd to me, called Roo-opd 


which we call .humbug, that it is frequently difficult to discov n 
‘whether they are in jest or earnest. Their ideas of geograpli si 
‘are very simple :-they believe ‘the world:to be a fixed plane 
great extent, and that the sun, moon, and stars are all in motig 1 
round it. I have been uaa asked by them if I haves 


been as far as the sun and moon; for they think-we are sj -W 
‘great travellers, that scarce any undertaking is beyond o] 1 
ability. © Papa ae 18 

_- We had now been about six weeks at Otaheite, our ship lyi fi 

in the harbour of Matavai, and our collection of bread-fruit plat} b 
carefully kept in pots on the shore, under Nelson’s managemej. ®© 

~ „The weather till now had been good, and the sea calm; buth 7 
FiGay the. 5th of December, the wind blew fresh from the nomi. * 

» west, which occasioned the sea to break very high across the Js) © 
~phin bank; and in the night ave :had such a storm, that Ik b 

=- Came convinced it would not be safe to continue in Matavaibi p 


much longer, and I determined to get "thine reads- Tor 
- ing as speedily as Tomi: ʻi every hing ready ons 
) 6. A niga í 
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Gur surgeon, who had been a long time ill fi f 
of intémperance and indoldhee, died on the evenine: pee icelent 
of: December. As I wislttd to bury him. onshore I men- 
tioned. it to Tinah, who sal there would be no. objection but 
that it would be negessary to. ask his father’s consent first; 
which -he undertook to do,.and immediately: left: me for that 
urpose.." When I went ashore, I found that‘ the natives had 
already dug the grave. At four in the afternoon -the body was 
interred: .the chiefs and many of the natives came to see the 
` ceremony, and showed great attention during the service.. Some 
of the chiefs were very inquisitive about what was'to be done 
with the surgeon's cabin, on account of apparitions. They said, 
W shen aman died in Otaheite, and'was carried to the Tupapow, 
that as soon’as night came he was surrounded by spirits, and if 
any person. went there by himself; they,would devour him: 
thefeiore, they said, that not less than tivo people together shoula 
‘go into the surgeon’s cabin for some time. I did not endeavour. 
į to dissuade them from this belief, otherwise than. by laughing, 
and letting them know that we-+hid no such apprehensions. — i 
i the afternoon ‘the effects of thesdeceased were disposed of, and I 
‘appointed Mr Thomas Denham Ledward, the surgeon’s mate, to — 
do duty as-surgeon. y ; ws S 
„Anxious to quit the harbour of Matavai, where our recent ex- - 
perience of the wèather had proved that we were not safe, I sent 
4 the master in the launch to re-examine the depth of water between. 
this bay aud Toahroah harbour. He returned in the evening, 
„and acquainted me that he found a good bottom, with ‘not less 
than sixteen fathoms depth all the way: ‘The harbour of Toah- 
roah appearing everyway sate; I determined to get the ship there 
as speedily: as possible, and I immediately. made my. intention 
public, which occasioned great rejoicing. Accordingly, on Wed- 
nesday the 24th of December, we took the plants ondoard, being 
seven hundred and soent ala pots, all in a healthy state; 
for whenever any plant had an anfavourable appearance, it was 
replaced by another, ; . ee Jy ; 
The natives reckon eight, kinds of the bread-fruit tree, each of - 
J -which they distinguish by a different name. 1. Patteah; 2. Ero- ` 
roo; 3. Awanna; 4. Mi-re; 5. Orce; 6. Powerro;. 7. Appeere 5 
S. Rowdeeah. In the first, fourth, and eizhth class, the leaf differs!, 
from the rèst; the fourth js more sinuated ; the eighth has a lares: 
„broad leaf, not at all sinuated. The difference of the fruit is prin= 
į cipally in the first and eighth’ class. In, the first, the fruit is 
4 rather larger, and-more of an-oblong form; in the cighth, it is, 
round, and not above half the size of the others. I inguine ‘n= 
| plants could be produced fom the seed, and was told they coul ~ 
not, but that they must be taken from. the root. The plants are j 
best collected’ aiter wet weather, ap which time the, ecrth balls = 
round +e roots, and they are not liable to suffer by being moved. 


‘ie host commoh method of dividing time at Otaheite Bs by 
i vang > i 


, H a 
- 
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hey likewise make a divisi the year into six} 

. but they likewise make a division of the y ito six} 
ETAR of which is distinguished, by thear of S wag ai 
bread-fruit then in season, In this Civision, The brecdefruie | 
j T called Zawa, in. whieh theyjlo not use th tic it, 
This is about the end of February, when the fruit is not in per}, 
. fection; but there is no part of the year ini which the trees are} 
itely bare. `: : ; À 
on aay after taking the plants on board, we removed to the! 
harbour of Toahroah: I found it a-delightful situation, and in 
every respect convenient. The ship was perfectly sheltered by 
fhe yeefs in smooth water, and close to a fine beach without the. 


sast surf, A small river, with very good water, runs into the 
eat the‘ middle of the harbour. I gave directions for the 
lants to be Janded, and the same party to be with them as at 
‘Matavai. Tinah fixed his dwelling close to our station. The}. 
chip continued to be supplied by the natives as usual, Cocon- 
nuts were iñ such plenty, that I believe not a pint of water was 
_ ‘drunk on board the ship in the twenty-four hours. Bread-fruit{ 
began to be scarce, -though we purchased, without difficulty, a 
sufficient quantity for our consymption: there was, however, 
another harvest approaching, which they expected would be fit 
for use in five or six weeks. We received-almost. every day. 
presents of fish, chiefly dolphin and albaeare, and a few small! 
* yock-fish. Their fishing is mostly in the night, when they make 4 
_ strong lights on the reefs, which attract the dishito.them. Some-/; 
tim®s. in fine weather, the canoes are out in such numbers, that 
the whole sea appears illuminated. . =. C., z 

We had not been long in Toahroah harbour when: an event} s 
happened of some consequence.. On. Monday the dtl of January) y 
1789, at the relief of the watch at four o'clock this morning, the} fi 
small cutter was missing. I was immediately informed of it, and}, ¢ 
mustered the ship’s company, when it appeared that three men | o; 
were absent,,Charles Churchill, the ship’s corporal; and two oif y 
. the seamen, William Musprat. and John Millward—the latter of i 
whom had been sentinel from twelve to two in the morning. À 
They had taken with them eight stand of arms and.ammunition; | w 
but what their plan was, or which way they had gone, no one oni a 
board seemed to have the least knowledge. I went on shore to} t 
the ‘chiefs, and soon received information that the cutter was ati tl 
i Matavai, and that the deserters had departed in a sailing canoed a 
_ for the island of Tethuroa.’ I told Tinah and the other chiefs} c 
-that I expected’ they would get the deserters brought back, fori p 
_. ’ that I was determined not to leave Otaheite without them. They] € 
; + ANd me that they would do everything in their power to have} © 
——~hem taken; and it was agreed that she chiefs Oreepyah andi 
i M canna should depart the next morf.ing for Tethiuroa in search’ 
ofthem., setae se ane i 
Seventeen days passed, during which I received caly. the] tl 
gaene intelligence of the success of the search institutea i-a] ¢ 


bee a mse eo mon et one ese es 


26 
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e deserters, and during these days our intercourse wi 

atives Went on as formerly One day, in walking vith Tine 

near a Tupapow, I was surpsiyed bya sudden outcry of grief, As 

expressed a desire to see the distressed person, Tinah took me 

to the place, where we found a number of women, one of whom 

tej yas the mother of a young female child: that lay-dead. On 
seeing US, their mourning not only immediately ceased, but, to 

e] my astonishment, they all burst iuto an immoderate fit of laugh- 

in} ter, and, while we remained, appeared much diverted with our- 

YÍ visit. I told ‘Tinah the woman had no sorrow for her child, 

1e} otherwise her grief would not have so easily subsided ; on which 

1e} he jocosely told her to cry again. They did not, however, resume 

1e] their mourning in our presence. This strange behaviour would 

tt} incline us to think them hard-hearted and unfeeling, did we not ` ` 

1e]: know that they are fond paren and, in general, very affec- ~ 


` On the afternoon of Thursday the 22d I received a message 
T} from Teppahoo, to inform me that our deserters had passed this 
fit] harbour, and were at Tettaha, about tive miles distant. I ordered 
v1 the cutter to be got ready, and a little before sunset left the ship, 
lt and Janded at some distance from the place where the deserters 
ke vere. They had heard of my arrival; and when I was near 
&-ithe house, they came out without their arms, and delivered 
atf themselves up. et S "> s 
3} This desertion of three of my ship’s company did not strike me 
ntf so much at the time as it did afterwards ; nor did an occurrence 
'y which happened not long’ after attract that degree of attention 
he} from me which it merited. This was the cuttmg of our ship’s 
ad} cable one night near the water’s edge, in such a manner that 
et! only one strand remained whole. I naturally attributed this 
oft malicious act to some of the natives, although the uniform friend- 
of #Hiness of the Otaheitans led me to suppose that’ the culprits must 
g- 1 have belonged to some of the other islands, the inhabitants of - 
n; | which were continually coming and going. The consequence was 
mn} a coolness of some days between me and the chiefs, as I wished _ 
to} to stimulate them to the discovery of the guilty parties. All 
ati their exertions, however, to gratify me in this respect were i = 
oe availing; and it has since occuired to me that this attemp 40 ; 
{3} cut the ship adrift was most probably the act of some of our owni" 
ot | people, whose purpose of remaining at Otaheite might have been’ 
ay | effectually answered, without danger, if the ship had been driven: , 
ved on shore. At the time, I entertained not the least thought of fais” __ 
l$ Kind, nor did the possibility of it enter into my ideas, having no 
sh {suspicion that so general an ihclingtion, or so strong an attach- 
“p ment to these islands, could prevail among my people as,to induce 
he | them to..<dandon every prospect of returning to their native 
m Gow y, * kg sz a ; ‘ ò 
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NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
i i z j = becom} 
: onth of Febru had -passed—our people 
ara onder of the Otabeitans, “d the Outer of ties 
coud eee iat thE vane othe mae the island m 
kné he time : re, 
a eee ae “puch ‘sorrow was manifested on puat accoun 
One day aiter dinner, Twas not 2 little Coes to hear Tins) 
seriously propose that he and his wife shou g 
Eneland. To quiet his importunity, 1 was oblig g 
that I would ask the kine’s permission to carry them to Engl 
jf I came again; that ên I should be in a larger ship, 
could haye accommodations properly fitted up- - ; 
In the latter part of March, we were huy, with our preparatio 
th, we began to remu 


f the 27th of the mont 
for departure, On it excellent order: the 


z lants to the ship. ‘They were in 
had F ppeared eai the bottom of the pots, and would ha 

shot into-the ground, if care 
Br the 31st all‘the plants were on board, 
_ ‘and seventy-four pots, thirty-nine tubs, and twenty-four box 
The number of bread-fruit plants weregimi?,, 

had collected a number of other plants. the 


ee oO & bh ws oA O 


4 


of the finest-flavoured fruits in the world; | 1 
fruit not so rich, but of a fine flavour, and very refreshing ; th 
rattah,; not much unlike a chestnut, which grows on a 

tree in. great or Sp -are singly in‘large pods, fiz 
cae to two inches broad, and may be eaten raw, or boiled i 
the samernanner as ‘Windsor beans, and so dressed, are equal 
good; and the orai-ah, which is a very. superior kind of plants 
All these I was particularly recommen ed to collect by. 
worthy friend Sir Joseph Banks. , I had also taken on | 
some plants of the ettow and matte, with which the natives h 
make a beautiful red colour; and a root called peeah, of whi 
they make an excellent pudding. 
At. length all was ready for our departure, and on: Satu 
the 4th of April 1789 we urmoored at daylight. At half 

‘six, there being. no wind, we weiehed, and with our boats 
two sweeps towed the ship out of the harbour. Soon after, t 
sea-breeze came, and we stood off towards the sea. Many ofi 
- natives attended us in canoes. Tinah and. his wife were 
a thoard. . After dinner, I ordered the presents which I had 
a served for Tinah and his wife to be put in one of the shi 
: boeh, and as I had promised him firearms, I gave him 
muskets, a pair of pistols, and a good. stock of ammunition. 
athe represented to them the necessity of their going away, 
the boat might return. to the ship before it was dark; on wit 
they took a most affectionate leave! of me, and went into’ 
i boat. One of their expressions at parting was, t Yourah t 
: EBT RS eveerah|??—“ May the Eatua protect you for ever 

ever: 7 Z rs 

Thus, after a stay of five months and‘a half at Otaheit 
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NARRATIVE Ox TNE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY, 
iin took our leave of it. That we were not insens; i A 
mj which we experienced thei, the A Cine ane kindréss 

than sufficiently prove: forjto the friendly and pa zon 
haviour “of these people may be ascribed the motives: fa Ee 
un| event which foes the sul of an expedition which aan 
x reason to hope wo lave b i 
et fortunate canaries Neen. completed in the most 
A MUTINY IN THE SHIP. $ 

About three weeks were spent amone the small j hi 

Tie scattered round Otaheite, at some of which a Pean eD ae 
nm cording to my instructions, my course was now’ through Endea- ` 

i vour Straits to Prince’s Island, in the Straits of Sunda. On the 
„27th of April, at noon, we were between the islands of Tofoa and 

Kotoo. Latitude observed, 19 degrees 18 minutes south. > 
ï Thus far the voyage had advanced in a course of uninterrupted 
‘prosperity, and had been attended with many circumstances 
equally pleasing and satisfactory: A very different ‘scene was - 
tv now to be experienced. i 
Scj: Monday, 27th April 1789.—The wind being northerly in the 
18} evening, we steered to the westward, to pass to the south of 

; j Tofoa, I gave directions for this course to'be continued during 
luz, the night. The master had the first watch, the gunner the 
fiz) middle watch, and Mr Christian the morning watch. 
edif Tuesday, 28th.—Just before ‘sunrising, while I was yet asle€p, 
val] Mr Christian, with the master-at-arms, euaner’s matey and nthe? i 
t mas Burkitt; seaman; came into my cabin, and seizing me, tied 

my hands with a cord behind my`back, threatening me with 
instant death if I spoke or made the least noise. I, however, called 
¿j as:loud as I could, in hopes of assistance; but they had already 
secured the officers who were not of their party, by placing sen- 
| tinels at their doors. There were three men at my cabin door, 
unig besides the four within; Christian had only a cutlass.in his hand, 
f4 the others had muskets and bayonets. I was pulled out of bed, 
and forced on deck in my shirt, suffering great pain from the 
tightness with which they had tied my nave I demanded the 
reason of such violence, but receivedno other answer than abuse 
req for not holding my tongue.. The master, the gunner, the sur- 
geon, Mr Elphinstone, master’s mate, and Nelson, were ete 
confined below, and the fore-hatchway was guarded by sentinels. 
The boatswain and carpenter, and also the clerk, Mr Samuel 
were allowed "to come upon deck. The. boatswain was ordered 
„Jt to hoist the launch out, with a threat if he did not do it instantlr-? 
vind to take care of himself. ; a eee 
ot When the boat was out, Mr Hayward and Mr Hallet, two. of 
mithe midshipmen, and Mr Samueh were, ordered`into it. I de- 
manded what their intention was in giving this orded, and en- 
i decvoure?to persuade .the people near me not to persist in such. 5 
Hacs Of violence; but it was to no effect. Christian goed 


“i, 


3 ` 
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. iy Ni COCK: a Len ` 
me had the To: nto the boat, and were hurri 


Wine, a 


~ ‘mical observations, sextant, time-keeper, or any 


- attempt to make the least ‘resistance, you will instantly bef 
ato death :” and without further ceremony, with a tribe of ar 
___ rutiians about me, I ‘vas forced over the side, where they uni 


Arone ; : oy 
- A few pieces of pork were thrown ‘to us, and some clothes, # 


r g 


» cutlass which he had i X t 
mehet him, and holding me jrith a strong gripe by t i R 
cord that tied my hrea 


kill me immediately 


aA 


on to go 1 a ( 
lence I caneluded that with these people I w 
to be set adritt.. I therefore made another effort to bring abou 
a change, but with: no other effect'than. to be threatened wig 
i -brains blown out. > : of 
whe boatswain and seamen who were to go in the boat wer, 
allowed to collect twine, canyas, lines, sails, cordage, an eight 
and-twenty-gallon cask of water, and Mr Samuel got a hun 
and fifty pounds of bread, with a small. quantity of rum a 
eto a quadrant and compass; but he was forbidden, 
book of ast 


of my surveys 


eople were c: 
El the side, w. 


otf A & th et © 


ain of death, to touch either map, ephemeris, 


drawings. ; 
-The S eers were next called upon deck, and forced over 


side into the boat, while I was ‘xept apart from every one abs 
the mizzen-mast. i 

Isaac Martin, one of the, guard over me: Is 
tion to assist me, and, as he fed me with shi 


6S moO ot! A eR ea g3 p iie eee tn 


tion; and they begged of me, after n 
remember that they declared they had no hand in the tras 
action. Michael Byrne, I am told, likewise wanted to leave 


ship. 

È appeared to me that Christian was some time in dot 
whether he should keep the carpenter or his mates ; at length 
determined on the latter, and the carpenter was ordered into 
boat. He was permitted, but not without some opposition, 
take his tool-chest. The officers and men being in the boat, the 
only waited for me, of which the master-at-arms informed Ch 
tian; who then said, “Come, Captain Bligh, your ofacers 
men are now in the boat, and you must go with them; if 


my hands. Being in the boat, we were veered astern by atr 


four cutlarses ; and it was then that the armourer and c 
called out to me to remember that they had no head mA 
transaction. After having undergone a great deal of mus 


r 
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i and been kept some time,to make sport for ; 
t Aretches, Wwe were at length-cast adrift E the aan ae ualeslas 
~I had eighteen persons with me in the boat. There remained 
on board the Bounty twenty-five hands, the most able ant oF 
the ship's company.- . Having little or no Wind, we rowed pret 
fast towards Tofoa, which bore north-east about ten leagues from, 
ys. While the ship was in sight, she steered to the west-north- 
west; but I considered this only-as a feint;- for when we were 
sent away, “ Huzza for Otaheite!” was frequently heard amone 
the mutineers. . ; z 
It will very naturally be asked, What could be the reason for 
‘such a revolt?- In answer to which, I can only conjecture that 
the rautineers ‘had flattered themselves with the hopes of 2 more 
happy life among the Otaheitans than they could possibly en- 
joy in England ; and this, joined to some female connexions, 
most probably occasioned the whole transaction. The women — 
at Otaheite are handsome, mild and cheerful in their manners 
and conversation, possessed of great sensibility, and have suf- 
ï ficient delicacy to make them admired and beloved. The chiefs 
were so much attached to ourspeople, that they rather encou- 
raged their stay. among them than otherwise, and even made 
them promises of large possessions. Under these, and many 
“other attendant circumstances equally desirable, it is mow per- 
it haps not so much to be wondered at, though scarcely possible to 
‘have been foreseen, that a set of sailors, most of them voideot 
connexions, should be led away: especialy when, $3 addition 
‘to such powerful inducements, they imagined it in their power 
to fix themselves in the midst of plenty, on ane of the finest 
4 islands in the world, where they need not labour, and where 
the allurements of dissipation are beyond anything that can be 
conceived. ae 


FATE OF THE CASTAWAYS. 


H = My frst determination was to seek a supply of bread-fruit and 
water at Tofoa; and afterwards to sail for Tongataboo, and there 
risk a solicitation to Poulaho, the king, to equip our boat, and 
grant us a supply of water and provisions, so as to enable us to 
d teach the East Indies. The quantity of provisions I found in 
= the boat was a hundred and fifty pounds ot bread, sixteen pieces 
of pork, each piece weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six 
bottles of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of water, and four 
empty barrecoes. . 

T We got to Tofoa when it was dark, but found the shore so_, 
steep and rocky that we could not land. We were obliged, tère: 
‘fore, to remain all night in the boat, keeping it on the lee-side of 
S the island with two oars. Next day Wednesday, April. 29) 
# We found a cove, where we landed.. I o served theslatitude of 
Ùi this cove’to be 19 degrees 41 minutes south. This is the north- 
4 wes’ part of Tofoa, the north-westernmost of the Friendly 


` ` 
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the small stock of provif y 
bured to procure somethin,’ 
elf. For tivo days We range 
ng for water, and anythi 


NARRATIVE OF THE Ir 


Ielands. As I was resolved to spa 
sions we had in the boat, we endea} 
towards our soppor, on the island it; 


ueh the island in parties, seeks : 
ae shape of mrovisiens, subsisting, meanwhile, on morsels 


| brought with us. The island at first seemed unin 
Tabited, me oe Friday, May 1, one of our exploring. parti 
et with two men, a woman, and a child: the men came w 

th t two cocoa-nut shells of water, 


q 


them to the cove, and. brou h 


deavoured to make frien em awa 
for-bread-fruit, lantains, and water. Soon after, other nativ 


< and by noon there were thirty about-us, from w 
Sabie a small supply. Iwas much puzzled in what ma 
ner to account to the natives for the loss of my ship: I knew the 
had too much sense to be amused. with a story that the ship 


Be rd EEE yr ey 


and I accordingly instructed my people, that we might all ag 
in one story. As I expected, inquiries were mace about t 
ship; and they seemed readily satisfied’ with our account; k 
there did not appear the least symptom of joy or sorrow in thé 
T fancied I discoyered some marks of surprist 
Some of the natives were coming and going the whole aia 
noon. 2 $ s ux 
Towards evening, I had the satisfaction to find our stock 
provisions someywhat increased; but the natives did not app 
to have much to spare. What they brought was in such 
quantities, that I had no reason to hope we should be able to 
cure from them sufficient to stock us for our voyage. At nigh 
I served a quarter of a bread-fruit and a cocoa-nut to each pers: 
for suppen; and a good fire being made, all but the watch we 
to sleep. “ oy : 

Saturday, 2d.—As there was no certainty of our being su 
plied with water by the natives, I sent a party among the gulli 
in the mountains, with empty shells, to see what could be four! 
In their absence the natives came about us, as I expected, and ï 
greater numbers ; two canoes also came in from round the no 
side of the island. In one of them was an elderly chief, calle 
Macca-ackavow. Soon after, some of: our foraging party 

- turned, and with them came a good-looking chief, ca oA Egij 
tow, or Eefow. © 7.” ; a} 

_ ~~~ Their affability was of short duration, forthe natives bes 
— to increase in number, and I.obsefved some symptoms oli 

design against us. “Soon after, thef attempted to haul the ye 

on shore, on which-I brandisned my cutlass in a threaten 
pennen and spoke to Eefow.to desire them to desi; W 

they di a and every thing: became quiet again. My peop; x 


Bð fad Lad FÀ ib Dia a eh pa 
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í wad been in the mountains, now retùrned with ab = 
y tons of water. I kept buyitg up the little bread-fruit that Ste 
“prought to us, and ikewisejsome spears to arm my men with 
having ohly four cutlasses, to of which were in the boat AS 
àj qe had no means of improving our situation, I told our ople L: 
H would wait till sunset, by which time, perhaps, something might 
pappen in our favour; for if we attempted to go at present, we 
must fight our way through, which we could do more advanta- 
geously at night; and that, in the meantime, we would endeavour 
to get off to the boat what we had bought.- `The beach was lined 
with the natives, and .we heard nothing but the Knocking of- 
stones together, which they had in each hand.: I knew very 
well this was the sign of an attack. At noon I served a cocoa- 
ij nut and a bread-fruit to each person fòr dinner, and gave some 
to the chiefs, with whom I continued to appear intimate and 
# friendly. They frequently importuned me to sit down, but I as ` 
constantly refused ; for it occurred both to Nelson and myself 
that they: intended to seize hold of me, if I gave them such an 
opportunity.: Keeping, therefore, constantly.on our guard, we 
were suffered to eat our uncomfortable meal in some quietness. 
After dinner, we began, by little and little, to get our things 
tj into the boat, which was a troublesome business, on account of 
ù! the surf. I carefully watched the motions of the natives, who 
Ù continued to increase in number; and found that, instead of their 
3 intention being to leave us, fires were made, and places fixed on 
for their stay during the night. Consultations wera also held 
among them, and everything assured me we should be attacked. 
Isent orders to the master that, when’ he saw ys coming down, 
| he should keep the boat close to the shore, that we might the 
more readily embark. i J : ne 
The sun was near setting when I gave the word, on which 
every. person who was on shore with me boldly took pps pro- 
J portion of things and carried them to the boat. The chiefs 
asked me if I would not stay with them all night. Isaid “No, | 
I never sleep out of my boat; butin the morning. we will again 
4 trade with you, and I shall remain till the weather is moderate, 
¿| that we may go, as we have agreed, to see Poulaho, at Tonga- 
i taboo.” Macca-ackavow then got up and said, “ You will not 
sleep on shore, then, Mattie?” ean directly. signifies, we will 
kill you); and he left me. The onset was now preparing’: every - 
one, as I have described. before, kept knocking stones together; 
and Eefow quitted me. All but two or three things were m the 
boat, when we walked down the beach, every one in a silent kind | 
of horror. We ail got into the boat excep$ one man, who, white 
{ Iwas getting on board, quitted it, and ran up the beach to cast 
# the sternfast, off, ee eG and others called to 
j him to return, while they were h ling: me out of the wafer. 
A T waszio sooner in the boat than the attack began by about 
two" liundred men* the unfortunate poor man who had gun up 


k] 
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ck and the stones flew like a showa) 
the beach was knocked dont: ane i ie See eatin i: t 


. Many Indians € A a 
; Palin the boat on khare; which: they woul parein] i > 
effected, if I had not had a knife in‘my pocket, with wire. a x 
the rope. We then hauled off to the grapnel, E gous ein t 

more or less hurt. At this time I saw five of the ps ves abor 
the poor man they had killed, an me us them were beating a 

‘ead with stones in their ands. a 

beys here to reflect, for, to my. surprise, they filled the p 
-canoes with stones, and twelve men came off after us tne renes h 
‘the attack; which they did so effectually, as nearly to disable 7 
all; . We were obliged to sustain the attack-without being ali] s; 
to return it, except with such stones as: lodged in the boat. Ij y 
adopted the expedient 6f throwing overboard some clothe} q 
which, as I expected, they stopped to pick up; and as it wal 7 
~ by this time ‘almost dark, they gave over the attack, and ty te 
turned towards the shore, leaving us to reflect on our unhappy) sı 


situation. t TA k 
The poor man killed by the natives was John Norton: thi 
was his second voyage with me as a quarter-master, and hij s 
worthy character made me lament his loss very much. He hy b 
left an aged parent, I am told, whom he supported. Jo 
We set our sails, and steered along shore the west sided si 
“the island of Tofoa, the wind blowing fresh irom the eastward 
My mind was employed in considering what was best to be done} x 
when I wgs solicited by all hands to take them towards hom: te 
and when [ told them that-no hopes of relief for us remai 
except what might be found at New Holland, till I camet 
Timor, a distance of full twelve hundred leagues, where th 
was a Dutch settlement, but in what part of the island I kne 
not, they all agreed to live on one ounce of bread and aq 
ter of a pint-of water per day. Therefore, after examining a 
stock. of provisions, and recommending to them, in the mos 
_ solemn manner, not to depart from their promise, we bore a 
across a sea where the navigation is but little known, in a sma 
boat, twenty-three feet long from stem to stern, deep Jaden wi 
eighteen men.: I was happy, however, to see that every. 
seemed better satisfied with our situation than myself. 
Our stock of provisions consisted of about one hundred 
fifty pounds of bread, twenty-eight gallons of water, twe 
ounds of pork, three: bottles of wine, and five quarts of rut 
The difference between this and the quantity we had on leavin 
_the ship was principally owing to. our Joss in the bustle and co 
ifisi of the attack. «A few cocoa-nuts were~in the boat, at 
o some bread-fruit, but the latter, was trampled to pieces. $ 
; Sunday, 3d.—At daybreak the gåle increased; the sun 1 
very fiery and ‘red—a sure indication of a severe gale of with $ 
_ At eight it blew a violent storm, and the sea ran yery-high, “| © 
that between the seas the sail was becalmed; and when niej ¥ 
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Bi {op of the sea, it was too much to have set; z 
cantare to take in the sail, for we were in ae 
td snd distress, the sea curling} over the stern of the boat, which 
‘obliged ws to bale with all our might. A situation more dis 
“tressing hos perhaps paion haen experienced. LOR ; 
~~ Our bread was in bags, and in danger of being spoiled } 
“wet: to be starved to death was inevitable, if this rola pie 
| prevented. I therefore began to examine what clothes there 
ij were in the boat, and what other things could be spared; and 


| scarce eatable, for dinner. Our engagement was now strictly to 
s| be carried into execution, and I was fully determined to make 
‘| our provisions last eight weeks, let the daily proportion be ever ° 
dso small. 
+ Monday, 4th.—At daylight our limbs were so benumbed, that 
Ywecould scarcely find the use of them. At this time I serveq a 
‘teaspoonful of tum to each person, from, which we.,ll found 
reat benefit. Just before noon, we discovered a small flat 
‘sland, of a moderate height, bearing west-south-west four or five 
¥| leagues. I observed our latitude to be 18 degrees 58 minutes 
mj} south; our longitude was, by account, 3 degrees 4 minutes west 

} irom the island of Tofoa, having made a north 72 degrees west 
it course, distance ninety-five miles, since -yesterday noon. 
=f "divided five small cocoa-nuts for our dinner and every one was « 
| eat During the rest of: that day we discovered ten or 
i i twelve other islands, none of which we approached. At night I 

ee 


Ms 
i 


i A 


served a few broken pieces of bread-fruit for supper, and per- 
êj formed prayers. 


| Tuesday, Sth.—The night having been fair, we awoke after 2 
dj tolerable rest, and contentedly breakfasted on a few pieces of 
yams that were found in the boat. . After breakfast we examined 
| our bread, a great deal of which was damaged and rotten; this, 
“Nevertheless, we were glad to kee for use. We passed two 
‘lands in tho course of the day. For dinner I served some of | 
A| the damaged bread, and a quarter ofa pint vf water. sae 
‘\ Wednesday, 6th.—We sall kept our course in the direction of- . 
EN the north-of New Holland, jlassing numerous islands of various 
zes, at none of which I venturéll to land. Our allqwauce for 
day vas a quarter of a pint ofcocoa-nut milk, aud the meat, 


hich did not exceéd two ounces to each person. It was ate 


¥ 
1 


2 


3 : ; ` 
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x tentedly, but we suffered great drought. To our g , j 
i vive hooked z fish, but we yaa iniserably disappointed by it 
in trying to get it into the boat. x 
TAS R very miserable, and confined fox want 
room, I endeavoured to remedy the latter defect by putting oy, 
selves at watch and watch ; so that one-half always sat up w 


cher lay down on the boat’s bottom, or upon a chest, vj 
cares covet us but the heavens. Our limbs were dreadful 
cramped, for we could not stretch them out; and the nights w 


so cold, aud we so’ constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ sleg 


Id. scarcely. move. 
F Thursdn 7 7th—Being very wet and cold, I served a spoo: 


of rum and a morsel of bread for breakfast. We still kept sailing 
among islands, from one-of which two large canoes put outi 
chase of us; but we left them behind. W hether these cano: 

= had any hostile intention against us must remain a doubt: pe 
haps we might have benefited by an intercourse with them ; 
in our defenceless situation, to have made the experiment wouj. 

have been risking too much. ? i 

I imagine these to be the islands called Feejee, as their exten 

direction, and distance from the Friendly Islands answers to t 
description given of them by those islanders. Heavy rain came 
at four o'clock, when. every person did their utmost to catch sozi 
water, and we increased our stock to thirty-four gallons, besifa) 
quenching our thirst for the first time since we had been at sj 

* but, an attendant consequence made us pass the night ver 
miserably, for, being extremely wet, and having no dry things 
shift or cover us, we experienced cold shiverings scarcely tot 
conceived. Most fortunately for us, the forenoon, Friday 
turned out-fair, and we stripped and dried our clothes. 
allowance I issued to-day was an ounce and a half of pork,; 

teaspoonful of rum, half 2 Hint. ct cocon-nut milk, and an o 
of bread. The rum, thoush.so small in quantity, was of tt 
greatest service. .A fishing-line was generally towing from t 
stern of the boat, but though we saw great numbers of fish, vi 
could never catch one. 

In the afternoon we cleaned out the boat, and it employed 
till sunset to get everything dry and in order. Hitherto I 
issued the allowance by guess, but I now made a pair of sc 
with two cocoa-nut shells, and having accidentally some pi 
balls in the boat, twenty-five of which weighed one pound; 

-sixteen ounces, I adopted one* as the proportion of weight th: 

_each person should receive of bread at the times I served it. 

*-alsct amused all hands with describing the situation of ht 

Guinea and New Holland, and gave them every information? 

my. power, that, in case any acciden? happened to me, those ¥ 

- Survived might have some ide#of what they. were about, and? 
x 


; wv one D ., t.: 
19 It weighed 972 grains. 
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el able to find their way to Timor, which at present 
at ening of more than the iame, and some Oe Sethe "alt 
might ; amda quarter of amint of water and half an ounce of * 
read tor’supper. $ Ro. 
Saturday, 9th.—About nine in the evening the clouds beran to 
ather, and we had a prodigious fall of rain, with severe thunder 
i] Gnd lightning. By midnight we caught about twenty gallons of 
y water. -Being miserably wet and cold, I served to the people a 
teaspoonful of rum each, to enable them to bear with their dis- 
tressed situation. The weather continued extremely bad, and the 
| wind increased ; we spent a very miserable night, without sleep, 
uy except’ such as could be got in the midst of rain. - The day 
ling brought no relief but its ight. The sea broke over us so much, 
ti that two men were constantly baling; «nd we had no choice how 
ny to ee being obliged to keep before the waves, for fear of the 
H boat filling. : s tS 
. The allowance now regularly served to each person twas 1-25th ~ 
N of a pound of bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, at eight 
in the morning, at noon, and at sunset. To-day I gave about 
ent} half an ounce of pork for dinner, which, though any moderate 
t person would have considered only as a mouthful, was divided 
into three or four. : 
4 All Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and- 
ida) Friday, the wet weather continued, with heavy seas and squalls. 
say As there was no prospect of getting our clothes dried, my plan 
i Was to make every one strip, and wring them through the salt 
4 water, by which means they received a warmth that, while wet 
with rain, they- could not have. We were constantly shipping’ 
seas and baling, and were very wet and cold during the night. 
The sight of the islands which we were always passing served 
4 only to increase the misery of our situation. We were very little 
better than starving, with plenty in view ; Phe to attempt pro- 
curing any relief was attended with so much danger, that pro- 
ty longing: of life, even in the midst of misery, was thought preter- | 
‘able, while there remained hopes of being able to surmount our 
ry hardships. For my own part, I consider the general-ron of 
y cloudy and wet weather to be a blessing of Providence.: Hot - 
d weather would have caused us to have died with thirst, and pro- 
bably being so constantly covered with rain or sea protected us 
drom that dreadful calamity. : i ; 
q@ Saturday, 16th.—The sun breaking out through the clouds _ 
gave us hopes of drying our wet clothes; but the sunshine was 
< | of short duration. Ve had strong breezes at south-east by south, 
and dark gloomy weather, with storms of thunder, lightning, 
7 tin. The night was truly®horrible, and not a star to be seen, £o 
that a a rns Beh A Me & 
di - Sunday, 17th.—At dawn of di found every person com- 
| Plainin aA ‘and some of them r tiated extra owad which I 
| Positively refused. ° Our situation was: miserable ; always wet, 


u 


Ra 
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ent ‘ine f ight, without the ley: 
imd suffering extreme cold during the nig! ESA ie 
shi ; ine constantly obliged to bale, 
shélter from the weather. . Being aa Bs reckoned 


7 i tions. . R 
they bere oim yana and dismal, the sea constantly breaki 


to the southward of Endeavour Straits, being sensible that it 


opening should be found into smooth water, and we the 
. ` beable tapioka zn fefreshmentan EEEE L 
Monday and Tuesday were terrible days y rai 

lightuing We were a baling. On Wednesday the 20th, 
dawn of day, some of my people seemed half dead.” Our apy 

-ance was horrible, and Į could kook no way, but 1 caught thee 
of some one in distress.. Extreme hunger was now too evident 
but no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much inclination 
drink—that desire, perhaps, being satisfied through the’ sky] 
The little. sleep we got was in the midst of-waterggind we cas 


tressed condition, and I began to fear that such another niei w 
or two would pvt an end to us. On Saturday, however, the wit di 
_moderated in the evening, and the weather looked much bette aw 
which rejoiced all hands, so that they ate their scanty allowan) p: 
with more satisfaction than for some time past. The nicht ak: 
was fair; but being always wet with the sea, we suffered muy be 
from the cold. Sa j |W 
Sunday, 24th.—A fine morning, I had the pleasure to see pm tt 
duce some cheerful countenances; and the first time, for tiite is 


days past, we experienced, comfort from the warmth of the si €l 
hung. our clothes up to dry, which-were by: 


seen far from land, such as boobies and noddies. - As the #4 x 
began ‘to run fair, and we shipped but little water, I took: te 

; opportanityito examine into the state of our bread, and foy 4 
. t ag according to the’present mode of issuineS there was asi 2 
cient quantity remaining’ for twenty-nine days? allowance, 4 ` 
which time I hoped we should be able to reach Timor; but® © 
this was very uncertain, and # was possible that, after all; k 
might be obliged to go to Java, I determined to proportion & 7 


aoran ce so as to make opr stock hold out six weeks. 1% 


on a 
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ah apprehensive that this would be ill received, and that i 
t or ire my utmost resolutitn to enforce TER RA 
“quantity, was which I intended to take away for our future sooi 
Jet it might appear to my people like robbing them of life: and 
me, who were less patient than their companions, I expected 
would very ill brook it. However, on my representing the 
“necessity of guarding against delays. that might be: oceasioned 
_ 4 jn our Voyage by contrary winds or other causes, and promisin« 
tovenlarge upon the allowance ‘a8 we got on, the cheerfully 
creed to my proposal. It was accordingly settled that every 
erson should receive 1-25th of a pound of bread for breakfast, 
and the same quantity for dinner’; so that, by omitting the pro- 
j -portion for supper, we had forty-three days’ lowance. 
“Monday, 25th.—At noon some nodilies came so near to us, 
that one of them was caught by hand. This bird was about the 
| size of a small pigeon. I divided it, with its entrails, into © 
rid eighteen portions, and by a well-known method at sea, of Who 
1,4. shall have this?” * it was distributed, with the allowance of bread. 
‘and water for dinner, and ate up, bones and all, with salt water 
ei for sauce. I observed the latitude 13 degrees 32 minutes south ; 
eit) Jongitude made 35 degrees 19 minutes west; course north 89 
& decrees west, distance one hundred and eight miles. : 
w the evening, several boobies flying very near to us, we had 
cma the good fortune to catch one of them. This bird is as large as 
la duck.. I directed the bird to be killed for supper, and the blod 
dij to be given to three of the people who weye most. distressed. tor 
a4 want of food. The body, with the entrails, beak, and feet, I 
tj divided into eighteen shares, and, with an allowance of bread, 
t] which I made a merit of granting, we made a good supper, com- 
ate) pared with our usual fare. $ 
© Sailing on, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, I at length 
mi became satisfied that we were approaching New Holland. This 
| was actually the case; and after passing the reefs which bound 
that part of the coast, we found ourselves in smooth water. Two 
islands lay about four miles to the west by north, and appeared. 
eligible for a resting-place, if for nothing. more; but on our ap- 
thi proach to the nearest island, it proved to be only a heap of stones, 
tha and its size too inconsiderable to shelter the boat. We therefore 
+} proceeded to the next, which was close to it, and towards the 
main. We landed to examine if there were any signs of the — 
j Natives being near us: we saw some old fireplaces, but nothing 
4 to make me apprehend that this would. be an unsafe situation for 
j the night. Lvery one was.anxious to find something to eat, 
aud it was soon discovered that there were oysters on these rézks, 


“v 


) = * Ono person turns his backon the object that is to be divided ; a- 
4 other then points separately to the ions, at cach of them asking aloud, 
“Who shall havo this 2% to which thg first answers by naminy solucbody- 
is impartial method of division gives every man an. equal chance of the ' 
best share. : 5 i 


` ` 
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~ now obtained; for, with a mixture of bread, and a little 
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: TE ly aal 

5 ide was out: but it was pearly dark, and only a ft 4 
EE Sered 1 determined, therefore, to bios till gf 
morning; when I should know better how to procee an 
Friday. 99th.—As there were no appearances 0 i ek 
imagine that any of the natives were near us, I sent out pari 
in search of supplies, while others of the people were puta 
boat in: order. Fhe parties retuned, highly rejoice at havi 
found plenty of oysters and fresh water. | Iha also made a fil- 
by the help. of 2 small magnifying glass 5 and, what was si} a 
more. fortunate, we found among the few things which had bel a 
he boat, and saved, a piece of brimstone andj g 
tinder-box, so that I secured fire for the future. _- 4 
One of the people had been so provident as to bring away wij c 
him from the ship a copper pot: by being in possession of tH s 
artiele, we were enabled to make a proper use of the supplyy o 


we made a stew that might have been relished by people of j 
more delicate appetites, and of which each person received aft 
pint. The general complaints of disease among us were a d 
ness in the head, great wealmess of the joints, and viol 
tenesmus. ; 


was with difficulty they could be broken off, and at lengths n 
“discovered it to be the most expeditious way-t0 open them wlis 


water, and with little trouble dug a well, which produced 2 
. ` q 


‘As the day was the anniversary of the restoration of Kij t 


stay there, with the supplies which it afforded us, made a visi} t 
alteration for the better in’ our appearance. Next day, Sate Ù 
day the 80th,.at four o'clock, we were preparing to emba i 
“when about ‘twenty of the natives ay eared, running and halle € 
ing to us, on the pposite shore. They were each armed wiy © 
a spear or lance, an sf 


“east We landed at one of a good heicht, bearing north one- 


' landed without difficulty. “I sent two parties out,-one to t 


their left hand. They made signs for us to.come to them, but 
thonght it“prudent to make the best of our way. . They we 
aaka , and apparently black, and their hair or wool bushy & 
short. - -~ a ¢ 

Sunday, 31st.—Many small islands were in sight to the nov 


a short: we which they carried i 
o 


west. The shore was rocky, but the water was smooth, and" 


northward, and the other to the southward, to seek for suppl: 
and others I ordered to staysby the boat. On this occas 
fatigue and weakness so far got the. better of their sense of di 


pe er Rs ey a 
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J spat some of the people expressed their dis eat ang eagle 

ced harder than their Cetra and aaa ska 
} would rather be without their dinner than go in search of i. 
| One person, in particular, went so far as to tell me, with a 
¿| mutinous look, that he was as guon a man as myself. It was 

not possible for me to judge where this might have an end, if 
vir] not stopped in time; therefore, to prevent such disputes in future 
if- T: determined -either to preserve my command, or die in the 
‘attempt; and seizing a cutlass, I ordered him to take hold of 
another and defend himself, on which he called: out that I was 

ing to kill him, and immediately made concessions. I did not 
allow this to interfere further with the harmony of the boat's 
wij crew, and everything soon became quiet. We here procured’ 
"W some oysters and clams, also some dog-fish caught in the holes 
| of the rocks, and a supply of water. —_- sires 
| Leaving: this island, which I named Sunday. Island, we con- 
fà tinued our course towards Endeavour Straits. During our voyage 
Nelson became very ill, but gradually recovered. Next day we 
landed at another island, to see what we could get. There were 
roofs that the island was occasionally visited by natives from 
*| New Holland. Encamping on the’shore, I sent out one party to 
mtj watch for turtle, and another to try to catch birds. About mid- .. 
lis! night the bird party returned, with only twelve noddies,. birds 
she) which I have already described to be about the size of pigeons; 
Sr] but if it had not been for the folly and obstinacy of one’ of ghe 


dq agood beating. This man afterwards confessed that, wandering 
.| away from his companions, he had eaten nine birds raw. Our 
Kig turtling party had no success. ` TAEA 
sho] Tuesday dnd Wednesday we still kept our course north-west, 
iq] touching at an island or two for oysters and clams. We had now 
atc] been six days on the coast of New Holland, and but for the re- 
aii ireshment which our visits to its shores afforded us, it is all but 
ills! certain that we must have perished. Now, however, it became 
ii clear that we were leaving it behind, and were commencing our 
1 adventurous voyage through the open sea to Timor, 
bot? On Wednesday, June 3d, at, eight o'clock in the evening, we 
a once more launched into the open ocean. Miserable as our 
«| situation was in every respect, 1 was secretly surprised to see 
| that it did not appear to affect any one so strongly as myself. 
on! I encouraged every one with hopes that eight or ten aye would 
‘bring us to a land of safety; and after praying to od for. a? 
y continuance of his most gracious protection, I served an allow- ? 
“ance of water for supper, shd directed our course to the west- 
south-west, to counteract the southerly winds in case they should 
Fs blow strong. For six days orè voyage continued; a dreary 
| repetition of those sufferings which we had éxperienced before 


) s s 
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In the course of. the nicht we Wel 


sea, and exposed to cold and shiverin 


à yet with th o 
Soe sevens SA had no addition to our scant allowang fet 
ire a booby and a small dolphin fate aa ta oor i 
Friday the ‘Sth, and the latter on Mon ye E Ey Many, i 


were ill, and the men complained heavi 


apprehent An extrem 
Sith an apparent debility of understanding, seemed to me 


T had little doubt of having now passed, the meridian of a 
eastern part of ‘Timor, 


This di 


west, and I hauled ona wind to the’ north-north-east, till dy. 
light, when the land bore from south-west „Dy south to noniin 
east by north; our distance from the shore two leagues, tiv, 


We'coasted along’ the island in the direction in which I co 

- ceived the Dutch settlement to’ lie, and next day, about tm fee 
o'clock, I came to a grapnel in a small sandy bay, where we 534180. 

a hut, a dog, ‘and some cattle. Here I learned thgt the Dut4sai 
governor resided at 2 place called Coupang, which was some dpi 
‘tang; ‘to the north-east. I made‘signs for ore of the Indistdi: 


s - 
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el: nost welcome, for the turtle was so hard. that i onta ..< 17 
uy et without: being’ first soaked im hot ee me a non he o- 
6 pring us porn open Haslet) if I would wait: but, Aine 
Q| ilot was willing, I determined to push on. Í è 
Pst four when we sailed. E ie ve A A gon Hi ; 
] Sunday, 14th.—At one o'clock in the morning, after the most 
Ri happy and sweet sleep that ever men enjoyed, we weished; and - 
4 continued. to keep the east shore on boa , in very smooth Water 
ni ‘The report of two cannon that were fired gave new life to every 
fi one; and soon after, we discovered two square-tig wed, vessels and 
a cutter at anchor to the eastward. After hard rowing, we came 
‘toa grapnel near daylight, off a'small fort and town, which the 
“i pilot told me was Coupang. À 
On‘ landing, I was surrounded by many people, Indians and 
i Dutch, with an English sailor among them. Dutch captain, 
named Spikerman, showed me great kindness, andswaited on 
the governor, who was ill, to know at what time I could see him. 


SY my people to come on shore, which was. as much as some of them. — 
{could do, being: scarce able to waik : they, however, weve helped - 
to Captain Spikerman’s house, and found tea, with bread and 
“| butter, provided for their breakfast. 
“| The abilities of a painter, perhaps, could seldom have been dis- 
fplayed to more advantage than in the delineation ofthe two 
groups of figures which at this time presented themselveseto 
m= eich other. An indifferent spectator would have been at a ‘oss, 
which most to admire—the eyes of famine sparkling at imme- 
Pi diate relief, or the horror of their preservers mt the sight of 
so many spectres, whose ghastly countenances, if the cause 
had been unknown, would rather have excited terror than pity. 
Our bodics were nothing but skin and bone, our limbs were 
full of sores, and we were clothed in rags: in this condition, 
With tears of joy and gratitude flowing down our cheeks, the 
a people of Timor beheld us with a mixture of horror,. surprise, ` 
Nand pity. a hs : 
: The ER Mr ‘William ‘Adrian Van Este, notwithstanding- 
\Sfextreme ill health, became so anxious about us, that I saw him 
{before the appointed time. He received me with great affection,. 
and gave me the fullest proofs that he was possessed of every 
tiéeline’of a humane and good man. Though his infirmity was 
sso erent that he could not do the office ofa friend himself, he. 
ksaid he would give such orders as I miglit be certain would 


03 


lately prepared, for me, and with respect to my people, he said 
jtlat I micht have room for them either at the hospital or on 
e board of Captain Spikerman’s ship, which lay in the road. 

B On returning to Captain: Spi “rman’s ouse, I fund that. 
devery kind relief had been given tomy people. ‘The surgeon had 
fidiessed their sores, and the cleaning of their persons had not. 


` 
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Eleven o'clock having been appointed for the interview, I desired ` 


focure us every supply we wanted. A house should be impe- 5 ` 


“i 
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: and a communication 


“ every convenience. ` But instead of rest, my mind was dispis? 


` 
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Dia less attended to, several friently gifts of apparel havi \ 
Teen presented to them. -~ 4 > 

St the house that yas intended for ml ol 


“I therefore determined, instea of 


master, şurgcon, 
other officers; and the outer a 


wras common to the officers, an 
Of this disposition I informed the governor, 
chairs, tables, and benches, with l 
for the use‘of every one. 
house, sufficiently goo 
plenty eat too muc. lat 
have observed more moderation than my people did. Harz 
seen every onë enjoy this isal of plenty, dined myself wi 
Mr Aaron, the governor's son-in-law; but I felt no. extraoil 
nary inc 
more necessary 
fore retired soon to my room, which I, found, furnished 


to reflect”on our laté sufferings, and on the failure of thea 
pedition; but, above all, on the 


ar 
fr 
n 
y 
co 
B 
Ir 


people for an increase of allowance, which it grieved me: 
yefuse. The necessity of observing the most rigid economy 4 


‘ceeded to Java, where I was: certain that every supply 
wanted could be procured. . every supply th 
We remained at Coypang about two months, during which ü 
we experienced every possible kindness. On. the 20th of Jt). 
David Nelson, who-had been ill dtring our voyage, died ot4 T 
inflammatory fever, and was huried in the European cemetet | 4) 
the place.* Having purchased) a small schooner, ‘and fitted $ 4 


-out'under the name of his majésty’s schooner Resource, Landa h 


crew set out, for Batavia oà the 20th of August. We re 
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in}: hat settlement on the Ist of October, where T so EBS a 
4 and efideavoured to procure our passage to, Bae me ae 
m| obliged, however, to separate, and go home in different, ships 
1 On Fridé@y the 16th October, before sunrise, I embarked on bord 
the Viydte packet, commanded by Captain Peter Couvret, bound 
for Middleburgh. With me likewise embarked Mr John Samuel 
‘derk, and John Smith, seaman. Those of our company who 
stayed behind, the governor promised me should follow in the 
+} first ships, and be as little divided as possible. On’ the 18th of ° 
March. 1790 we saw the Bill of Portland, and on the evenine 
of the next day, Sunday, March 14th, I left the packet, and was 
Ianded-at Portsmouth by-an Isle of Wight boat. $ 3 
Those: of my officers and people whom I left at Batavia were 
rovided with passages in the earliest ships, and, at'the time we 
i parted, were apparently in good. health. Nevertheless, they did 
jj not all live to quit Batavia, Thomas Hall, a seaman, had died 
J while I was there. Mr Elphinstone, master’s mate, and Peter- 
ox] Linkletter, seaman, died within a fortnight after my departure; © 
viy the hardships they had experienced having , rendered them 
#| unequal to cope with so unhealthy_a climate as that of Batavia. 
| The remainder embarked on board the Dutch fleet. for Euro e 
add and arrived safe in this country, except Robert Lamb, who died 
has on the passage, and Mr Ledward, the surgeon, who has not yet 
{been heard of. Thus, of nineteen who were forced by the muti- 
neers into the launch, it has pleased God that twelve should sur- 
J mount the difficulties and dangers of the voyage, and live to 
reyisit their native country. 5 


. +s : Sra sep : 
FATE OF THE NUTINEERS—COLONY OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. ` 
‘The intelligence of the mutiny, and the sufferings of Bligh 
xj ond his companions, naturally excited a great sensation in Eng- 
f pj and. Bligh was immediately promoted to the rank of commander, 
and Captain Edwards was despatched to Otahcite, in'the Pandora _ 
frigate, with instructions to search for the Bounty and her muti- 
nous crew, and bring them to England. The Pandora reached - 
Matavai Bay on the 23d of March 1791; and even before she had < 
come to anchor, Joseph Coleman, formerly armourer of the 
Bounty, pushed off from shore in a canoe, and came on board. 
n the course of two days afterwards, the whole of the remainder 
of the Bounty’s crew (in number sixteen) then on the island 
surrendered themselves, with the exception of two, who fled to 
the mountains, where, as it afterwards appeared, they were 
și murdered by the natives. — acta Pe 
_. From his prisoners, and, the journals kept by one or two of 
them; Captain Edwards leargt the proceedings of Christian and 
art his associates after turning Bligh and his companions adrift in 
the boat. It appears that they fteered in the first instance to 
the island of otn where they intended to form a settlement ; 
but the opposition of the natives, and\the want of many gecen, 


1t 
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A “veturn in the meantime to Ot, _ 
shaterials, determined them to apd of May 1789. In answer fi! i 

`“ heite, where the arrived ons tS ut Bligh and the rest of iki 

the inquiries of ears ace. that they had fallen in witht Capta 

Coot, who was fring «Stems St him, while th 

; i jer ers to. hin, e i 

ue lind raara e ae hodi to Otaheite for an additions} 
iene pie coats, towls, bread-fruit, ; ve porous oth 
rie "Overjo ed at hearing their old frien ook was: alive} 
ee ; to sent e so near them, the humane and unsuspiciou;j’ 
and about’ ‘tively to procure the supplies want 
islanders set about so actively to pr 

oN few days the Bounty received on board three hundrei} 

Eee hogs, thirty-eight goats, eight canine à bal f 
if and a large q@antity of bread-fruit, plantains, bani 

Ld andl sehen fruits. The mutineers also took with them igh} 

men “nine women, and seven boys, with all of whom they arriv 

asecond time ac'l'oobouai, on the 26th of June, where they wa 

theship up the harbour, landed the livestock, and set about build) 
ine a fort of fifty yards square. Quaivels and disagreements 
however, soon broke out amongst tent.” T he poor natives wer 
treated like slaves, and upon dttempting to ret 

‘lessly-put to death. Christian, findings 

tirely disrewarded, called a consultation:as 

next to- be taken, when it was agreed that 


mn te, 


finally sailed from Matavai on the 21st of September 1789, fron 
which time they had ‘never been more heard of: d 
Captain Edwards instituted a strict search after the fugitive 
amongst the various groups of islands in the Pacific, but finding 
no trace of them, he set sail, after three months’ investigati 
for the east coast of New Holland. Here, by some mismanage} 
ment, the Pandora struck upon the singular coral reef that rus ; 
along that coast called the Barrier Reef,” and filled so fast, the 
scarcely were tlie boats got out when she foundered and w 
down, thirty-four of the crew and four of the prisoners perishi 
„in her. “The concurring: testimony of the unfortunate prisone 
exhWits the coniluct*of Captain Edwards towards them, boit) Y 
betore and after the wreck, as havina been cruel in the extremi 
After reaching a low, sandy, desert island, or rather key,eas sut Op 
are naytically termed, CaptainfEdwards caused his men to for 
+ tents out of the sails they had:saved, under which he and hi 
men Teposed im comparative comfort; but he refused the. 


; « > : 
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ta to his qniser pi 
7, indulgence to his miserablo captives, whose only ref 5 
A fore, irom Erp scorching rays of the sun'was oh ein eS 
un, ne neck st’ ni YE 3° F 
; selves UD. amongst the burning sand, so that their 


bodies were blistered as if: they had been scalded with tot, 
“water. The Pandora’s survivors reached Batavia in thee ung 
-whence they obtained passages to England in Dutch vessels R 
court-martial was soon afterwards held (September 1792), when 
as’ of Ce ahaa raed were found. guilty, and condemned: to 
~a, death—the other four were acquitted. Only th si 

4 however, were executed. ` rE S raS OE the aig 


- Nearly twenty years elapsed after the period of the abov 
Ne , above 
nif occurrences, an all recollection of. the Bounty and her wretched 
mf crew had passed away, when an pes denial discovery, as interest- 
n ing as unexpected, once more recalle public attention to that 
"el accidentally touched at an island up to that time supposed to be 


1 uninhabited, called Pitcairn’s Islan , found a community. speak- 
itj ing English, who represented themselves as the etena of 
8! the mutineers of the Bounty, of whom there was still one man 
~| of the name of Alexander Smitt alive amongst them. Intelli- 
“| gence of this singular circumstance was sent by thë American 
a captain (Folger) to Sir Sydney Smith at Valparaiso, and by him 
ie yttausmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty. But the government 
was at that time perhaps too much engaged in the events-of the 
“continental war to attend to the information, nor was anything 
iY further heard of this interesting little sodiety: until 1814.° In 
=} that year two British- men-of-war, cruising in the Pacific, made 
*) Pitcairn’s Island, and on nearing the shore, ‘saw plantations 
`| regularly and orderly laid out. Soon afterwards they observed - 
"I à few natives coming down a steep descent, with their canoes on - 
my their shoulders, and in a few minutes perceived one of these'litile 
i vessels darting through a heavy surf, and paddling off towards 
mal the ships. But their astonishment may be imagined when, on 
| coming alongside, they were hailed in good English with, “Wont 
you heave us a rope now!” ` This being done, a young man 
re up the side with extraordinary activity, and stood on the 
*i deck before them. In answer to the question “Who are you?” 
¢7 he replied that his name was Thursday October Christian, son of 
i} the late Fletcher: Christian, by an Otaheitan mother; that he 
Was the first born on the island, and was so named because he 


and incredible in the ears of the British captains, Sir Thomas 


‘tall handsome youth, fully'six feet high, with black hair, and an 
& open interesting English countenance. As he wore no clothes, 
q| except a piece of cloth round ‘hf} Joins, and a strawsha} orna- 

mented witli black cock’s feathers, hig fine figure and well-shaped 
Muscular limbs were displayed to grat advantage, and sieraed 


4 
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“event. The captain of an American schooner having, in. 1808, * 


was born on a Thursday in October. All this sounded singular ~ 


aines and Mr Pipon; but they were soon satisfied of its tth. , 
“Young Christian was at this time about twenty-four years old, a 
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‘ = uliar t at ehh 
it wanted that tinge of red th in grammar and pronunciatio, 5 


the liveliest feelings ót sai of seventeen or eighteen years gj ¢ 


with the Haat 
him), w. 


Ca 5 J 1 

‘Christian in the Bounty to remaining*at Otaheite—which ay 
Ay 

co 


Captain Beechey in 1828.. H 
all the interesting particulars at length, life 
but they are in substance as follows :— 3 


-  - Bd of January 1790. `The island was, then divided into nine equi p, 


- submitted, and ever 
About that time W if | 
fortune to lose his wife, forcibly took the wife of: one of Ù z 
Otaheitans, which, together vith their continued ill-usage, hee 
" exasperated the latter, that they formed’a’ plan for murdering t| fs 
who 2 of their oppressors.: The plot, ltwwever, was discove 
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and revealed by the Englishmen’s wives, a j 
cul ieitans were put to death. But the surviving antes oe ae y 
wards matured a more successful cons iracy and in a wide T 
murdere@ five of the Englishmen, inclu ing “Christian "Ad = 
aml Young were spared at the intercession of their Wives ‘and 
the remaining two, M‘Koy and Quintal (two desperate ruffians) 
escaped to thie’ mountains, whence, however, they soon rejoined 
their companions. But the farther career of these two villains 
was short. Moy, having been bred up ina Scottish dis- 
ay] tillery, succeeded in extracting a bottle of ardent spirits from the 
| tee root; from which time he'and Quintal were néver sober, - 

until the former became. delirious, and committed suicide by 
jumping over a cliff. Quintal being likewise almost insane with 
drinking, made repeated attempts to murder Adams and Youne 
J until they were absolutely compelled, for their own safety, to put 


j Ys 
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ie 
On: 


1 him to death, which they did h; felling him with a hatchet, 
Adams and Young were at-length the only survitine males 
+ ho had landed on the island, and being both of a serious turn: 
of mind, and having time for reflection and repentance, they 
became extremely devout. Having saved a Bible and prayer-book 
iom the Bounty, they now performed family worship morning: 
and evening, and addressed themselves to training up their own 
children and those of their unfortunate companions in piety and 
virtue. Young, however, was soon carried off by an asthmatic” 
‘complaint, and Adams was thus left to continue his pious laboyrs 
yj] lone. At the time Captains Staines ayd Pipon visited, the 
| island, this interesting little colony consisted of about forty-six’ ~ 
persons, mostly grown-up young people, all living in harmony 
and happiness together; and not only ‘professing, but fully 
ujderstandinge and practising, the precepts aud principles of the 
Christian religion. Adams had ‘instituted the ceremony of 
j Marriage, and he assured his visitors that not one instance of 
iy debauchery and immoral conduct had occurred amongst them. 
The visitors having supplied thesé interesting people with some- 
tools, kettles, and other articles, took their leave.. The accouns 
which they transmitted home of this newly-discovered colony ` 
| Was, strange to say, as little attended to by government as that 
of Captain Folger and nothing more was heard of Adams and. 
his ‘family for nearly ‘twelve years, when, in 1825; Captain 
Beechey, in the Blossom, bound on-a voyage of discovery to 
4 Scerine Strait, touched at Pitcairn’s Island, On the approach 
of the Blossom, a boat came off under all sail towards the ship, 
iq containing old Adams and ten of the young-men of the islan ~ 
After requesting and obtaining leave to-come on boards the 
“i youne men sprung up the Side, and shook every officer cordially 
q by the hand. Adams, who was-grown very corpulent, followed 
g more leisurely. He was dressed gn a sailors shirt and trousers, 
4 With a low-crowned hat, which je held in his hand in sailor 
fashion, while he smoothed down is bald forehead when ad- 


4 . Wen x. z 
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a 3 om. The little colony l; 
dressed by the oe OF Gucluding an English sailor’ 3 
now increased to a onts Sio at his own earnest desire, ky 
the mamo af Jo ja thls man the society luckily. fou 

ee a Tine schoolmaster. He instructed the childr] ° 

or e apdsiiliak sh arithmetic and devoutly co-opera 
au te id Adams in affording religious instruction to the 
with o. “The officers of the Blossom went ashore, and We, 
Sarita with a sumptuous repe at PE aaa p th 
table ‘being spread with plates, : nae. str t were they i br 
ace in an emphatic manner; and ‘so strict w in-ty 
ET it aie not deemed proper to touch i morsel of brez; 
without saying grace both, before and after it. ; c oiicers sl 
in the house all night, their bedclothing: and s heets Coane 
zhe native cloth made of the native SS as e on} 
interruption to their repose was the. melody s Pa Pei: t 
hymn, which was chanted together by, the whole fami y aie | 
. the lights were put out; and they: were awakened at early da 
‘by the same devotional ceremony. “On Sabbath the utmeg | 
, decorum was attended to, and: the day was passed in regul 
religious observances. : : 
In consequence of a representation made Dy Captain Beechey 
` the British government sent out Captain Wa degrave in 1830, 
. the Serineapatam, with a supply of sailors’ blue: jackets aud! ti 
trousers, flannels, stockings and shoes, women’s dresses, spades, 
mattocks,, shovels, pickaxes, trowels, rakes, &c. He found thei 
community increased to about seventy-nine, all exhibiting th 
rome pede ese amiable charac enous ca we hav 
before described. er two Englishmen had settled amongs 
them; one of them, called Nobbs, a low-bred, illiterate man! 
- self-constituted missionary, who was endeavouring to superset; 
Buffet in his office of religious instructor. The patriarch Adam 
it was found, had died in March 1829, aged sixty-five. Whi 
on his deathbed, he‘had called the heads of families together, an! 
urged upon them to elect a.chief} which, however, they had n 
yet done; but. the. greatest ‘harmony still prevailed amongy 
them, notwithstanding Nobbs’ exertions to form a party of ii 
own. Captain Waldegrave thought that the island, which i 
about four miles sparg, might .be able to support a thou 
proni apon pag ung which number they. would natur: 
igrate to other islands,- -P 

_ Such is the account of this most sineular colony, originating 

in crime and bloddshed. Of all the repentant criminals on record 
“ the thost interesting perhaps is John Adams nor do we kn 

where to find a more beautiful example of the value of early it 
struction than in. the history of thi man, who, having run t ; 

full career of nearly all kinds of vice, was checked by an intert| 78 

of leisurelý reflection, and the‘sense of new duties awakened lj 
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the power of natural affectio is, 
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S AMES HOG 
familiarly bigs a iie 
9 Exrrick Suzruenp, 
2 was born on the 25th of 
January 1772, in a cottage 
+, On the banks of the small 
Ņ river Ettrick, a tributary of 
\\ the Tweed, in Selkirkshire, 
A jone of the most moyn- 


ijsettled as shepherdsvin the 
Ny i / Same region. Robert Hore 
j and Margaret Laidlaw, his 


i parents, ‘had four sons, of 
3 o mi James was the se- 


cond, and all of whom were 
2 — = _ trained to the pastoral life; 
having been elevated above the condition of a shep- 
àes} herd only for a short time, to return to it with the loss of alldhis 
earnings. This unfortunate event happened when James Hog 


was but in his sixth year, and, according yel his authentic 


fortunes, having received the charge of a flock of sheep from the 
tenant of that farm, Mr Brydon of Crosslee. 


LE e 
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i dering minstrg, 
ienci ducation. The rice of wan g bfa 
E A att in her native glens ; and ANS i 
tations of one of them, an jaapan & pei ere thee he i 
i thousa a 

SE eat eae To his knowledge, she succeeded ; anj 
there is reason to fear ma anuch of it di 

i ani en 
Pee ease her ae James a kindred spas and labou 
in its cultivation wi earnestness greatly 
an Gs world is indebted for the ‘ Queen’ 
Wake 2 In the remote and solitary glens of these mountain dis! s 
tricts, the cottages of the shepherds are often situated at 
ricts, other dwellings, and their tenants pass the winter i 


distances from other 1 
jt ther séviety than that of their own family, pi 
a be conceived Thuzabler in the way of human hati an 


ions than these cottages then were; yet they were frequently} of 
Tighted Bein brilliancy of imagination, and cheered by a gentle] st 
ness of affection, and an enthusiasm of feeling, that Grecian sof! of 
and gilded canopies cannot confer. In a sequestered mode ci] th 
life, where the affections are limited in their range, they acquin| of 
a strength greater in proportion as the sphere of their „action is} wa 
narrowed ; and imagination is most vigorous when it has ts} sp 
work on a small number of simple ideas. Never was a family’ he 
more closely linked together than the children of this admirab! ev 
wenan; and never was a mind of great original power more) for 
strecuously exerted in-the formation of the heart and the develop- 
ment of the understanding. She was in the daily habit of 
ing to them from the sacred volume such passages as she thought) Th 
most likely to interest their minds and improve their moral feel am 
ings; and this she diversified by animated recitations from th lab 
Border ballad, something between chant and song, bringing alij ger 
tales of Haya to her aid; or thrilling their hearts with tl You 
account 0 


the death of some young shepherd who had perisheijcor 
not far from his own dwelling amid the mountain snows,” dru 
After a brief attendance at school, James was, at seven yi 
of age, sent into the world to earn his own livelihood in thinei 
humble capacity of attendant on a few cows. The farmer whi i 
hired him for this employment gave him, in requital for kij fro 
services, besides food and lodging, a ewe lamb and a pair of neqma 
shoes. Fluttering in rags, he returned to the parental hearth 10: 
the ensuing winter, and again received a little instruction Halm 
reading; he also tried writing, but did not get beyond scrawlinjWh 
„in a large text hand. This terminated his school education, i41 
whofe having not ext@nded over six months, Sr cost more thst 
two or three shillings. On the return of spring, he was 5%? § 
away to his former occupation of herding cows; and in this HUC 
was engaged for ‘seve geus under various masters, ti 
length he rose to the more hondurable one of keeping sheep. 
The profession of a shepltrd among the mountains of Selk 
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. > 
ci. purgh and Dumfries, is one of considerable tinge eas OF Roxi 


during winter 
é li 

M and labour. In order to insure fidelity in the discharge of lis 

A Ae A uliar m r 

en] Besides some distinct wages in money and kind, a certain wana 


ns] ber of Sheep of his own are entitled to mingle and fead wit 
lis} sheep of his master; and of these animals he has the ma a 
pe een for 
í ed in the busines 
ly his employer, with whom he may be said to have a small Sak 
| @ position superior to that 
tly] of hired servants 1 Dees de and. with Eie and snaliaatian for 
and a deeply imbued with religious knowledge, he 
fni offers, in point of fact, one of the most favourable specimens of 
oi} that remarkable class of men—the Scottish peasantry. A member 
in} of this highly-intelligent body J ames Hogg, like his forefathers, 
i i| was now about to become. Having Seid through a desultory 
i] species of apprenticeship in the way of erding cows, he now, as 
ily ahe tells us, was promoted to the rank of a shepherd; still, how- 
bis ever, occupying the situation of an assistant, and only looking 
ox/forward to a place of trust as years crowned his endeavours. `~ 
si At fourteen years of age he was able to save five slsllined of 
his wages, “ with which,” ays he, “I bought an old violin. 
ght) This occupied -all my leisure hours, and has hécn my favourite 
amusement ever since. I had commonly no spare time from 
thi labour during the day; but when I was not over-fatigued, I 
sj generally spent an hour or two every night in sawing over my fa- 
th; vourite old Scottish tunes; and my bed being always in stables and 
ii cow-houses, I disturbed nobody but myself and my associate qua- 
drupeds, whom I believed to be greatly delighted with my strains. 
arj At all events they never complained, which the biped part of my 
thneizhbours did frequently, to my pity and utter indignation.” 
vhi. This taste for playing’ the violin, as well as for reading, is far 
m uncommon in the district; and at dances and other merry- 
es Makines, some rural Orpheus is valy found to keep the party 
iġm amusement. But besides this love for the fiddle, Hoge seems 
| Hilmost, from infancy, to have possessed that vividness of fancy 
in Which prompts to versification. The fond and discerning cye of 
if mother early marked his talent in’ this respect, and she used to 
sty. to him, “Jamie, my man, gang ben the house, and mak’me 
2 sang,” while she proposed. a subject for his muse. How he 
Eeucceeded in these boyish efforts is not stated in his memoirs; 
| Hyet the effects of such’a training cn such a mind anys euelyANe 
ceived. It contributed to fan the spark of poetry which 
ture had implanted in his bosom‘into a flame that poverty, 


` 
` (J 
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© or lect, nor even. the 0 
nor misfortune, nor neg eo> diminish. It cannot be doubtg! o 


f inguish 1 ç 
cri, CO ere P the scenery amidst whioh he a t end ae D 
helped. to foster and inspire his ge ATO almost all the b 


mountains of Ettrick and Yarrow ¢ 

i ity that Highlan y 
the I rand wild ar nopele that lo vely stream winds ima 3 
hills of no great height, gently swelling, and green 0 a a sun} p 

‘+g: in some places finely wooded, but generally naked, ani g 
Tell inited to the pasture of flocks. This is their common chal si 
w ter; but some miles from the mouth of the valley, dark, heathy p 
oS ntains are seen towering to 2 considerable height above thi g 
Surroundin hills, and give an interesting variety to the scene) yy 
Towards the head the glen widens, and embosoms St Mary} r 
Loch and the loch’ of the Lowes; and above these sweet lake 9 
terminates: in a wild mountain-pass, that divides it from Moffat! pi 
dale. In the loftiest and most rugged regions of this pass, thy tye 
Gray-Mare’s Tail, a waterfall of three hundred feet in perpendi s 
cular height, dashes and foams over stupendous rocks. 2 


ated fall is formed by astzeam that flows from Loch Skene to 
bar mountain lake beat a_mile above it, surrounded Ke th 
accessible heights on all sides save one, and that is strewed by athe 
thousand black heathery hillocks of the most grotesque and ine! 
‘rular forms. This place is so solitary, that the eagle has buit!tg 
er nest in an islet of the lake for ages, and is overhung by thjsh 
higiiest mountains ir: the south of Scotland. The character eshe 
Ettrick is similar to that of Yarrow, except, perhaps, that its dec 
tints are softer: ond more mellow, and it-1s destitute of lake he 
These valleys, so celebrated in Border legend and song, arat 
skirted by hi extending many miles on both sides; and 2 rer 
there is no great road through them, the people have long live sit 
shut-out from the rest of mankind, in a state of pastoral in 
licity and virtuous seclusion, alike remote from the vices foll 
oorish rusticity and fawning servility. Among the wild mouj < 
tains at ‘the head of Ettrick and Yarrow, the sturdy champitdanc 
of the Covenant found ‘an.asylum when they were chastipro 
like wild beasts, by a relentless persecution from every oth4m 
part of the country. Their preachers held their conventicles of 
the most sequestered glens, and made many converts, from wh’ 
a number of the present race are descended ; but while thghay 
cherish the memory of these glorious men, and, as well they majthe 
retain all the noble-mindedness that arises from the consciousntof } 
_ of an illustrious ancestry, their moral featares have lost muchdtho 
the “sternness of their fathers, and are softered down into Ufo 
gentler virtues of more peaceful times; yet if we were asti 
what people of Britain had suffered least from the evil como! 
quences of excessive refinement, we should answer, without: 
tation, the inhabitants of Ettrick and Yarrow. In these iti- 
anng valleys there is. hardly a cottage that has not its lege `- 
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hej} oe a cleugh that is not famed for some act ee e 3 
tell o tenanted by some supernatural beine co mantic chivalry; 


als) plood of some martyr. In such a count a n tby ‘the 
thy beauty, and dark sublimity, and visionary agen yang ened 
o 


end the greater.part of his life.” è SS to be born, and to 


hich he had not previously seen i i eeutanem es 
mistress afterwards in print, were puzzling. His 


t @ showed him the greatest kindness, and encouraged, to the greatest 
fs degree, the peculiar talent with which the young shepherd had 


Nesituation, in the ya of 1796, that Hogg first made the attempt 

lis account of this enterprise is given in the 
s Ghllowing graphic language:— : : ETAST: ; 
uur) For several years my compositions consisted wholly of songs 
Xtand ballads, made up for the lasses to sing in chorus; and.a 
proud:man I was when I first heard the rosy nymphs chanting 
£ mY uncouth strains, and jeering me by the still dear appellation 
‘Jamie the poeter.’ © i : 
*“T had no more difficulty in composing songs then than I 
have at present; and I was equally well pleased with them. But - 
then the writing of them!—that was:a job! I had no method 
of learning to write save by following the italic alphabet; and 
hdthough I always stripped myself of coat and vest when I began 
i ena song, ‘yet my .wristytook a cramp, sò that I could. rarely 


s 


limake above four or six lines at a sitting.. Whether my manner 
apt Writing it out was new, I know not, but it was not without 
iefgularity.’ Having very little spare time from my flogk, which 


a. “# Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. i, 1918.. 


` 
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‘was unruly enough, I folded and stitched a few sheets of py 


which I camied in my pocket. I had no inkhorn, but in 


i a small phial, 1 
He aster aed having a cork Se by a piece 
twine, it answered the purpose fully as w = > R hu equi 

henever a leisure minute or two offered, an a! po ine 
iS do, Isat down: and wrote out. my thoughts as I found th 
This is still my invariable practice in writing prose. I ca 
k by study without the pen in my hand, 


th ve practice. s 
` “The fst time I ever heard of Burns was in 1797, the ye, 


after he died. One day durin that summer a half daft 
named John Scott, came to me on the hill, and, to-amuse m: du 
repeated Tam O'Shanter: I was delighted. I was far moy fa 
than delighted—I was ravished! I cannot describe my feelings; an 
but, in TER before Jock Scott left me, I-could recite the pos) th 
from beginning to end, and it has been. my favourite poem ere aft 
sinée. Me tol 


d me it was made by one Robert Burns, ik ne 
sweetest poet that ever was born; but that he'was now dead, as} bet 
his place would never’ be upptag: He told meall about him! po 
how he was born on the 25th of January, bred a ploughmy) Wii 
how many beautiful songs and poems he had compzéed, and thi 00! 
he had died last harvest, on the 21st of August. This formed{ ¥2 
new epoch of my life. Every day I pondered on the genius mi 4 
fate of Burns. I wept, and always thought with myself—why ski 
is to hinder me from succeeding’ Burns? I, too, was born on Ù 0f 
25th of January, and I have much more time to read and cow hig 
pose than any ploughman could have, and can sine more ¢ the 
songs than ‘ever ploughman could in the world. But then]. 1 
wept again because I could not write. However, I resolved the 
be a poet, and to follow in the steps of Burns.” of 

„The friend and confidant of the Shepherd on the important 
of writing verses was Mr William Laidlaw, one of.the sons 4 &° 
his employer. This ingenious and simple-hearted young ms “T 

e Was a kindred spirit; “like himself, an unspoiled pupil of natu} % 
who to a vigorous imagination added an acute judgment, au 
soon discovered the genius of the future poet through the 422! 
gainly exterior that concealed it. With a knowledee of chai) ° 
ter almost intuitive, he saw, under the unpretending simplid pes 
of the Shepherd, a mind of-strong originality, and capable ofe! 
taordinary things. He atimired him to enthusiasm, and 10 


t 
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| g him in his poeti 
attempts, and zealously proparatine his Time. poeti- 
An of those to whom he ape his S ans ind theagh 


judgment of the powers of his friend. Some ti in his 
period of which we have been speaking, Mr (teni Ra 

make their collections for 
They had heard of Mr 


oems to which he had been accustomed to listen to with such‘ 
fight from his infancy, and which he supposed were little Know 
out of his own glens, were sought afte? with such avidit by the 
ij Jearned.and ingenious; yet he was proud to comply with the re- 
quisition, and wrote out several ballads for -insertjon in that 
gi work. Some of his f 


ro- 
| ductions which had lately been the subject of their ridicule. Tis 
fame now began to spread, and he was spoken of in Edinburgh 
and other places as a surprising man for his opportunities. At 
the first meeting between him and Mr Scott, that gentleman, 
eve] after spending some hours in his company, declared that he Sad 
i never met a man of more originality of genius, and henceforth 
became his zealous friend. From the time he began to write - 
inj Poetry, he had never doubted of his ultimate success. He felt 


m dared to hope. All that he now wanted was a little mechanical 
kj Skill, and he applied to his beloved art withthe natural warmth 
of his temperament, kindled into enthusiasm by applause so 
highly valued, and was naturally enough led to the imitation of 


1801, and while still untrained in writing, “Hoge had 

the boldness, or, more properly, the recklessness, to print some 
his productions, in order, as he says, “to appeal to the 
world at once. This noble resolution was no sooner taken than 
34 €Xecuted ; a proceeding much of a piece with many of my sub- 
sequent transactions. “Having attended the Edinburgh market 
ue Monday with a number of sheep for sale, and being unable 
to dispose of then? all, I put the remainder “into a park until’ the 
3 market on Wednesday. Not knowing how to pass. the interim, 
1t came into my head that I vould write a poem or two from my 
Memory, and get them printed. The thought had no sooner 


` 
` 
` 


| © Edinburgh Magazine! vol. il 1818, 
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` nto the world without either patron or 


- some imitations of ancient ballads ; and this being put in ese 
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t in practice; and I was obliged į 


A À t my expense; a 5 
tora person to Fy morning, 1 returned to the Forest. Ty 
shee poems until 1 rece 
opies pto (oie 
tlian the man of the moon, ity b ing my works į 

tification of my vanity By set! y. works i 
me T putno sooner did the first copy come to hand, than my eyg 

folly of my conduct ; , 
pal e r T had at home, I found many of the stanzy 
omitted, others misplaced, and typographia emmed head i 
c rst productions, = ; 
in every page. Thus were my 2 p preface, or even appr 
ing the public that such a thing was coming, and ~ unhousel 
mS nointed, unaneled, and with all their imperfections on: thë 


3 «Will and Keatie,’ however, had, the honour of eins 
heads, y , ions ofthe time, as a favour 


ied into some periodical publicat xt 
ab e specimen of the Sara „Irideed all oF them were sad stuf 
although I judged them to be exceedingly good.” — 

The first song which he published—we presume in the volun: 
above alluded to—was, he says, one entitled # Donald Ms 
donald,” written for the purpose of stirring up the martial arden 
of the country on the threatened invasion of Bonaparte. Thi 
song was,:for a number of years, exceedingly popular in Scotland] | 
and some of the lines possess a beauty worthy of somethin 
better than a ranting ditty calculated to inspire vengeful emy - 
tions. The following, in allusion to the reception given by thy : 
Highlanders to the unfortunate Charles Stuart, are worthy d- 
being quoted for their sentiment :— ; : 

“ What though we befriended young Charlic ? 
To tell it T dinna think shame; 
Poor lad, he came to us but barely, 
And reckoned our mountains his hame. 
? Twas true that our reason forbade us, 
But tenderness carried the day ; 
Had Geordie come friendless among. us, 
W him we had a’ ganc away.” : 

Encouraged with the approbation of Scott, and introduced by . 

that amiable and gifted Mi dividual to Mr Archibald Constat < 


publisher in Edinburgh, Hogg conceived the idea of writing ~ 


ao te 


tia 


tion, “ The Mountain Bard” was the Sesult. It was published 
Constable in 1801, and, consisting cchiefly of faeces in the ` 
ballad style, proved the first of the Shepherd’s respectable wory: 

Tried by the test of time, however, few of the poems have retai] © 
any degree of popularity, And we can only instance one “ 


gams a place in modern selections— The Authors Address! © 
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| pis auld Dog Hector,” of which a copy will be fó 


i 1 und in the thir. 
l tieth number of the present series of ‘Tracts, A few. 7 
a! of the pjece entitled “Farewell to Ettrick” ae ya of 


quotation, as illustrating the state of the writer's feelings, 


FAREWELL'TO ETTRIOK. 
ı- Farewecl, grecn Ettrick! fare-thee-weel! _ . 
Town I’m unco laith to lenve thee; 
Nane kens the half o’ what I feel, 
Nor half the cause I line to gticve me. 
There first I saw the rising morn ; 
There first my infant mind unfurled sits 
To ween that spot where I was born, * 
The very centre of the world, S 
I thought the hills were sharp as knives, 
An’ the braid lift lay whomeled on them, 
An’ glowred ‘wi’ wonder at the wives ` 
That spak o’ ither hills ayon” them, ~ 
As ilka year gae something new 
Additión to my mind or stature, 
So fast my love for Ettrich grew, 
Implanted in my very nature. * 
I've sung, in mony a rustic lay, 
Her heroes, hills, and verdant groves; ž 
Her wilds and valleys, fresh and gay; > EVI. 
` Her shepherds’ and her maidens’ loves.. > 
` I had a thought—a poor, vain thoukht!—" >. °° 
That some time I might do her honour; ` 
-But a my hopes are come to nought, -7 
Tm forced to turn my back upon her... 
aa) She's thrown me out 0’ house and hauld, 
` My heart got never sic a thrust! . 
And my poor parents, frail and auld, 
Are forced to leave their kindred dust. 
But fure-ye-weel, my native stream, 
Frae a’ regret be ye preserved ! 
Ye'll maybe cherish some at hame, 
Wha dinna just sae weel deserve t. 
% eo * 
My parents crazy grown wi' eild, 
How I rejoice to stand their stay ! 
I thought to be their help and shield, 
And comfort till their hindmost day; 
Wi’ gentle hand to close their een, oem 
And weet the yird wi’ mony.ategr, 2 a 
That-held the dus o' ilka frien’— __ ; 
O’.friends sac tengler and sincere. - 
‘ It winna do; I maun away. a 
Wie To yon rough isle, sae bleak and dun ; yoa 
Sa Lang will they mourn, baithynight and day, , I 
Gih The absence o’ their darlitg son, . ty 


` 
` 
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deas Will! how wil Lfen, <- i 
iF Ant iont thy-kind and parime care? n 
: : ay kind a 3 
Without Coy Si sléep, am sing n46 mair. i 
eel to a! my kith and kin: 

Mo ilka friend I hoig sae sgen z 

Mo hao we often been; : 
Fer ask, mirth, and hamely cheer: il 
s a eo, he 
careweel, green Ettrick! fare-thee-weel ? ts 
PT on in something wae to leave thee; ; ; 
“Nano kens the half o what I feel, ; 


Nor half the cause I hae to grieve me. 

9 he publication ‘of the Mountain Bard Hoge renli 
ees hundred pounds—2 sum which, he tells us, dro 
him “ perfectly mad.” ` Without experience or prudence, } 
plunged into the business of sheep-farming, on his own accou 
and soon found himself involved in a series of misfortunes whic 

j any less imaginative and buoyant min: 
he attempted to procure 
herd; but his reputation of being 


poet and a ruined farmer prev 
and thus he spent the winter o 0 
his native district...“ In utter desperation, 


sellers, editors of magazines, &c. for employment. Any of 
were willing enough to accept of my lucubrations, and gi 
them publicity, but then there was no money going—ndt 
farthing; and this suited me very: ill. I again applied to 
Constable to publish a yolume of songs for me; for I 
nothing else by me but the songs of my youth, having given 
all these exercises so loug. He was rather averse to the $ 
dient; but he had a sort of kindness for me, and did not like 

refuse ; so, after waiting on him threo or four times, he agë) - 
to print an edition, and give me half the profits. He publisty 
one thousand copies, at five shillings each; but he never 
me anything; and as I feared the concern might not 
proved a good one, I never asked any remuneration. ‘The 
of thie wark was ‘The Forest Minstrel ;’ of which about t 
thirds of the songs were my own, the rest furnished by © 
Pondents; a number of thèm by the ingenious Mr T. M. 
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| ningham. In general, they*are not good; but the w : 

are all mine, for I inserted every rantin rhyme that Wee them: 
in my youth, to please the circles about the firesides in the 
country 5 and all this time I had never been once in any polished. 
society—had read next to nothing—was now in the.thirty-ciehth 
year of my age, and knewsno more of human life or manners 
than a child.” : 

The Forest Minstrel did not add to the reputation of the 
Shepherd, and is a work now all but foreotten. The most 
} beautiful song in the volume is “ Lucy’s Flittin’,” the production 
+ of Mr William: Laidlaw. This much-admire lyric, which is 
} sung to the plaintive air of Bonnie Dundee, is as follows :— 


Pe 
LUCY’S FLITTIN’.* 


Twas when the wan leaf frac the birk-tree was fain, 
And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy rowed up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in't, 
And left her auld maister, and neibours sae dear. 
For Lucy had served i’ the glen a” the summer; 
She cam there afore the flower bloomed on the pea: 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her ; 
Sure that was the thing brought the tear to her ee. 


She gaed by the stable, where Jamie was stannin’; 
Right sair was his kind heart the flittin’ to see: A 
“ Fare-ye-wecl, Lucy!” quo’ Jamie, and ran in; n 2. 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae her ces 
As down the burn-side she gaed slow wi’ her-4littin’, 
“Fare-ye-weel, Lucy !” was ilka bird’s sang; 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on the tree sittin’, 
And Robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves amang. 


“Qh, what is't that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 
And what gars the tears come sae fast to my ec? 

IFI wasna.ettled to be ony better, ; 

~ Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 

Tm just like a lammie that loses its mither; ` 

___ Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see; 
I fear I hae left my bit heart a’thegither, : 
i Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ce. 


A .. Wi therest.o my claes I hae rowed up the ribbon, z 
L. - The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me; 
| : Yestreen, when he gac me't, and saw I was sabbin’, 
>. _ Vilnever forget the wae blink o° his ee. ` 
< Though now he said naething ‘but ‘Fare-ye-weel, Lucy!’?s ~ 
» “It made me I neithe? could speak, hear, nor see: 
-He couldna say mair bot just *Fare-ye-weel, Lucy!” 
” Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 


a 3 


d ami ttin, in tho Scottish dialect, sign'fics removal from one place to 
6) Mother, 2 


` 
3 . 


b, 


3 
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ikos the mwi’ déw. when its droukit; 
The limb likes the gore and the braird on the lec; 
The hare likes the Ui and she lookit, i 


; ikes Junie; 3 100 
D a the dear place she wad. mete meals pee 

< Ah, weel may young J: ‘amie gang: dowie SA cheer ess ! sl 
And weel may. he:greet on the bank o’ the ! ja 


i by, 59C entlé and peerless, 
His bonny ee or gare md will never return ! 
-<eouraged from any further attempt m the meanwhile t 
wate poet the Shepherd resolved to commence Beery, Paper 

of a small size, to be published weekly. Being consi ered 
from competent to take the charge of such an undertaking, 
had great difficulty in obtaining a publisher; but at length thy 
desideratum was found, aid accordingly the first number of «Th 
Spy,” as it was termed, made its appearance on the Ist of Se 
tember 1810: it was in the form of a sheet, quarto, and. was sg 

for fourpence. ` 
The Spy continu 
literary eo 
circumstances ; which ma ) meast hy 
the manner in which tha work was prèpářed>and issued. Ti be 

publisher was one of the old class of printers, steady frequentes 
of the public-house, or, as Hogg describes himi,“ a kind-hearted) ” 
confused body, who loved a joke anda dram.. “He sent for mj. 
evezy day about one o'clock, to consult about the publications: 
and*then,we uniformiy went down to a dark house in the Cov. 
gate, where we drank whisky and ate rolls with a number ¢ 
penter the dirtiest and leanest-looking men I had ever seen 
y 


youthful habits having been so regular, I could not stan; 
this; and though I took ‘care, as I thought, to drink very litti 
yet when I went out I was at times so dizzy I could scarcely 
walk; ‘and the worst thing’ of all was, I felt that I was beginning 
to relish it. Whenever a man thinks seriously of a thing, 
generally’ thinks aright. I thought frequently. of these habit 
and connexions, and found that they never would do; and thst) mis 
instead of pushing myself forward as I wished, I was going the 
straight to the mischief. I said nothing about this to my Tj last 
spectable acquaintances, nor do I know if they ever knew aq “ 
suspected what was going on; but, on some pretence or other, 
resolved to cut all connexion with Robertson; and, sorely again 
his will, cave the printing to the Messrs Aikman, then pro 
tors of the Star newspaper, showing them the list of subscriber 
of which they took their chance, and promised me half the profit: bitt 
At tue conclusion of fhe year, insteadipf grantiùg me any pro its} 23 7 
they complained of being- minus, and dara me with the h 
of the loss. ` This I refused to pay, unless they could give © 
an accpunf of all the numbers publishéd, on the sale of whic tasl 
there should have been a good profit. This they could not di mo 
so I paid nothing, and received as little. I had, however, a 4 mt 
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| geal to pay to Robertson, avho likewise. ask 

oe a year’s literary drudgery, I found eau mare 
tan a gainen : i 3 5 WS rast 

«Jn my larewell paper, I see the followin sent, ee 

when speaking of the few who stood friends to the woms oars, 

ve, at all events, the: honour of patronising an undertakine- 
quite new. in the records of literature; for, that a common akg, 
herd, who never was at school, who went to service at seven 
w of age, and could neither read nor write with any desree 
el of accuracy when thirty, yet who, smitten-with an unconquer- 
fx] able thirst after knowledge, should leave his native mountains 
ty and his flocks to wander where the chose, come to. the metro- 

olis with his plaid wrapped about tus, shoulders, and all at once 

| set up: for a connoisseur: in Tanners, taste; and genius, has 
=| much more the api eange gE Saino Hing a matter of fact; 
il vet a matter of fact it cer is; and such ¢ i 

editor a the Spy.’ ft ee ere iss bed ts ihe 
| The Spy was a melange of prose and poetry; some of the pi 
i} especially those referring to rural life, aie of a class Reise 
by would have done honour to any periodical.- The following may 
Ns be taken as a specimen of the prose harratives :— i 


Etsi . 
eù THE NITHSDALE FUNERAL. ) . 


{The women are not mixed with the men at funerals, norsdo 
wyj they accompany. the corpse to the place sf interment; bet in 
@ Nithsdale and Galloway, all the female friends of the family 
ej attend at the house, sitting in an.apartment by themselves. The 
ny servers remark, that in their apartment the lamentations for tlie 
ki family loss are generally more passionate than in the other. £ 
ey The widow of the deceased, however, came in amongst us, to 
| see a particular friend, who had travelled far to honour the me- 
i mory of his old and intimate acquaintance.’ He saluted her with 
ity great kindness, and every appearance of heartfelt concern for her 
xt} misfortunes. The dialogue between them interested me; it was 
ng the unguage of nature; and no other spoke.a word while. it 


e “Ah! James,’ said she, “I did not think the last time I saw ` 
| you that our next meeting would be:on so mournful an occasion: 
š We were all cheerful then, and little aware of the troubles await- 
iing us! I have since that time suffered many. hardships and 
a losses, James, but all of them were light to this:” she: wept 
ity bitterly. James ensleavoured to comfort her, but-he was near'; 
i] as much affected Himself. ‘I do not.repiné,” said she,“ sinite it 
#18 the will of Him who orders all things for the best purposes, 
Eland to.the wisest ends; but alas! I fear.I am ill fitted for the 
ià task which Providence has assigned me.”.- With that she,cast a 
i; mournful look at two little children who were peeping cautiously 
into the sheil. These poor fatherless. innocents,” mid she; 


> 80 that,` 
myself ‘a loser rather 


3 


~ ` 


> 
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“éhave no other creature to loo if 
a ae I hile wee F Sena eae so, careful of us all, so ki 
Ey wood.” “Yes said James, wiping ae 
Maciel a I know few who were 80. Di 


Tam not ill now.’ On the day preceding the ni 
he Bt ia his chair a full hour, speaking earnest! 
to the children. Iwas busied up and down the 


kird, indulgent Being,’ continued he, ‘and feeds the young ray 
and all the little helpless animals that Jook and cry to himf 


fide all your cares and fears in her bosom, for a parent’s love! 
steadfast; misfortune may heighten, but cannot cool it.’ . 
“When he had finished, he drew his plaid around his h 


and went slowly down .to the little dell, where he used 
day to ofier up his morning and evening prayers; and where ii 
have often sat orenen on Sabbath afternoons, reading verj >. 
about with our children inthe Bible. I think he was aware q Sh 
his approaching end, and was gone to recommend us to Gc 
for I looked after him, and saw him on his knees. ; an 
~ “When he returned, I thought he looked extremely ill, a 
asked:him if he was grown worse. He said he was not liket i 
be quite well, and sat down on his chair, looking ruefully at in, 
_ children, and sometimes at the bed. At length he said fell his 
apeeed feel dear, make down the pe ane help me to it—itw sin 
be the last time.’ ` These words went through my head and hey Te. 
like the knell of death; all grew dark around me, and I ki ia 
not what I was doing. ~ at pas ‘the 


“He spoke very little after that, saving that at night he desi thie 


me, ina aint voice, not to go tomy bed, but sit up with him; ‘ 
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i 3 do it again? If God: 
ad not supported me that night, James, I not h 
fe for I had much—much Ra do! _A Tittle , Pe ea 
| Jear husband expired ‘in my arms, without a roan or a = i, 
ive grasps that he gave my hand, Calm ae 


The next thing in which Hoge. became deeply int ina 
in| literary way, was the Forux—a debating E, eatablishd be 
ay] afew young men, of whom our author, not now exactly a young 
i| man, Was one of the first. “We opened c ‘the public, 
a making each individual pay a sixpence, and the crowds th 
tended, for three years running, were beyond all bounds 
appointed secretary, with a salary of twenty pounds a-year; which . | _ 
never was paid, though a are away a great deal in charity. We i 
were exceedingly improvi 
thing as by that society; for it let me feel, as it 


sjmysel ‘being unbounded, I began, and came off with flying 
colours. We met once a-week. I spoke every night, and sope- 

{iq mes twice the same night; and though I sometimes incyrred 

pointed disapprobation, was in general a prodigious favourite.” 

At this period of his career, among the more respectable of his 
fiends were Mr. James Gray of the High School, and Mr John 
Grieve, a merchant in Edinburgh, and one who proved the per- 
if fect compatibility of elegant literary tastes with industrious busi- 

ness habits. These gentlemen perceived something above what 
iscommon in him, and he ultimately, in the year 1818, justified 
all their prepossessions by the production of the “ Queen’s Wake.” 
This work consists ‘of a series of ballads, purporting to be sung 
for the amusement of the young Mary Queen of Scots, on her 
d arrival from France at the ancient palace of Holyrood. «The 
| Whole,” observes a writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, already 

quoted, “is a delightful drama, in which poets are'the compe- 
mj Utors for glory, and the pecki ori and the judges—a beautiful - 
y young he re after a long absence, had arrived in her do- 
j Minions, and ascended the throne of her fathers) and her nobles, 
iu all the splendour of court array. There is not a period in the 
history of Scotland that was so likely tosgive popularitysto a> 
similar work as that which’ the author has chosen for his Wake. . 
It may be considered 2s a coronation festival for a sovereign, who 

Was then as: celebrated for her beauty aid accomplishments as 
r She was afterwards for her misfortunes. At the announcement of 
the subject, we hurry in imaginatior! to Holyrood, and, mingling 


} 


` 
> 
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“and in the other the lights and the shades are aispa with s 


` 


` queen, and to hear the son 


_to’express their wonder. 


Tatars aS f the same elements of which the emi A 


„seen in the Mountain 
© superstitions and the scenery 


~.» classical allusion.”  ; 


‘the not uncommon tradition of a child being stolen by the 
‘fairies :—. : 


á ~- Lang the laird,of Duncira blame 


J n 
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; îi obtain pbut.a glimpse of th 
with the crowd, strain erery nee CRETE and so complete} 

“Jelusion, that the whole seems to be a.real scene passin 
eer ered The narrative part of the'poem is writen wi 
s dis, withal; so graceful—the charac 
TERAN EA life, are sketched ‘with su 


“anpolish ubjects of no 

unpolished rhymes on Su Jer ire 

sional daah okaim plico “The prejudices ‘of: years vanished inf. 
the 


z d r 1 
Taw days, and tho poral however, we discover.in the Queen: 
EER a Bard. His favourite subjects are s 


r of the glens and the mountains 


Yarrow; but the mysteries of the one are more fully unveil 


skill, as to produce a, more beautiful and harmonion 
stants this poem there is, in his manner, a union of the sim, 
plicity and energy of the old rhymers with the polish of modem 
poetry; and such is its originality, that the author has. not bor 
rowed a single incident or character from the poetry of arly othe} 
country, nor from any poet among ourselves, nor has; he one} » 
To justify these commendations, and afford some entertain- 
ment to the reader, we offer. the following extracts from th 
Queen’s Wake, commencing with “ Kilmeny,” a tale founded o 


KILMENY,. 


Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen; — 
But it-wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 
* It was only to hear the yorlin sing, « © 
_ And pu’ the blue cress-flower round the spring ; 
To pu the scarlet hypp and the hindberryc, 
And the nut that hang frae the hazel-tree ; 
For Kilmeny was pure ns pure could be. _- 
But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’, 
lang may she scek in the greenwood shaw ; 


And lang, lang greet#ere Kilmezy come-hame! 


When many a day had comd and fled, pa ee 
l When grief grow calm, and hope was dead, ` 
When mass for Kilmieny’s soul had been sung, ` 
When the beadsman Ead prayed, and the dead-bell rung; 
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Late, late in a gloami®, when œ was still, j 
When the fringe was red on the western hil ; j 
Tho wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, g 
Zhe reek of the cot lung o'er the plain 2 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lanes 
When the ingle lowed with an ciry leme, = 
Late, late in the gloamin’, Kilmeny cam hame! 
“Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been? ~ 
Lang hac we sought baith holt and dean: 
By linn, by ford, and greenwood treen 
ct ye are halesome and fair to see, Ct 
Where gat ye that joup o’ the lily sheen? 
That bonny snood of the -birk sae green ? 
And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been?” 
Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 
But nae smile was scen on Kilmeny’s face; 
As still was her look, and as still was her ea- ` 
As the stillness that lay on the emcrant lea, * 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea: 
For Kilmeny had been she,knew not where, - s 
And Kilmeny had seen what ahe could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cocl: never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew.: 
But it seemed ås the harp of the sky had rung, 
And theairs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, a 
And a land where sin had never been-~ en 
A land of love and a land of light, ; 
Without either sun, or moon, or night: > 
Where the riyer swelled a living stream, 
And the light 2 pure and cloudless beam : 
‘The land of vision‘ it would scem, 
And still an everlasting dream. 
In yon greenwood there is a waik, 
And in that wail there is a wene, 
+ And in that wene there is a maike — - 
That.neither hath flesh, blood, nor bane; 
And down in yon greenwood he walks his Jane! 
In that green wene Kilmeny lay, Beas 
Her bosom happed wi’ the flow’rets gay ; 
But the air was soft, and the silence deep, 
And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 
She kend nac mair, nor opened her ee, 
Till waked by the hymns of a far ona 
She waked: on a couch of the silk sae slim, ` 
All striped, with the bars of the rainbow’s rim; a ON 
And lovely beings round were rife, ; 
Who erst had travelled mortal life; 
And aye they smiled, and ’gan to specr, : 
“What spirit has brought this mortal here?” ya 
“Lang have I raikit the worli.wide,”_ : 
A meek and reverend fere replied ; 
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- Women are freed of the littand scorn— 


‘. THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD: 
«Both night and day I have vratched the fair, 
Fidenta thousand years and malni 
Yes, I have watched o'er ilk degree; 
Wherever blooms semninliy p 
“And sinleas virgin, freo of stain 
Jn mind.and body, found I.nane. 
Never, since the banquet of time, 
Found I virgin in her prime, 
Till ance this bonny maiden I saw, 
As spotless ag the morning SPiN? 
Full twenty Years she has lived aş tree. 
‘As the spirits that sojourn this country. .- = 
J have brought her away from the snares of men, 
` That sin or death she never Bey mor a 
“They clasped hur waist and her hands so fair 5 
They yee cheek, and they combed her hair; 
And round came many 2 blooming fere, 
: Saying, “ Bonny Kilmeny, ye're welcome here! 


Oh blest be the day Kilmeny was born ! 
Now shall the land of the spirits see, 
Now shall it know what a woman may be! ' 
Many long year in sorrow and pain, ; 
Many long year through the world we've gane, 
Commissioned to watch fair womankind,” . 
For.it’s they who nurse the immortal mind. 
We have watched their steps as the dawning shone, 
„And deep inthe greenwood walks alone, xy 
By lily bower, and silken bed, a 
The viewless tears have o'er them shed ; 
Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 
Or left the couch of love to weep. 
We have seen! we have seen !—but the time mene come, 
And the angels will blush at‘the day of doont! 
_ Oh, would the fairest of mortal kind 
me keep these holy truths in miind— 
That kindred spirits ilk motion see, 
Who watch their ways with anxious ce, 
And grieve for the guilt of humanity ! 
Oh, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer, 
‘And the sigh that heaves a bosom so fair ; 
‘And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 
And the praise of virtue from beauty’s mouth ; 
And dear to the viewless forms of air, 
The mind that kythes as the body fair! 

Oh, bonny Kilmeny, free from stain, i 
If ever ye seek the world again— ` 
That world of sin, of sorrow, aad fear— 
Oh tell of the joys that are waiting here! 
And tell of the signs ye shall shortly see— : 
Of the times that are now, and the times that skall be!” 

They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away, . 
And she walked in the light of a sunless day.: 
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THE ETTNICK SHEPHERD.: ` 


The sky was a dome & crystal bright. . 

The fountain of vision, at finest Gt light; 

The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, -~ 
And the flowers'of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 
That her youth and-beauty might never fade; 
And they smiled on heaven when they saw her lic 
In the stream of life that wandered by. 

And she heard a:song, she heard it sung, 

She knew not where, but so sweetly it rung. 

Tt fell on her ear like a dream of-the morn: 

“Oh blest be the day Kilmeny was born! i: 
Now shall the land of the spirits sco, 

Now shall it know what a woman may be! 

The sun that shines on the worldssae bright— 

A. borrowed gleid frae the fountain of light— 
And the moon that slecks the sky sae dun, ~ 
Like a golden bow, or a beamless sun, , 3 
Shall wear away, and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels shall miss them travelling the`air. 
But lang, lang after. baith night and day, ; 
When. the sun and the world Nave flown away, 
When the sinner has gone to his waesome doom, 
Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bloom!” : 


‘They soofed her away to a mountain green, 
To see what mortal never had seen; 3 
And they seated her high on a purple sward, 
And bade her heed what she saw and heard; ` 
And note the changes that spirits wrought, 
For now she lived in the land of thought. > 
She looked, and she saw no sun nor skies, 
But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes. 

She looked, and she saw no land ariglit, 
But an endless whirl of glory and light; 
And radiant beings went and came 

Far swifter than wind or the linkéd flame. 
She hid her een frac the dazzling view— 
Shedooked again, and the scene was new. 


She saw a sun on a sumnier sky, . 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A lovely land bencath her lay,  - ~ 

And that land had lakes and mountains gray ; 

And that land had valleys and hoary piles, 

And merlit seas, and a thousand isles. 

She saw the corn wave on the vale; 

She saw the deer run down the dale; „~. 

And many a mortal-toiling sore— 

And she thought she ad secn the land before. . 
She saw a lady sit on a throne, < - 

The fairest that e’er the sun shone on! d 

A lion licked her hand of milkẹ : 

And she held him in a leash of silk; - 
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THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


-to' her set) 
ae hen the pain of the serpent’s sting. 
a gruff untoward gysart came, 
í ne hounded the lion on his dame, 

‘Aad the leifu maid paid Valine cye, 

ed atear, and passcd'by; 
aes while the queen frac the lion fied, 
‘While the bomniest flower in the world lay dead, 
‘A coffin was set da a distant plain,: =. : 
And she saw the heehee p liko nan: : 

bonny Kilmeny’s heart gre RA 
Aad she toned away, and durst look nae marr. 
en the gruff grim carle:girned amain,- _ 
rere they. SEESI down, bué he rose again ; . 
‘And-he baited the lion to deeds of weir, 
‘While he lapped the blood to the kingdom dear. 
But the lion grew. strong,.and danger preef, 
When crowned with the.rose and the clover leaf; 
Then he laughed at the carle, and chased him away, 
To feed with the deer on the mountain gray : 
DA He growled at the carle, and he gecked at heaven ; 
~“ But his merk was set, and his erilis' given. - 

Kilmeny a while her een withdrew— 
She looked again, and the scene was new. 


- She saw around her, fuir unfarled, : 
One-half of all the glowing world, 
Where oceans rowed, and rivers ran, 
To bound the aims of sinful man.. _ 
She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst from their bounds liko fiends of hell ; 2 

The lily grew, and the eagle flew, 

And she herkit on her ravening crew. 

The widows wailed, and:the red blood ran, 

And she threatened an end to the race of man: 

She never lenit, nor stood in awe, 

While claught by the lion's deadly paw. 

Oh! then the eagle swinkit for life, . 
_ And brainzelit up a mortal strife ; ” 

But flew she north, or flew she south, . ries 
‘She met with the gowl of the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing, ‘and whefa’ man 

The eagle sought her ciry again; : a 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest; : 

- And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, i 

efore she sey another flight, < ' 

To play with the norlan lion's might, 
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THE Erick SHEPHERD. 


i To sing of the sight} Kilm : x 
' So far AENA naturc’s EN eb : 
The songster's voice would sink away, oe f 
aind the string of his harp would cease to pla; i 
But she saw that the sorrows of man were b `. 
Apa waa love and harmony : Miri 
that the stars of heaven fell lonely : 
Like the flakes of snow on a sa dae 


Then Kilmeny begged again to see - 
The friends she had left in hor own country : 
To tell of the place where she had been, ©" 
And the glorics that lay in the land unseen; 
To warn the living maidens fair ~ 4 
The loved of Heaven, the spirits’ care— 
That all whose minds unmelit rethain, $ 
Shall bloom in beauty when time is`gane. 

With distant. music, soft and: deer o’ 
They lulled Kilmeny sound SRE s 

her lane, 


And when she wakened, she lay 

All happed with flowers in the greenwood wene. 

When seven Jang years had come and fled, 

‘When gricf was calm, and hope was dead, 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name, 

Late, late in the gloamin’,‘Kilmeny cam hame! 
And oh her beauty was fair to sce}: 


But still and steadfast was her ce; heer 3 
Her seymar was the lily flower, . > aaa 
And her check the moss-rose in the shower ; 

And her voice like the distant melody PaO eed 


‘That fioats along the twilight sea, 

3 But she loved to raik the lonely glen, A 
And kept away from the haunts of men ; S 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, ; 

To suck the flowers, and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 

The wolf played lithely round the field, 

The lordly bison lowed and kneeled, 

The dun-deer wooed with manner bland, 

And cowered beneath her lily hand. © ~ 

And when at eve the woodlands rung, . =, 
When hymns of. other worlds she sung, | ; 

In ecstacy of sweet devotion, 

Oh then the glen was all in motion! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, ` - : 
Broke frae,their bughts and folds the tame, a 3 
And goved around, cnarmed and amazed; 

Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed, : 

And murmured, and looked with anxious pain 

For something the mystery to explain. - ae 

The buzzard came with the thrastle-cock, 
The corby left her houf in the rock, 
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THE ETTRICK SEPHERD- 
The blackbird along with the eagle in 
i hé kid their raik: begt 3 
ReMi ee the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 
The hawk and the heron“above them hung, i 
And the merl and the mavis forhooyed, their young ; 
And allin a peaceful ring were hurl oy 
Tt was like an eve m a sinless world ! 
When a month and a day had como and gane, 
ty souglit the greenwood wene; 
e Iid her down on the leaves sae green; 
But Kilmeny on garth was never mair seer. 
But oh the words that fell from her mouth 
Were words of wonder and words of truth ; 
But all the land Was in fear and dread, 
For they knew not whether she was living or dead. 
It'wasna her hame, she couldna:remain ; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain, > 
And returned to the land of thought again. « 


Our next specimen, which isin a different measure, is a tral 
tion of the western isles, representing a conflict of the affection 


MALCOLM OF LORN, | 
Came ye by Ora’s verdant steep, 1h,- 
‘ That smiles the restless ocean’ 01 ar N 
c ‘Heard ye a suffering maiden weep HELA 
“ .Heard ye her name a faithful lover?-: i; 
. Saw ye an aged matron stand Boh 
O’er yon green grave above the strand, t, 
Bent like the trunk of withered tree, — A 
Or yon old thorn that sips the sea? 
Tixcd her dim eye, her face as pale 
. As the mists that o'er her flew : : 
Her joy is fled like the flower of the vale, 
Her hope liko the:morning dew! ~ ê 
That matron:was lately as proud of her stay 
As the mightiest monarch of sceptre or sway : 
Oh, list to the tale! ’tis a tale of soft sorrow, 
Of Malcolm of Lorn and young Ann of Glen-Ora. 


The sun is swect at eatly morn, 
Just blushing from the ocean’s bosom ; 
The rose that decks the woodland thorn. - 
Ts fairest in its opening blossom. 
Sweeter than opening rose indew, < 
‘ ¢ ‘Than vernal Howers of richest hue, - 
Than fragrant birch or weeping willow, 
Than red sun resting on the; bilfow— 
Sweeter than aught to mortals given 
« e Theheart.and soul to prove— ` . 
Sweeter than aughs bencath the heaven, 
The joys of early love! 
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THE ETTÄICK SHEPHERD. 


; Never did maiden må manly youth A 
Love with such fervour, and ù i ; 

Or pleasures and virtues alternately boot ak z 

As Malcolm of Lorn and fair Ann of Glen-Ora, os 
Ta 

Ons 


The day is come, tlie dreaded day. ` 
Must part two loving hearts f x ; 
The ati es rocking in the ee z 
he comes rippling up the river: 
Oh happy has the gloaming’s eal TAN 
In green Glen-Ora’s bosom seen them! 
But soon’shall ands and nations lie, - re? 
And Sngry oceans roll betweensthem, 
Yes, they must part, for ever t; 
er Beart 


cae socrii on eith 
or honour, titles, wealth, and i 
In distant lands her sire Siltaa . 
The maid must with her sire away, , 
: A Bho canak stay behind ; : i 
aight to the south the pennons pla aa 
om ee 
hal colm relinquish the home of his y 
And sail with his love to the finds of the sean? ` 
Ah no! for his father is gone to the tomb: 
One parent survives in her desolate home! 
No child but her Malcolm to cheer her lone way: . 
Break not her fond heart, gentle Malcolm—oh stay! . 4 


The boat impatient leans ashore, a 2 e 
Her prow sleeps on a sandy pillow; : 
The rower leans upon his oar, F 
Already bent to brush the billow. 
.Oh, Malcolm! view: yon melting eyes, 
With tears yon stainless roses steeping ! 
~- Oh, Malcolm! list thy mother’s sighs ; 
She's leatiing o'er her staff and weeping! 
Thy Anna's heart is bound to thine, _ 
And must that gentle heart repine? 
Quick from the shore the boat must fly; 
Her soul is speaking through her cye. 
Think of thy joys in Ora’s shade; 
oe From Anna canst thou sever? 
Think of the vows-thou oft hast made 
To love the dear maiden for ever. 
- And canst thou forego such beauty and.youth, 
Such maiden honour and spotless truth? Å 
Forbid it !— Hoe yields ; to the boat he draws nigh. 
Haste, Malcolm, aboard, and revert nof thine eye. ok 
That trembling voice; in murmurs weak, $ 
Comes not to blast the hopes before thee; 
For pity, Malcolm, turn and take . | 
A last farewell of her that borg thee. One 
She says no word to mar thy bliss; A 
: A last embrace, a parting kiss, ` % 
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EPHERD. 


a THE EITRICE SE 
J; i pe thou gone; ` 
Her love deserves; then be 
i %s oys are thine alone. >- 
' Sash ; ae fade, and fortune prove . i 
* Deveitfal to thy heart, 5 ; : 
But never can # mother's love 3 z 
From her own offspring part. BE 
That tender form, now bent and gray, 
Shall quickly sink to her native clay ; 
iall watch her parting breath, 


Tim a a tear o'er her couch of death ? 


ji ow the dust to its long, long honte, 
W jay that head in an honoured tomb? + 
- Oft hast thou to her bosom prest, 
For many a day about been borne; 
Oft hushed and cradled on her breast— = 
` ; ‘And canst thou leave that breast forlorn ? 
O'er all thy ails her heart has bled; 
Oft has she watched beside thy bed; 
« Oft prayed for thee in dell at even, 
- Beneath the pitying stars of heaven. 
Ah, Malcolm, ne‘er was parent yet 
So tender, so benigo ! ; 
Never was maid so loved, 50 sweet, « é 
_ Nor soul so rent as thine! Cae 
: “Ie looked to the boat—slow she heaved from the shore; 
me He saw his loved Anna all speechless implore : 
k But; grasped by a cold andia trembling: kand, 
-He clung to his parent, and sunk on the strand. 


The boat across tlie tide flew fast, - 
‘And left a silver curve behind; ~ 
Loud sung the sailor from the mast, 
Spreading his sails before the wind. 
The stately ship, adown the bay, 
A corslet framed of heaving snow, 
And flurred on high the slender spray, 
Till rainbows gleamed around her. prow. 
How strained was Malcolm’s watery cyc, 
Yon fleeting vision to descry! , 
But ah ! her lessening form so fair, 
Soon vanished in the liquid air. 
Away to Ora’s headland stcep 
The youth retired the while, — 
And saw the unpitying vessel sweep . - 
= Around yon Highland isle. ` 
His heart and his mind with that vessel had gone; - 
s, < His sorrow was deep, and despairing his moan, f 
When, lifting his eyes from tie green heaving deep, 
He prayed the. Almighty his Anna to keep.’ -` 


. 


Hi ies 16 prev ge of Lorn å 
-e The curlew conned her wild bravura; ` ` 
The sun, in pall ofpurple borne, $ 


`i = 


Was hastening.down the steeps of Jura. 
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THE ETTHICK SHEPHERD. F 


The glowing ocean hedved her breast. 2 
Her wan ering lover’s glances under; . 

And showed his radiant form, imprest : A 

Deep in a wavy world of wonder. x 

Not all the ocean’s dyes at even, 

‘Though varied as the bow of heaven— .. 

The countless isles, so dusky blue, 

Nor medley of the gray curlew, 

Could light on Malcolm’s spirit shed ; 

‘ Their glory all was gone! 

For his joy was fied, his hope was dead, ; 
And his heart forsaken and lone. 3 

‘The sea-bird sought her. roofless nest, i 

To warm her brood with her downy breast; 

And near her home, on the niargin dun, 

A. mother weeps o'er her duteous son. 


One little boat alone is seen : ; 
On all the lovely dappled main, : ~ ? 

That softly sinks the waves between, ; je 
Then vaults their heaving breasts again ; iE 

With snowy sail, and rowers’ sweep, : 
Across the tide she seems Ù fly. 

Why bears she on yon headland steep, 
Where neither house nor home is nigh ? 

+ Is that a vision from the deep Bi 

That springs ashore and scales the steep, 

Nor ever stays its ardont haste, sg ; 

Till sunk upon young Malcolm’s breast ? 3 

Oh, spare that breast so lowly laid, E 

- So fraught with deepest sorrow ! 3 

It is his own, his darling maid, - ; 

Young Anna of Glen-Ora! 
“My Malcolm! part we ne'er again! 

My father saw thy bosom’s pain; 

Pitied' my grief from thee to sever; 

Now I and Glen-Ora am thine for ever!” 


That blaze of joy, through clouds of wo, 
Too fierce upon his heart did fall. 
But ah! the shaft had left the bow, ? 
Which power of man could not recall ! 
No word of love could Malcolm speak ; 
No raptured kiss his lips impart ; 
` No tear bedewed his shivering cheek, 
To ease.the grasp that held his heart. 
His arms essayed one kind embrace— 
Will they enclose-her? ‘Never! never! ; Oe Ay 
A smile sct softly on his face, 
But ah! the eye was sct for ever! 
. "Twas more than broken heart could brook! _. 
How throbs that breast !—How glazed that look !, > 
One shiver more !—All! all is 3'er! : 
As melts the wave on level shore ; 
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: | #HE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


: fades the dye of faing even, 
a on tho silver vergo of heaven ; 
7 ‘As on thy car tlic minstrel’s lay— 

So died the comely youth away. 


—- 


e 


~ hea editions of the Queen’s Wake appeared in quick SUCCES, 
Se ath what he calls his usual luck, Hogg, according © 
his own owing, did not receive the fall, ecumary recompeng 
to which he was entitled, through the difficulties in which hi 
bookseller was involved. Mr Goldie, however, afterwards averrel 
that the poet greatly overrated, to say the least of it, his losses q, 
„this occasion; and such really appears, to a certain extent, 4, 
have been the -case. Mr William Blackwood, the booksell 
having taken a leading part in the arrangement of Mr Goldie; 
affairs, became, through that circumstance, acquainted with Hoge 
and thenceforward was his chief publisher. When Mr Black. 
wood, som’ years afterwards, set up his celebrated magazin 
-Hogg was one of his first contributors, being the writer, amongs fo 
other things, of.the first draught of the Chaldec Manuscript, | Yi 
paper which excited much. local’ attention, by the freedom wit 
which it handled Mr ConstaUle and his literary friends. At thi} 2 
time, also, the Shepherd formed a friendship, which lasted fy 
life, with Professor Wilson and Mr Lockhart. Besides numerous 
- contributions to the magazines (particularly Mr Blackwood’)! 
anf annuals, ‘he’ produced, in the six years following 1813, th Ut 

oetical works entitled “The Pilgrims of the Sun,” “Th, M 

Tunting of- Badlewe,” “ Mador of the Moor,” “The Poet: 
Mirror,” “ Dramatic Tales,” “ Sacred Melodies,” ‘“ The Borda| 2 
Garland,” and “The Jacobite Relics;” with the prose tals 
calean The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” and “ Winter -Evening 

es.” : 

_All these works were productive of more or less emolument ti} 
him, and some of them attained a temporary popularity. From 
1809 to 1814 he resided in Edinburgh, but in the latter year 
generous patron changed his condition in a material egre: 


of Buccleuch, by. the hands of his chamberlain, prereneing mi 
3 of Yarrov. 


as well as a residence for life to m d father, 
fcoucked in the kindcst terms, Saf aged father. The letter ws 
had a secret and sincere friend whom I knew not of, in hisli 


me. In the letter he said ‘the rent shall be nominal ;’ but i 
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“J then began and built X handsome cottaze on m new farm; 
` } dnd forthwith made it my head-quarters. But, not Cater gaa 
| this, having married, in 1820, Miss Marearet hillips, youngest 
daughte> of Mr Phillips, late of Longbridge Moor, in Annandale 
and finding that I had then in the hands of Mr Murray, Mr 
Blackwood, Messrs Oliver and Boyd, and Messrs Longman and 
Co., debts due, or that would soon be due, to the amount of a 
thousand. pounds, I determined once more to farm on a lareer 
scale, and. expressed my wish to tlie Right Honourable Lord Mon- 
jague, head trustee on his nephew’s domains. His lordshi 
readily: oflered me the farm of Mount-Benger, which adjoin 
my own. - At first I determined not to accept of if, as it had 
yuned two well-qualified farmers in the preceding six years; but 
was persuaded at last. by some neighbours, in opposition to my 
own judgment, to accept of it, on the plea that the farmers on 
the Buccleuch estate were never suffered to be great losers, and 
that, at all events, if I could not make the rent, I’ could write 
| for it. So, accordingly, I took a lease of the farm for nine 
| years. 
Ki called in my debts, which. were all readily paid, and 
amounted to within a few pounds‘vf one thousand; but at that 
period the sum was quite inadequate, the price of ewes bordering 
_on thirty shillings per head. The farm required stocking to the 
amount of one thousand sheep, twenty cows, five horses, ing 
ts “utensils of all sorts, crop, manure, and, moreover, draining, fenc- 
_ ing, and building, so that I goon found I hd not half enough of 
money ; and though I realised, by writing, in the course of the e 
text two years, £750, besides smaller sums paid jn cash, yet I got 
into difficulties at the very first, out of which I could never 
redeem meee till the end of the lease, at which time live stock 
ofall kinds having declined one-half in value, the speculation left 
me once more without a sixpence in the world—and at the age 
m| St sixty, it is fully late enough to begin it anew. It will be con- 
solatory, however, to my friends to be assured that none of these 
deverses ever preyed in the smallest degree on my spirits. As 
long as I did all for the best, and was conscious that no man 
could ever accuse me of dishonesty, I laughed at the futility of 
my own calculations, and let my earnings go as they came, amid 
contentment and happiness, determined to make more money as 
vj *0n as possible, although it should go the same way.” y 
| These confessions display the character of the man in genuine 
| colours. It is necessary to say so; for otherwise, it might ‘be 
z| doubted if any man would have taken a farm with the almost 
yg] Certain prospect sbefore him of having te pay its rent cut of} » 
fz] Tsources unconnected with itself. Not Jess might it be doubted 
at\ that any one could be regardless of the futility of those calcula- 
it Uns on which his bread depended, if he merely retained the 
| Consciousness of upright intention, „Such, really, wad thé mind 
of the Ettrick Shepherd—a union of uncommon poetical tess 
. 7 S 


2 
` 
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THE ETTRICK SHBPHERD. 


ions ånd j t. Durine 
ith singularly obscure perceptions ind judgment. S the | al 
i SE n at Monnt- Benger, a young fimily had Tiséy | or 
Sd him; and in the society of his wife, a pa ent, mod ! 

' and amiable woman, he not only enjoyed A igh measure of | pe 
domestic happiness, but had the benetit of a frien ly counsellor | y 
who-was fortunately able in some, measure to make up for his si 
own want of foresight and calculation. He now retired to hif hi 
little farm of Altrive; designing to live upon what it produced tol m 
him, with the addition of his literary ins. Before this period) pé 
he had become conspicuous, from his reent introdacton as an| pi 
actor and interlocutor, in the series of w. imsical papers entitled F 
Noctes Ambrosianæ, which appeared from time to time in Blacki] f 
wood’s Magazine. Far beyond the sphere within which his] jg 
poetical reputation was confined, he was now known for his] = 
eccentric habits and style of conversation, and endeared from the} of 
bonhomie which was made to shine through all the humour) pi 
attributed to him. During his residence at Mount-Benger, and} jis 
subsequently while living at Altrive, he paid frequent visits tp the 
Edinburgh, partly on the score of business, and partly to enjoy] jos 
the society of his friends, who usually flocked about him in greit} gx: 


numbers. He continued to’txercise his pen actively, partly in 
prose, and partly in verse, and thus obtained an income, upon} 
the whole, sufficient to maintain comfort, though it could never 
be described as regular. He had, while at Mount-Benger, pub- § 
lished a succession of rustic tales, under: the titles ot “ re | 
Peril: of Man,” anda“ Three Perils of Woman,” and “ Confess? 
sions of a Fanatic: ” to these were now added the “ Shepherds] `, 
Calendar,” “Tales of the Wars of Montrose,” and ‘ The Queer 
Book,” together with a multitude of shorter pieces contributed to 
annuals and magazines.. A long narrative poem, under the 
nemot Queen Hynde,” appeared in 1826, but failed to attract 
attention. stay asst 
In 1881, the success of the new and cheap edition of the 
Waverley novels sigst to Mr Hogg a similar re-issue of his} ~ 
own prose fictions. He proceeded ‘to London in order to nego}. - 
tiate for such a-publication with individuals who had recen 
commenced business as publishers. In the great city, this sim 
child of the Selkirkshire hills found himself a lion of no small - 
maemtade; and he was thus induced to enter largely into mis] ~ 
cellancous society. The attentions which he received were ti] + 
“him a source of immense pleasure, and he ever after spoke of 
this as the proudest era of his life. An arrangement being made) 
for publishing his works, the first volume of “The Altrive Tales 
* /appecred in the spring of 1833; but the series at that point was} 
stopped by the almost immediate failure of the publishers. This] » 
was a severe blow, or would have been so to most men; but tl ~ 
, the Ettrick Shepherd it never perhaps occasioned one "gloomy b 
hour. “Hé continued to wyite, as before, for periodical work4} a 
and to realise occasional sums from these fruits of his pen; bèj =y 
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THE ETIRICK SHEPHERD, 


ve to the world one a arate volum A { 
alo go a Tay Sarao ep lume, and that a Yey, odd 
| James, Hogg was, at all periods of his life, a-convivi ; 
pe delighted to meet his friends, and to regale them a i 
angs sung by himself, which were usually esteemed. a treat of 
| po ordinary kind. His constitution was naturally so strone, that. 
jis indulgences never seemed to have the least effect upon % and 
y wondered to see him pass his sixtieth year with a robust- 
ness of Frais, and a ruddiness of complexion, which most youne 
men might have envied. At length he began to show slicht 
symptoms of declining health, which ultimately proved to arise 
om a latent affection of the liver, and on the 21st of November 
1635 he breathed his last. ; 
Although some of the prose fictions and narratives of the bard 
of Ettrick continue popular among certain classes of readers, his 
literary reputation rests substantially on the Queen’s Wake and 
his minor poetical pieces Of the tender and kindly feeling, and 
‘the flow of homely yet pleasing imagery characterising these 
lesser prodoctionan which we include a few of his songs, a fine 
example may be given in : 2 


A 


THE AULD MAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS WEE HOUSE. 


I like ye weel, my wee auld house, 

Though laigh thy. wa’s and flat thy riggin’, 
sone round thy lum} the sourock grows, >? 
And rain-draps gaw thy cozy biggin’, : 


Lang hast thou happit mine an’ me, 

My head’s grown gray aneath thy kipple, 
And aye thy ingle check was freo 

Baith to the blind man and the cripple. 


> 
e 


FATA D B Aa S Ad ma DBA a aor as Ara 


a 


a 
“i 


What gart my ewes thrive on the hill, 
And kept my little store increasin’ 2 

The rich man never wished mce ill, Š 
The puir man left me ayc his blessin’. 


za 22058 


Troth I maun greet wi’ thee to part, 
* Though to a better house I'm flittin’; : ; 
+ Sic joys will never glad my heart, 
As I’ve had by thy hallan sittin’. 


My bonny bairns around me smiled ; ‘ : 
My consy wife’sat by me spinnit’; . a 

Aye liltin’ o'er her ditties wild, 

3 In notes sac artless an? sae winnin’. 


*A handsome edition of Hoge’s poetical works is now pablished by 
Messrs Blackic and Son, Warne Squaro; London, 
T Very little, or very small. + Chimney. 


29° 
` a2 . 
` 
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Of all the songs expressive of serious’ emotion which the poet 
ever wrote, the following one, little known, seems to us one of 


TIIE ETTRIOK SHEPHERD.” 


( 1 meal was'aye feast È 

oar SE psalm a hymn 0’ joy ; 

Aye.caim and peacefu’ was our rest; - 
Our bliss, our love, without alloy. 


L canna help but haud thee dear, sheilin’, 


My auld storm-battered ham 
. ‘Thy sooty lum and kipples clear, 
~ I better loe than gaudy ceilin’. | 


ii Thy roof will fw, thy rafters start ; 


How damp and cauld thy hearth will be! 


Ah! sac will soon ilk honest heart, 


‘That erst was bauld and blithe in thee! 
al 


I thought to cour aneath thy wa’ 
Till death had closed my weary cen, 
“Then left theo for the narrow ha’, 
Wi’ lowly roof o’ swaird sae green. 


Fareweel, my house and burnie clear, 
pourtree bush and bouzy tree; 
. The wee while I maun sojourn here, 
TIl never find a hame like thee. 


the most cffecting :—* 


% 


“a 


ay 


~ THE FATHER’S LAMENT. 
How can you bid this heart be blithe, 
When blithe this heart can never be? 
Tve lost the jewel from my crown— 
Look round our circle, and you'll sec 
‘That there is ane out o’ the ring 
Who never can forgotten be— 
¢ Ay, there’s a blank at my right hand, 
That ne'er can be made up to me! 


*Tis said as water wears the rock, 
That time wears out the deepest line; 
It may be true wi’ hearts enow, . 
But never can apply to mine. 
For I have learned to know and feel— 
Though losses should forgotten be— 
That stillsthe blank at my fight hand: 
Can never be made up to, me! 


© 
I blame not Providence’s sway, 
“w _ For Ihave many joys beside; 
And fain would & in grateful way 
Enjoy the same, whate’er betide. 
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THE ETTIICK SHEPHERD. 


A mortal thing should ne'er repine, ye 
But stoop to the Supreme Decree! _- , ‘ 
Yet oh! the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made up to me! 


In expressing the doubts, and fears, and pains of love the 

: | pttrick Shepherd is extremely happy, though he more often 

opts 2 semi-burlesque tone than the seriously-plaintive style 

amas. But the following stanzas may be read after the Lass 

i Ballochmyle, without any risk of detiiment to the reputation 
d Hogg — k] . 


BONNY MARY. 


Oh, Mary ! thou’rt sae mild and sweet, 
` My very being clings about thee; f 
This beart would rather cease to beat, 3 
Than beat a lonely thing without thee. 
How dear the lair on yon hill cheek, 
` Where many a weary hour I tarry ! 
For there I see the twisting reek ` 
Rise frae the cot where dwells my Mary. 


When Phæbus keeks outowre the muir, 
His gowden locks a’ streaming gaily— 


ej When morn has breathed her fragrance pure, : 
of! And life and joy ring through the valley— > 
H I drive my flocks to yonder brook, > a T 
The feeble in my arms I carry, . 
And every lammie’s harmless lool a. 


Brings to my mind my bonny Mary. 


The exile may, forget his home, 
Where blooming youth to manhood grew; 
The bee forget the honeycomb, 
Nor wi’ the spring his toil renew ; 
The sun may lose his light and heat, 
The planets in their rounds miscarry, . 
But my fond heart shall cease to bent 
When I forget my bonny Mary. 


We take the liberty of offering one more specimen of his lyrics, ` 
Jttich has been dictated by a high poetic feeling, and could only 
tive been written, by a close observer of nature in her wilder 


THE SKYLARK. È Hs 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesonid and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 3 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 
` \ ə? 7 
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THE ETTRICK sntzPIlERD- 


. Wild is thy Jay,iand loud, 
_ : Farin the downy Son sh , 
«vas it energy, love gave it 9 7 
mee here eal thy dewy wing, ‘ 
Where art thou journeying? 
- Thy lay is in heaven, thy love'is on earth. 


O'er fell and fountain sheen, 
: O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
. Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming conics, 
Low.in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Bee Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 


ee ous na 
which, though possessing little oeti 
from the AA ides 

these may be mentioned “ Cam ye by Athol, Jad wi’ the phil 
beg?” and “Charlie is my darling.”. One circumstance material — 
distinguishes Hoge’s poety, from that of Burns—the She 5 
laterly wrote much at was below mediocrity, and evi 
frora an-unpoetic motive. Urged on by magazine editors, 
lishers, and also his own necessities, he issued.a. multitu 
perishable things, in pe of concentrating his: zaculties up 
works likely to live. evertheless, he has leit more than enou 
for the attainment of distinction ; and several of his pieces m * 
be said to have secured for him an imperishable fame. oat 


sa 
E, 
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© HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. . 
SIS NE of the most striking facts presented to us by his- 
| 2 tory, is the recurrence, at irregular intervals of time, 
¢ of virulent diseases of an extraordinary character, 
) Be which, breaking out unexpected}y in particular Keali- 
H i) ties, have spread sometimes over certain defined districts, 
i j sometimes over entire countries, sometimes over all the 
fj ! 2 civilised world, and sometimes eyen, it would appear, over 
X“ the whole surface of our planet, everywhere defying the 
‘}iower and skill. of man, and sweeping off myriads to their 
“fgmves. To these awful visitations men have given the name, 
Nät once vague and appropriate; of the Pestilence or the Plague; 
f reserving the name, however, especially:for those cases in which 
| Tuman beings are the victims; and distinguishing similar re- 
forded instances of unusual mortality among the lower animals 
+} by the name of the Murrain. 3 ; 
| Of a general or universal plague, the best known instance in 
f modern times is the famous pestilence, or “ Black Death,” as it 
“| as called, of 1848-9; which, taking its rise in Asia, spread 
J westward into Europe, and raged fearfully for many months. 
| the best account we have of this pestilence is that given by the 
celebrated Italian writer Boccaccio, in the introduction to his 
i Decameron, wher’ there is'a vivid description ‘of its ravages in 
the city of Florence. Of all the other narratives of a pestilence 
{\Sxtant, the two most celebrated are that of the Plague at Athens 
(PA the year 430 before Christ, by Thucydides, and that of the 
5i Great J lague of London in 1664-3, by Daniel Defoe. ‘No other 
i pone: ot the same description can be compared for truthful- 
~ No. 124, ; a 1 
x2 
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- ceeds Defoe, “the infection spread in a dreadful manner. I liv 


sa 


| qsTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. s 
i its, which, though writt 
curacy with these two acedunts, which, Ig 
poset vl of tek thousand years, the one b aaa Greek’ ie 
the other by an Englishman of shen a of this ae ye | a 
resemble each other in many points. Coes is di Ference, 
however, between them, that while Thucydides w ra ant {| 
eye and ear witness of what he describes, and.was himself ill of}. 
the plague Deioe wrote his account upwards of fifty yous after ; 
the calamity to which it refers, and could have been but a mere 
infant in the arms when the plague was raging. | till there i; f 
abundant evidence that Defoe took pains to make his account ay} 
authentic one, by collecting such anecdotes and minute particu. Sh 
lars as could be obtained from acquaintances who, had surviveļ e 
the plague, as well as by consulting all the public and parish} + 
records and printed pamphlets by medical men and others}. th 
relative to the plague year. His account, pocondingty, may} Th 
with perfect confidence be taken as, what it pretends to be, that} iy 
of an eye-witness, who describes from personal recollection. Tal jor 
the following tract, therefore, we will present our readers with! J, 
an abridement of Defoe’s “ Journal of the Plague-Year in} dre 
London ;” retaining the whole substance of that inimitable ac-| ie 
count, and interweaving, as ‘we proceed, such additional parti.) 
culars as we can obtain from other sources. 


BREAKING OUT OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. i 
Luring the early part of the seventeenth century, London hat Iie 
ben tenetel if not almost yearly, visited by the plague, the, ; 
generally confined thoroughfares, and the absence of any prope} ir 
sanitary regulations, affording it on all o¢casions more or les} 
scope. These visitations, common as they were, usually created} he 
some degree of alarm; and therefore, when it was announced inf t.r 
the month of September 1664 that plague had made its appea-} Thi 
ance in the metropolis, a certain excitement in the public mint 
was created. Little, however, ney to have been done ti 
avert the: contagion, and it may be said to’ have existed till thy 59 
ensuing spring without any decided means being taken for ib) ay 
suppression. < 1 Tre 
At length, in March 1665, things became niore alarming; i me 
was ascertained that in St Giles and the neiehbouring parishe} iy s 
several persons had died of plague. In May the weather becat4 ilm 
warm, 80 as to aggravate the complaint; and “ in June,” ; 
without Aldgate, about midway between Aldgate Church g 
Whitechapel Bars, on the left-hand or north side of the stretty side 
and ùs the distemper" had not reachdl to thateside of the cif sh 
our neighbourhood continued very easy. But at the other 
of the town their consternation wis very great; and the richë 
sort of people, especially the nobility and gentry, from the 
part of tue city, thronged. out of town, with their families 
Servants, in an unusual manner; and this was more particu 


TE30 
thai 
üy 
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A L 

n in Whitechapel; that is to say, the broad st i 

Jived. Indeed nothing was to be seen but E E n 

‘ith goods, women, servants, children, &c.—coaches' filled with 

| ople of the better sort, and horsemen attending them, and all 

hurrying away. _This hurry continued some weeks ; and the 

| gore 50, because it was rumoured that an order of the govern- 

‘| ment, was to be issued out to place turnpikes and barriers on 

| the road, to prevent people’s travelling ;` and that the towns on 
‘he road would not suier people from London to pass, for fear 

mt} of bringing the infection along with them ; though, neither of 

u f these rumours had any foundation but in the imagination 

qpecially at first.” i 7 

|| These accounts by Defoe of the rapid spread of the plague, and ` 

Ife alarm which it caused, are borne out by other authorities. 

J| Thus, on the 18th of May, we find a privy-council held at 

at} Whitehall relative to the infection, and a committee of the 

In} jords appointed to consider the means of checking its progress. 

th] Tander the auspices of this committee, the College of Physicians 

iy drew up a small Fame containing directions for the cure of 

C-i the plague, as well as for preventing infection. One of the arti- 

t-f cles of this precious medical code is somewhat amusing. It is as 

| hillows :—* Pull off the feathers from the tails of living cocks, 
jhens, pigeons, or chickens; and holding: their bills, hold them 
hard to the botch or swelling, and so keep them at that part till 

T die, and by this means draw out the poison. It is goodalso - 

he to apply a cupping-class, or embers in a dish, with a handzul of 

xrel upon the embers.” 

S| An extract from PEIRA Diary will help to*give an idea of 

ell the excitement in London at the time IEAS was beginning 

Htrage. “June 7, the hottest day that ever I felt in my life. 

i} this day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two 

o three houses marked with a red cross upon the doots, and 

‘Lord have mercy on us!’ writ there; which was a sad sight to 

: qz Again, on the 17th of the same month, Pepys write 

| This afternoon, going with a hackney-coach from the Lor 

„| Treasurer’s house down Holborn, the coachman I found to drive 

‘Gsily and easily, at last stood still, and came down, hardly able 

| stand, and told me that he was suddenly struck very sick, and 

ilmost blind; he could not see; so I alighted, and went irito another 

each with a sad heart for the poor man, and for myself also, - 

Est he should have been struck with the plague.” 

-To resume Defoe's account—* I now began,” he says, “ to’ con- 
‘Ader seriously with myself concerning m pwn case, and how I 
i should dispose of myself; tnat is to say, whether I should regolve 

ayn London, or shut un my house and flee, as many of my 
neighbours did. After ATOS anxious considering, sometimes 
resolving one way, sometimes another, I came to the conclusion 
diat, upon the whole, it was my duty, and expedient tor me in 
üy trade and business, being that of a;saddler, and stoped a: 


Q 


jer 


PEJ 
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ra se full of goods to take care o 
single man, W ith a house and Shon ance aca the! poate 


ees astinee myse 
rn TEBEA EEA Thad an elder brother, how. | 
; and pi married man, who with his wife and children pent out of f 
town.. During the month of July, and while. our par to the town | 
seemed to be spared in.comparison of the west part, -weng ordi i 
narily about the streets. as ny business required, an General De 
sae Ponce in a day or in two days into the city to my rrother's 
- house, which: he had given me charge of, and to see it was safe, 
But the city also began to be visited with the disease; and all | 
this month of July people continued to flee, In August they | 
fled in still ter numbers, so that I began to SE ial 3 
would be really none. but magistrates and servants left in the | 
tity. re Wee ; j 
i Business led me out sometimes to the other end of the town, $ 


even when the sickness was chiefly there ;-and as the thing way i 
new to me, as well as to everybody else, it wasa most surprising ii pe 
~ thing to sco those streets, which were. usually so thronged, now} p 


grown desolate. One day being at that part of the town on some | 
special business, curiosity lcd me to observe things more, than fi in 
usually, and ind ed I walked a great way where I had no busi- 

ness; I went up Holborn, -and there the streggiwas full of | 
people, but they walked in the middle of the great street, neither | to 
on one side nor other, because, as I suppose, they would not ‘t fio 
mingle with anybody that came out:of houses, or meet with € th 
smells-and. scents fron: houses that might be infected. The inns j és 


of court were all shut up, nor were very many of the lawyers} ja 
in the Temple, o? Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn, to be seen there. | pa 
Whole rows of houses, in some places; were*sliut close up; the} ne 
inhabitants all fled, and only a watchman ‘or, two left. hag 


“Tt must not be forgot here that tle city and suburbs were} pj 
prodiviously.full of people at the time of this visitation, I meant f 
the time that it began.. The town was computed to have in it} 
above ,100,000 people more than ever-it- held before; the joy off di 
the restoration ‘having alone brought a vast number of families) tit 


to London. : 


thonj u 


ever they were before or since. People took to reading Lily iy 
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E | jn a velvet jacket, 2 band, and a black cloak, which was the habit 
ö f those quack-conjurors generally went in, was but seen ia the 
- | streets, the peons would follow him in crowds, and ask him 
ê f questions as he went along. f . 

n | | « Gay and luxurious as the court then was, it began to put on 'a 
+ | face of just concern for the public danger; all the plays and in- 
y “terludes;which, after the manner of the French court, had been 
af setup, aud began to increase among us, were forbid to act; the 
s | gaming-tables, public dancing-rooms, ‘and music-houses, which 
i jaultiplied and began to debauch the manners‘of the, peo le, were 
y | shut up and suppressed ; and the jack- uddings, merry-Andrews, 
ef puppet-shows, rope-dancer's, and such-like doings, which had 
e Pitched the common people, shut their shops, finding indeed 


| no trade, for tlie minds of the peoples were agitated with other 
“things, and a kind of sadness and horror at these things sat 
“upon. the countenances even of the common people ; death was 
before their eyes, and everybody began to think of his grave, 

| not of mirth and diversions, A a 

“On the other hand, it was incredible, and scarcely to be 
imagined, how the post of houses and corners of streets were 
plastered over with doctors’ bills, and papers of ignorant fellows 
quacking and tampering in physic, and inviting people to come 

| to them for remedies, which was generally set off with such 

ı J flourishes as these; namely, ‘ Infallible preventive pills against 

h the plague :” ‘ Never-failing preservatives against the infection :? 

| ‘Sovereign cordials against the corruption’of air:’.‘ Exact regu- 
ations for the conduct of the body in case of infection; anti- 

f pestilential pills :? snoomn parable drink against the plague, 

ef never found out before:’ *A universal remedy for. the plague :’ 

\ ‘The only true plague water :’ ‘The royal antidote against all 
‘Kinds of infection:” and such a number more that I cannot reckon 

| up, and if I could, would fill a book of themselves to set them down. 
“Others set up bills to`summon people to their lodgings for 

i | ‘direction and advice in the case of infection; these had specious 

4} titles also, such as these:—‘ An eminent High-Dutch physician, ` 
ewly come over from Holland, where he resided during all the 

} time of the great plague last year in Amsterdam, and cured 

| inultitudes of people that actua ly had the plague upon them, 
‘An-Italian gentlewoman, just arrived from Naples, having a 
"choice secret to prevent infection, which she found out by her. ` 
si great experience, and did wonderful cures with it in the late 

i} pluzue there, wherein there died 20,000 inone day.” 

~~ But there was another madness beyond all this. ‘This was, 


on 


Oe OOo, SB me A San ae oa 


a 


s k- 


y 


“in wearing charms, pliilters, exorcisms, amulets, and I know not’ 


j| what preparations, to fortify the body against the plague, as if 
j 
1 


3 


tte placue-was not the hand of God, but a kind of a possession 
f ofan evil spirit; and it was to be kept off with be aN signs of 
the zodiac, papers tied.up with so mahy knots, and certain words 
| or figures written on them, as particylarly that famous word 


> nay 
> “i s N\ - 
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with the letters arranged in a triangle or Pyras. 
l remedies were grasped at that quackery op 
: meanwhile, spreading fap 


ABRACADABRA, 
mid.” In short, ‘al 
ignorance could suggest; the plague, 
and wide.: ane 
THE PLAGUE INCRBASES—PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY THE - 
A u  -srAGISTRATES—HOUSES SHUT UP. 
The mortality increased as the summer advanced. “Thus, for 
the week ending t n e 
according ta the bills of mortality, were 558,.and of these 113. 2 
were from plague; in the following week, the deaths from plague | 
were reported at 168; in the week ending the 27th. of June F 
they had risen to 267 ; and in that ending the 4th of July, they} 55 


ap 


Ecm puaga 


numbers of those wlio had really died of plague, but whose death; “i 
‘It-was at the beginning of July that the lord mayor andl ‘s 


ap 


can. No searcher, during the time of visitati armuitted) 
ng of visitation, to be permitted} ya, 
e ken mabe, work o employment, or keep a: shah or stall in 
ri a i q aye re 
nied eh he aundress, or in any other common employ} oy. 
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yequire ;, and if the watchman be sent upon any business, to lock 
fp the house; and take the key with him 9 and the watchman by 
day to attend until ten o'clock at night, and the watchman by 
gicht until six in the morning.” : ; 5 
| The general regulations to be observed by householders were 
f gs follow :—“ Orders concerning Infected Maser and Persons 
i [ack of the Plague.—Notice to “be given of the sickness. The 
al | master of every house, as soon as any one in his house com- 
he eee of blotch, or purple, or swelling in any part. of 
his body, or falleth otherwise dangerously sick without: apparent 
b-cquse of some other disease, shall give notice thereof to the 
$3} examiner of health within two hours after. the said sign shall 
0: F appear. 
sai Mt Sequestration ofthe, sick.—As soon as any man shall be 
be Mound by this examiner, chirurgeon, or searcher to be. sick of 
u¢ “the plague, he shall, the same night, be phos cin in the same 
be | house ; and in case he be so $ uestered, then, though they dic 
U- not, the house wherein he sickened should be shut up for a 
of] month, after the use of the due preservatives taken by the rest. 
| “Airing the stuff.—For sequestration of the goods and’stuff of 
| the infection, their bedding, and apparel, and hangings of cham- 
tas must be well aired with fire, and such perfumes as are 
f requisite, within the infected house, before they be taken again 
į touse. This to be done by the appointment of the examiner. 
BI “Shutting up of the house.—If any person shall visit any man 
stf known to be infected of the plague, or entereth willingly into 
ke ny known infected: house, being not allowed, the house wherein 
Peeabiteth shall be shut up for certain days by the examiner’s 
ction. = 
1 “None to be removed out of infected houses.—That none be 
Temoved out of the’house where he falleth sick of the infection 
into any other house in the city (except it be to the pest-house, 
| ora tent, or into some such house which the owner of the said 
house holdeth in, his own“hands, and occnpieth by his oun ee 
whither 


vants), and so as security be given to the said parish y 


[Such remove is made, that ‘he attendance and charge about the 
‘aid visited persons shall be observed and charged in all the par- 
Ucularities before expressed, without, any cost of tha§ parish to - 
‘which any such remove shall happen to be made; and this re- ~ 
f Move to be done by night: and it shal? be lawful to any pecon 

i nf i : 


n 
K 
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o remove either his sound or his infecteg | 
i ae pear at his choice, so as if he send away fist | 
his sound, he,do not after send thither a nor again unto; ot 
the sick the sound; and that the same wie > e sendetn -be fox | 
one week at the least anu) a aende rom company, fop | 
infection at Arst no . : i 
fear erm o iner Jend — That the Bal of the dead by this visi: 
tation be at most convenient hours, always before sunrising, op 
after sunsetting, with the privity of the churchwardens.or éon- | ¥ 
stable, and not otherwise ; and that no neighbours nor friends be vi 
suffered to. accompany the corpse to church, or to enter the house |, | 


mi 
ot 


. . a 

jsi ain of having his house shut up, or be imprisoned, fpe 
ae itis dying of the infection shall be buried, op} 
‘remain in any church intime of common pD sermon, or | 
lecture ; and that no children'be suffered, at the time of burial E 
any corpse, in any church, churchyard, or burying-place, to come K 
near the corpse, cofin, or grave; and that all graves shall be it} 
least six feet deep. And further, all public assemblies at other} 


burials are to be forborne during the continuance of this visi fal 
tation. y p feo 
“No infected stuff to be uttered.—That no clothes, stuff, bed- | si 


ding, or garments, be suffered. to be carried or conveyed out of | pla 
any infected Hono and that the criers and carriers abroad of Vi 
bedding or. old apparel to be sold ow pawned be utterly pro- Spui 
hibited and restrained ; and no brokers of bedding: or old apparel ey 
be persaitted to make-any ublic show, or hang forth on their ; all 
stalls, shop-boards, or windows towards any street, lanc, com- | ms 
mon-way, or passage, any old bedding or apparel to be sold, f ion 
upon pain of imprisonment. And if any broker or other person į I 
shall buy any bedding, apparel, or other stuff out of any infected (‘ii 
house, within two months after the infection hath been there, his } Ho 
house shall be shut up as infected, and so shall continue shut up 


twenty days at the least. - — he ja 
“ Every visited house to be marked.—That every house visited’ er 
ù 


- be marked with a red cross, of a foot long, in the middle of the f 
door, evident to be scen, and with these usual printed words; that, 
is to say, ‘Lord have mercy upon us!? to be set close over the} p 
same cross, tliere to continue until lawful opening of the same} tev 
house. = o o ` 3 f tau 

Every visited house to be watched.—That the constables see! Up 

every house shut up, and to be attended with watchmen, which | cor 

may keep in, and minister necessaries to them at their own} ma 
gharges, if they be able; or at the common charge if they. be} fec 

amable: The shutting’ up to be for the’ space of four weeks after!) to 1 

all be whole. ` That precise order be taken that the searchers, | 3 

chirurgeons, keepers; and- buriers are not to pass the. streets !in 

without holding a red:rod or wand of three feet in length in fnei 
their hands, open and eviderts to be seen; and are'not to go into}: 
any other house than into their own, or into that whereunto they: 


P 
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directed or sent for, but vo forbear and abstain 

Je cially when :they have been lately used in A 
Jor attendance. > = * , ; 
J «fnmätes.—That where several inmates are in one and the 
| ame house, and any person in that house happens to he infected 

yo other person or family of such house shall be suffered to res 
(pove him or themselves without a certificate from the examiners 
| of the health of that parish; or in default theréof,-the house 
‘yhither she or they remove shall be shut up, as is in case of 
visitation. ; 


m company, 
uch business 


| For the better execution of these orders, and such other rules 
| md directions as.upon further consideration shall be found need- 
ilit was ordered and enjoined that the aldermen, deputies, and 
| cmmon-councilmen should meet together weekly, once, twice, 
|| thrice, or oftener, as cause should require, at some one general: 
(pace accustomed in their respective wards, being clear from 
infection of the plague, to consult how the said orders may be 
put in execution’ aay se : Aey 
1 These orders extended of course only to that part of London 
alled the çiy which was under the jurisdiction ofa the lord 
(mayor and aldermen ; similar precautions, however, were put in 
doce by the authorities in the other parts of the metropolis. ` 
|, -From the date of the publication of these orders, all the houses 
iiwhich any one was ill of the plague were shut up and watched. 
How fearful to have walked along -the deserted’ streets, seeing at 
tery few paces a door boarded up, with a huge red cross painted 
e it, and the awful words, “ Lord have mercy on us!” written 
neath. But to gain an idea of these horrors; we must-return, 
ef to Defoe. “The shutting up of houses,” he says, “was at first 
tifi ounted a very cruel and unchristian method, and the poor 
: people so contined made bitter lamentations ; complaints of the 
feverity of it were also daily brought to my lord mayor, of houses 
f tauselessly, and some maliciously shut up. I cannot. say, but 
ripon inquiry, many that complained so loudly.were found ih a 
if Condition to be continued ; and. others again, inspection being 
‘made upon the sick person, and the sickness not appearing in- 
‘ectious; or if uncertain, yet, on his being content to be carried, 
ri] to the pest-house, was released.” sa OEA 
b|. The precautions adopted to keep the infected in their houses 
3m many cases failed; for they ggt out, by the connivance of 
u fncighbours, through gardens or courts in the rear of the dwell- 
ongs. Many who thus escaped were driven to dreidful exi- 


j| Sencies and extremities, and perished in: the: streets or fields for 
J 7 STAR 
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the ing violence of th 

‘ mere’ or dro down by ¿he raging viol 
iver Upon thom Pers wandered into the panty ys and wen} 
1 il tion gui É wie 
forward any way as their despert alo faint and tired and oo 
=e ey went or would go, tili, ; and niot] 
vie fe  elief>-the houses and villages on the road refusing | 
io adm whether infected or not—they haya|.- 


to admit them to lodge, Mae ddi ; 
i roadside, or gotten into barns and died there | 
porisko bya E to them, or relieve them, though perhaps] 
not infected, for nobody would believe them. | ; as 5 p 
“To come back to the case of families infected and shut Up] er 
< jn their houses. -The misery of those families is not to be ey.’ 
ressed; and it was generally in such houses that we heard the 
nat dismal shrieks and outcries of the poor people, terrified, and 
even frightened. to death, by the sight of the condition of their | 
dearest relations, and by: the terror of being imprisoned as they |. 
Ke As for inyself, I went all the first part: of the time freely} 
about the streets, though not so freely as to'run myself inty 
apparent danger, except when they dug the Brent pit in the! 
nea ard of our parish of Aldgate. A terrible pit it was, and 
J could not resist my curiosity to go and see it. As near as] 
may judge, it was about forty feet in length, and about fifteen or | 
sixteen feet broad, and, at the time I first Jooked at it, about 
nine feet deep; but it was said they dug’ it near twenty feet deep 
aftewvards in one part of it, till they could go no deeper for the. 
water;-for. they had, it seems, dug several large pits before this; 
for-though the plague was Jong’ a-coming to our parish, yet 
when it did come, there was no parish in or about’ London where 
‘it raged with such violence as.in the two parishes of Aldgate 
and Whitechapel. : eco is nd 
“I say they had dug several pits in another ground when the 
distemper began to spread in our parish, and especially when the 
dead-carts began to go about, which was not in our parish till 
the beginning of August. Into these pits they had-put perba 
fifty or sixty bodies each ; then they made larger holes, wherein 
they buried all that’ the cart brought in 2 week, which, by the 


middle to the end of August, came to from two hundred to four 

hundred a-week ; and they could not well dig them larger, be 
cause of the order of the magistrates confining them to leave n0 
bodies within six feet of the surface; and the water coming on 
at about seventeen or eightcen, feet, they could not well, I say, a 
put more in/one pit; but now; at the beginning of September—| l 
the plague raging in'a.dreadiul manner, and the number off 


any parish'about London of no larger extent—they ordered this} 
dreadful gulf to be dug ; for such itfwas, rather than apite .- 


month’ or enore when they dug it; and some blamed the church-| 
Wardens for suffering such a frightful thing, telling them tit) 
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ey were making preparations to bury the whole parish 
fike But time made it appear the chuvchwanen ieee eee 
jition ofthe parish better than they did; for the Pit being finished ” 
on the 4th of September, I think they. began to bury in it on the 
‘gth, and by the 20th, which was just two weeks. they had thrown 
into it 1114 bodies, when they were obliged to dill it up, the 
| bodies being then come to lie within six feet of the surface, I 
| doubt not but there may be some ancient persons alive in the 
“| parish who can justify the fact of this, and are able to show 

even in what place of the churchyard the pit lay hetter than I 
ran.” The mark of it also was many years to be seen in the 
qhorchyard on: the surface, lying in ength parallel with the 
Md} passage Which goes by the west wall of the churchyard, out of 
mr foundsditch, and turns east again ints Whitechapel, coming out 
Y | zear the Three Nuns Inn. } tere 
ft > “It was about the 10th of September that my curiosity led, 
Yf orrather drove me, to go and sce this pit again, when there had. 
R been near 400 people buried init; and I was not content to see 
¢)it in the daytime, as I had done before, for then there would 
id Jave been nothing to have been soen but the loose earth, for all 
I| the bodies that'were thrown in were immediately, covered with 

erth by those they called the buriers, which at other times 
iwere called bearers, but I resolved to goin the night, and see 
some of them thrown in. ` ed 
“There was a strict order to prevent people coming: to those 
fits, and that was only to prevent infection; but after some : 
tme that order was more necessary, for people that were infected, 
md near their end, and delirious -also, would run to those pits, 
}wrapt in blankets or rugs, and throw themselves in, and, as they 
‘sid, bury themselves. I cannot’say that the officers suffered 
any willingly to lie there; but I have heard that, in a great pit 
in Finsbury, in the parish of Cripplegate—it lying open then to ~- 
‘the fields, for it was not then walled about—many came and 
threw themselves in, and expired there, before they threw any 
rth upon them ; and that, when they came to bury others, and 
found Hem there, they were quite dead, though not cold. 
_“This may serve a little to describe the dreadful condition of. 
hat day, though it is impossible to say anything that is able to 
give a true idea of it to those who did not see it, other than this, 
that it was indeed very dreadful, and such as no tongue can 
| “Xpress. : i y 4 : 
ie, 1 got Admittance into the churchyard by being acquainted 
With the sexton who attended, who, though he did not refuse mes 
all, yet earnestly persuaded nie not to go, telling me very’. 
fhously, for hewas a good rsligious and sensible man, that it was 
indeed their business and duty to venture, and to run all hazards, ` 
nd that in it they might hope to be, preserved ; but that I had 
72 apparent call to it but my own curiosity, which, he said, he 
“eheved I would not pretend was sufficiet to justify ayuning 
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hat hazard. im Thad been pressed in:my mind to ggi | yr 
oine Maa eat aie be an indructig sight that might, ee 


af 


and ¢hat, perhaps, it might (Nay, says the wool. man,; “if Yoy, 


it: o $ . s. 5 ii 
yonl disrourse had shocked my resolution: a little, and [Jj 


stood wavering ‘for w good while; but just at that interval ï a 


under his cloak, as if he war in gréat agony; and: the buriers} ho 
‘immediately gath 


shoe but two or three times groaned very deeply and loud, and, 
sighe R U. 


nor a person distempered in mind, but one oppressed via 3 a 
c and several of} 


into the pit promiscuously, which was a surprise to him, for ke} the 
at least expected they would have been decently laid in, though, mo: 
indeed, he was. afterwards convinced that was impracticable; If 


r Say no sooner did he sce the sight, but he cried out aloud, unable} my: 


to:contain himself. I could not hear what he said, but he went} and 
backward two or three steps, and fell down in a swoon. The} plo 
dourierg ran to him and took him up, avd in a little while he came} o's 
to himself, and they led him" away to the Pie Tavern, over) :“ 
against’ the end of Houndsditch, where it:seems the man wa | He 
known, and where they took care of him. . opto 

As-the. BIRTE Increased, there was but’ one ‘shift that somè He 
families had, and that not a few, when their houses happened {0} out 
be infected; and that was this: the families who, ‘in the fist 0y 
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king out of the distemper, fled away into the countr | 
treats among. their friends, generally found ‘some ane 5 ae 
4 their neighbours or relations to commit the charre of those 
youses tô, for the safety of the goods, and the like. Some houses 
“| vere indeed entirely locked up, the doors padlocked, the windows 
‘md doors having deal-boards nailed over them, and’ only the 
‘pspection of them committed to the ordinary watchmen and 
nsh officers; but these were but_few. It was thought that 
were not less than 1000 houses forsaken of the inhabitants . 
jn the city and suburbs, including what was in the gut-parishes, 
‘nd in Surrey, or the side .of the water they called Southwark. 
js was besides the numbers of lodgers, and of particular 
| persons who were fled out of their families, so that in‘all it 
i DA Recgeputedt that about 200,000 people were fled and gone 
yo aul. < b SI ‘ “ay 
“l i“ For my own part, I had in my. family only.an ancient 
i; | roman'that managed the house, a maid-servant, two apprentices, 
n md myself; and the plague beginning to increase about us, I 
is fhd many sad thoughts about what course I should take, and 
Jow I should act. The many dismal objects which happened 
ererywhere as I went about the streets, had filled my mind with 
Ifa great deal of horror, for fear of the distemper itself, which was 


ad j kmentable cries were to be heard, as we walked along the streets, 

ne} hat would pierce the very heart to think of, especially when it 

lypmas to be considered that the same dreadful scourge might be 

ie} xpected every moment to seize upon ourselves. —. «€ 

‘Terrified by those frightful objects, I would retire home some- 

es, and resolve to go out no more; and perhaps I would keep 
resolutions for three or four days, which time I spent in the 

most.serious thankfulness for my preservation, and the preserva- 

f/ ton of my family, and the constant confession of my sins, giving 

yself'up to God every day, and applying to.him with fasting, . 

d humiliation, and meditation; such intervals as I had, I em- 

w} ployed in reading books, and in writing down my memorandums 

of what occurred, to me evety day. ~ a OA 
“YT had a very good friend, a physician; whose namè was’ 

Heath, whom I frequently yisited during this.dismal time, and 

iito whose advice I-was very much obliged for many things. Dr 

Heath coming to visit me, and finding that I veatu so often 
0 Cut in the streets, earnestly. persuaded me to lock myself up, and 
st} My family, and not to suffer any of us:to go out of doors; to 
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keep all our windows fast, shutters and Ce ciate i 

to open them.; but first to make. a ver $ a ETE the 
‘Toom, where the window or door was ea s pene zi „tosin f 
ce il nistone at eae Te soe of poi | 

. — c u a a Q 4 F 1 

Hin me Arii avas iinpossible that we could keep within 
doors ‘entirely. - However, I attempted, though it was so Very late, of 

to do something towards it ; and first, as I had convenience both |i 
- for brewing and baking, L went and bought two sacks of meal, | 
ad for several weeks, having an oven, we baked all, our own 
brend; also I bought malt, and brewed as much ‘beer as all the’ 
casks Í had would hold, and which seemed enough to serve my 
“ house for. five or six weeks; also I laid in a quantity of salt 
butter and Cheshire cheese; but I had. no flesh-meat, and the 
lague raged so, violently among the butchers and slatichtex’ ny 

roca on the other side of our street, where they are known tof 
divell in «reat numbers, that it was not advisable'so much as uf; 

over the street among them. _ : JBA 
Pa Tt is.true people used all possible precaution ; when any on p 
bought a- joint of meat in the market, they would not take it out} in 
of the butcher’s hand, but took it off the hooks themselves. Qn} |, p 
the other hand, the butcher would not touch the money, but} is 
have it put into a pot full of vinegar, which he kept for tha t5 
purpose. , The buyer always carried small money, to make u 
any‘odd sum, that they might take no change. They carried | 
bottles for-scents and perfumes in their hands, and all the means / a 
that could be used were employed; but then the poor could no:} o 
do even these thiags, and they went at all hazards. Innumerable} 
dismal stories we heard every day on this very account. ‘Some 
times a man or woman dropped down dead in the very markets;/ 
for many people that had the plague upon them knew nothing 
of it till the inward gangrene had ‘affected their vitals, and they} o 
died ‘in a few moments; this caused that many died frequently) Jy 


are 


i 


in that ‘manner in the street suddenly, without any warning;| ©; 
others pera had time to go to the next bulk or stall, or to any} ya 
door or porch, and just sit down and die. These objects. were sof oyi 
- frequent in the streets, that when the plague came to be very} 4, 
raging on one side, there was scarcely any passing by the streets} api 
but that several dead bodies would Ue lying here and there u 
the ground: on the other hand, it is observable that though si) 
first the peoplo‘would stop as they went along, and call to th 
neighbours to come out on such an occasion, ‘yet afterwards mj. 
notice was taken of them; but that +f at any time we found s| 
*corpsé lying, go across the way, and not ‘comé near it; or if im) | 
* a narrow lane or passage, g0 back again, and seck some othe} gh 
way to go on the business we were upon; and in these cases th? 
corpse was always left till the officers had notice to come 
take'it awily, or till night, “when the bearers attending the deat 
- cart yould take it-up ard carry it away.” i 
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he LAGUE AT ITS MEIGHT—AUGUST AND S 5 
in sie P z 3 ST AND SEPTEMBER 1865. 
ilf During the month of July the plague had been fearfully in- 


faeasing. The deaths by plague for the week ending the áth of 


| rather than to js it-at the hazard of our lives. . , - 
Fu But. thoug: I confined my family, I could not prevail upon 
ay unsatisfied curiosity to stay within entirely; myself; and 


| “In these walks I had many dismal scenes before my eyes, as, 
ne } particularly, of persons falling dead in the streets, terrible shrieks 
t fand screechings of women, who, in their agonies, would throw. 
Mn | open their chamber windows, and cry out in a dismal surprising. 
utf tanner. It is impossible to describe the variety of postures 
T which the passions of the poor people would express them- 
selves. S 
| | “Passing through Token House-yard, in Lothbury, of asud- 
Siden a casement violently opened just over my head, and a 
% f roman gave three frightful screeches, and then cried, ‘Oh death, 
le dath, death!’ in a most inimitable tone, and*which struck me 
© yith horror, and’ a chilliness in my very blood. ‘There was 
wobody to be seen in the whole street, neither did any other 
window open, for people had no curiosity now in'any case, nor 
| pala anybody help one another ; so I went on to pass into Bell- 
Sif d, Just in Bell-alley, on the right hand of the passage, there 
5} was a ‘more terrible cry than that, though it was not'so directed 
Mutat the window; but the whole family were in a terrible 
Hiright, and I could hear women and children: run screaming .' 
| about the rooms like distracted, when a garret-window opene 
and somebody from a window on the other side the alle called. 
(and asked ‘What is the matter?’ Upon which, from the first. 
‘window, it was answered, ‘My old master has hanged himself!’ 
| “It is scarcely credible what dreadful cases happened in parti- 
cular families egery day. * People, in the page of the distemper, 
or in the torment of ‘their awanines which was indeed intoler-’ 
able, running out of theim own government, raving and dis- 
j tracted, and oftentimes laying violent hands upon: themselves; 
[throwing themselves out at their windows, shooting themselves, 
i Mothers murdering their.own children in their lunacy ; 
-| Some dying of Teenie as a passion ;*some of mere fright and 


> Dr 
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SER a tame + fection at all; others frightened into, figs 
) - ‘surprise, without any ead , some into despair and lunacy. Ve 


nurses and watchmen who looked after:the; dying people i ag i 
9 S then 


“The robberies extended chiefly to wearing-clothes, linen, and fnd 
what tings ‘or money they could come at, when the person died: 
who was under their care, but not to a general plunder of the} 

- houses; and I could give you an account of one of these nurses, 
who, several years afier, being on her deathbed, confessed, with}? i 
the utmost horror, the robberies she had committed at the time |*38 
of her being a nurse, and by which she-had enriched herself to a'f it 
great degree; but as for murders, I Ao not find that there was} ZY 
fever ahy: proof of the Zacts, in the manner as it his been reported, | 
except as above, < ' S f eer 1 
oA neighbour and acquaintance of mine having some money 
owing to him irom a shopkeeper in Whitecross Street, or there. 
abouts, seit his apprentice, & youth about eighteen years of asf | 
to Endeavour ‘to get the toney: He came to the door, and find- |" 
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jue it shut, knocked pretty hard, and, as he thoueht hese? ° 
|P body answer withta, but was not sure, so okun heard 
feor some stay knocked again; and then a'third time, when he 
“fierd somebody coming down stairs. -At length the man of the 
Ayouse came to the door; he had.on his breeches or drawe 

gd a yellow flannel waistcoat, no stockings, a pair of slipt 
| shoes, a White cap on his head, and, as the young man said 
fiath in his face. . When he opened the door, says he, “What 

g you disturb me thus for?” The boy, though a little sur- 
ised, replied, ‘I come from such-a-one, and my master sent 
for the moncy, which he says you, know of? “Ver well, 
iid,’ returns the living ghost; ‘call as you go by.at Cripple. 7 
Fate church, and bid them ring the bell;’ and with these words 
jsut the door again, and went-up and died the same day, 
d:} my, perhaps the same hour, > Jel pois 
9 | = This puts me in mind of John Hayward, who was at that 


gi} ame under-sexton of the parish of St Stephen, Coleman Street; 

| by under-sexton was understood at that time gravedigger and 

| r of the dead. This man carried, or assisted, to carry, all- 

fi] the dead to their graves which were buried in that large parish, 

3 fad who were carried in form; and’ after that form-of burying 

a {xas stopped, went with the dead-cart and the bell to fetch the . 

d {dad bodies from the houses where they lay, and fetched many 

. ji them out of the chambers and houses; for the parish was, and 

, fs still remarkable, particularly above all the parishes in Loncon, 

¢ jira great number of alleys and thorough‘ares, very lang; into 

, | "hich no carts could come, and where they were obliged to go 
adfetch the bodies`a very long. way, which alleys now remain 

to witness it; such as White’s-alley, Cross-Key-court, Swan- 

aly, Bell-alley, White Horse-alley, and many more. - Here 

r }Uey went with a kind of handbarrow, and laid the dead bodies 

|}, and-carried them out to the carts; which work he performed, 

aud never had the distemper at all, but lived about twenty years 

e fater it, and was sexton of the parish to the time of his death. 

if His wife, at the same time, was nurse to infected people, and. 


Jj#nded many ‘that died in the parish, being for her honest 

| commended by the parish officers; yet:she was never infected. 
e | ue never used any preservative against the infection other than. 
,jfoldine garlic and rue in his mouth, and smoking tobacco; this 


14! also had from his own mouth; and his wife's remedy was. 
@| ashing her head in vinegar, and sprinkling her head-clothes so 
j| "ith vinegar'as.to keep them- always moist; and if the smell of 
say of those she waited on yas more than érdinary offensive, she 
[oufed vinegar up her nose, and sprinkle vinegar upor her 3 
J had-clothes and held a handkerchief, wetted with vinegar, to her 
outh.: $ / ; 
J < It was under this Jolin Hayward’s care, and within his 
founds, that the story of the piper, with which people kave`made 
| “*miselves so merry, happened, and hesàssured, me anya was 
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the,fellow was not 
usually went his ro 
piping along from doo 


while things were as. 
as usual, but was alm 
how 


. yet, but that they had promised to call for him next week? | 


body had given him too much drink or not, John Hayward saij; 


he had not drink in his house, but that they had given him; 


or perhaps not a soe eile, was laid all along upon the t 


ethe iper : whére am I?’ Where are ‘you!? says Hay; 


r 

€ 7 y 
: aa may you are in the dead-cart, and we are going n x 
-made them laugh a ‘little, though, as John asia, they 


ww he did, he would answer, ¢The dead-cart had not taken hin i 


#7 9p 


and 
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„The number of weekly deaths had fearfully i ine 
Pesach of August.. ‘In the week ending the eh Agee 
tlre have glready mentioned, the deaths from lague were 2010 ; 
imf pe following week they had risen. to 2817; the week after they 
in| yere 3850; the week ending the 29d of August they were 4937- 
In} sod the last week of August they were no less than 6102- and 
le;} 4) these numbers were known to be under the reality. The state 
iy} f the town at the end of August. cannot be described = the doors 
Nut} sad windows of houses boarded up, some because the owners had. 


md gold and silver wire-drawers, seamstresses, milliners, shoe- 
makers, hat-makers, and ¢love-makers; 2d; all th 
sficers of the customs, likewise the watermen, carthen, porcers, 
ad all the poor whose labour depended dpon the mrcaants; 
i, all the tradesmen usually employed in building or repairing 
jit houses, such as bricklayers, masons, carpenters, joiners, plas- 
kers, painters, glaziers, smiths, plumbers, and all the labourers 
Sideending on such; 4th, as navigation was at a stop, our ships 
muather coming in nor going out as before, so the seamen were all . 
fent of employment, and many of them in the last and lowest 
jteree of distress; and with the seamen were all the several 
mjtadesmen and workmen belonging to, and depending upon, the 
Mtildina and fitting out of ships, such as ship-carpenters, ealkers, 
5 lopemakers, -dry coopers, sailmakers, anchor-smiths and. other, 
d miths, block-makers, carvers, gunsmiths; ship-chandlers, ship- 
ever, and the like; 5th, all families’retrenched their living as 
uch as possible, as well those that fled as those that stayed; so 
t an innumerable multitude. of footmen, ‘serving-men, shop- 
Keepers, journeymen, .merchants’ book-keepers, and such sort of 
$ people, and especially poor maid-servants, were turned off, and left 
endless and helpless without employment, and without habita-. 
Mion; and this was really. a dismal article. The women and * 
| rvants,” he adds, “ who were turned off from their places, were 


jmployed as nurses to’ attend the sick in all places; and this took 
fa very great number of them.” _- Eo, BEDRA, 

ahs mortality reached its height iti the month of Stptember. 
‘| the beginning. of that month.the citizens were in a frenzy ; 
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a J ed i : l of the-city l; 
ought God had resolved to make an end ot the: city, fagi 
rey ames, and indeed whole streets of penile, ent SWent | 50 
away together; insomuch that it was frequent for neigh OUL'S ty lg 
call to the bellman to go to a aut spt houses and carry onfi 
7 at they were a Ch ly as ie A ‘fake 
sieipecniey fort fas greater during those terrible times’, i 

the “amazement df the people increased, and a thousand unag 
countable things they would do in the violence of their fright, al 
others did the same in the agonics of their distemper ; and thi} z 
part was very affecting. Some went roaring, and crying, an} he 

wringing: their hands along the streets ; some would go gw ine] y 

and fiting up their ha ds to heaven, calling upon ‘God f 
mercy. 1 cannot say, indeed, whether this was not in their dis f si 
traction; but, be it so, it was still an indication of a more serion m 
mind, when they had the use of their senses, and was mue] gn 
better, even as 1¢ was, than the frightful yellings and crying bol 
that every day, and especially in: the evenings, were heard in} the 
: some streets. I suppose the world has heard of the famow} iti 
Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast; he, though not infected at al} 
` but in his head, went abou denouncing of judgment upon the} 
. city in a frightful manner, sometimes quite naked, and with'af. 
of burning charcoal on his head. What-he said or pretended, 
indeed, I could not learn. j as ayshi 
. “£ There were some people, however, who, notwithstanding the fseet 
danger, did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God, even fa 
in the"inest dangerous times. And though it is true that a greatjawa 
many of the clergy did-shutiup their churches:and fled; as othes] val 
people-did, for the safety of their lives, yet all did not do so;f He 
some ventured to officiate, and to keep up the assemblies of the} they 
people by, constant prayers, and sometimes sermons -or brif| leu: 
exhortations to repentance and reformation ; and this as long si) ritl 


„Said it had laincalmost ani"hour, but they had not meddled witl| ty 
ity becanse they did né know. but Laie who dropped #10 1 
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tr sight come back to look for it. I had no ei 
ept {gor Was the sum so big that I had any incl 
tol pith it, or to-get the money at the hazard it 


ith; so L seemed to go away, wl an: 
ie door said he would Ske it A Dae aed are een 


sent again and fetched some gunpowder, and cast a good deal of 


ij bolding it so lope till the tones burned through the pu n 
j e ton 2 purse 
‘hen he shook the money out into,the pail of water; so he sod 


a jand musing how to satisfy my curiosity in that oint, I tuned 


Man; it hath pleased God I am not yet visited, though my Amily > 
s8 and one of my children dead? -< How do, you mean, then,’ 
hlaaid T, ¢ that you are not visited? ‘Why; says he, ‘that is my 
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E. ` 
BS t them.’ A di ne eats ge 
/ ree plentifully down his face; and so they dig down mina ij 
too, Lam sure. | you not come at them? How can yop | fy 
“But, said I, < why do Tid ood 2? t Oh, sir, says he, the j 


» , Lord forbid; I da ok abandon Lard: T keep them from want! $ 


fou get money as al í 
Ri ese times?’ | Yes, ‘ho 


‘there does.) Dy gd 


pointing down the 
E you see,’ says ke 


iy ine 
| nk 
5 K 
er 
ag 
N ` TEn Er 

’ ‘Why, as to that,’ said he, ‘I very seldom go'up-the shif the 
side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie by the sidy tay 
and they hoist it on board; iri did, I think they are in no dangai ton 


‘a 
a 
th 

Londo, fe 
pe 


Les . 
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t ¢qhat is true,’ added he; ‘but you do no 5 R 

dasht. I do not buy provisions for the here: I cnet rad 

1 gich, and: buy fresh meat there, and sometimes I row down the - 

m | verto Woolwich, and „buy there; then I-go to sinele farm- 

he | pouses on the Kentish side, where I am known, and buy fowls, 
| nd eggs, and butter, and bring to the ships 


i : j as they direct m 
f metimes one, sometimes the other. I seldom cane on AS 


fjera; and I came only now to call my wife, and hear how m 
i edimily do, and give them a-little money which’I received - 


i} Well,’ said I, ‘ and have you given it to them et 2? 
sa l has answered 
ie ċdnnot come out yet, but in half an hour she hopes to- 
e and Lam waiting for her.. Poor woman!’ says he, ‘ she is 
houcht sadly down; she has had a swelling, Ga it is broke, 
hope she will recover, but I fear the child will-die; but it 


hs 


f 


"| gaged me; for indeed I could no more refrain from tears . 
a X ee APNE 
_|. “At length, after some further talk, the poar woman opened ' 
the door, and called ‘Robert, Robert ;? he answered, and bade her 
Say a few moments, and he would.come; so he ran down the 
| ommon stairs to his boat and fetched up a sack, in which was 
ite provisions he had brourht from the ships, and when he re-, 
turned, he hallooed again, then he went to the great stone: Which * 


A 


ie showed me, and emptied the sack, and laid all out, everything 
by themselves, and then retired; and his wife came’ with a little- 
boy to fetch them away, and he called, and said such a captain 
Mad sent such a thing, and such a captaip-such a thing; ‘and at 
the end added, € God has sent all, give tnanks to him’ Wian 
at ` : a3 R 


E 
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i EN ras’ k she could 3 
‘poor woman had taken up all, she was 0 wea c An 
ele jt at once in, though t he weight was not Fuen either; a P 
she Toft the biscuit, which was in a small bag, and left a ittle boy o 
cto 


to watch it till she came agun, did an leave her the four seal 


i tak the mone S L Was It? 
Hid na Rour shillings and a groat,’ said she. ‘ Well} yal 


“thou dost ;? so I gave him: four other shillings, and bade-him afn 
lay. them on the stone, and gall his wife. var 
“J have not words to express the poor man’s thankfulness; 
neither could he express it himself, but by tears running: down} ati 
his face. He called his wife, and told her God had moved the\ at: 
- heart of a stranger, upon hearing their condition, to give them ‘ma 
all that money, and.a great deal more such as that he said to her, | tha 
‘The worsan, too, matle signs of the like thankfulness, as well iy} the 
“Heaven as to me, and joyfully picket it up; and I partet with} ket: 
no. money all that yor that I thought better bestowed. -f por 
“J-then ‘asked the poor man if the.distemper had not reacheif rer 
¢o Greenwich. He said it had not till about a fortnight before) tir 
but that then he feared it had; but that it was only at that enij ihe 
_ of the town which lay south towards Deptford Bridge; that be} tov 
went only to.a butcher's shop and a grocers, where he generally}: tos 
i bought such things as they sent him for, but was very carefal} ims 
. I asked him:then how it came to pass that those people whi} and 
had so shut themselves up in the ships had not laid in sufticiem} we 
stores of all things gean He said some of them had, but} 
on the other hand, some did not come on board till they wat 
frightened in{o it, and till it was too dangerous for them to go tji 
. the proper people to lay in quantities of things; and that hep hay 
waited on two ships, which he showed me, that had. laid in litte} ton 
_ or-nothing. but biscuit, bread, and ship beer, and that he had) shi 
. bought everything else almost for them. I asked him if then) 
* were ‘any more ships that had separated themselves as those ls!) 
done? -He told me yes; all the way up from the point, righ!) da 
against Greenwich, to within the shore of Limehouse and Redrih 


joic 
all the ships that could have room to ride two and two in tfma 
middle ofthe stream;.and that some of them had several familiej: "I 
on board: I asked him if the:distemper had not reached thes tot 


wie 
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e tHe said he believed it had not, except two or three shins. whose. 
= es e had not been so watchful to keep the aie Lai ae 
| nn shore as others had been; and he said it wasa very fine sieht 
žo see how the ships lay up the pool. Aar 3 

| «When he said he was.goine over to Greenwich as soon as tlie ` 
"| ade began to come.in, I asked if he would let me go with hi 

I} snd bung me back; for that I had a great mind to see how the 
id} ships were ranged, as he had told me. He told me if I would 


tf asure him, on the word of a Christian and of an honest man, - ; 


that’ I had not the distemper, he would. I assured him, that Í 
“jad not ; that it-had pleased God to preserve me; tt I lived in 
‘Whitechapel, but was: too’ impatient of being so long’ within 
doors, and that I had ventured out so far for the refreshment ofa 
me Title at but that none in my house hal so much as been touched 
ary mih it. : ainsi 
uf.‘ Well, sir, says lie, ‘ as your charity has been moved to pity 
m} me and my poor family, sure you cannot have so little pity lett 
sf s to put yourself into my boat if-you were not sound in health, 
nj which would be nothing less than killing me and ruining my- 
“}vhole family.’ The poor man troybled me so much when he 
s;{spoke of his family with such a sensible concern, and in such an 
ra} siiectionate manner, that I could not satisfy myself at first to go 
hey atall. I told him I would lay aside my curiosity rather than 
m make him uneasy, though I was sure, and very: thankful for it, - 
#,, that I had no more distemper upon me than the freshest man in 
tof the world. Well, he would not have me put it off neither, but, to 
thi kè me see how confident he was that I was just to him, now. im- 
yatuned me to go; so, when the tide came tp to his boat, I 
alf went in, and he carried me to Greenwich. . While he bought the 
things which he had in charge to buy, I walked up to the top of 
ite hill under which the town stands, and on the east side of the 
Le} town, to get a prospect of the river; but it was a surprising sight 
ly (see the number of ships which lay in rows, two and, two, and 
iL} in some places two or three such lines in the breadth of the river, 
hs} and this not only up:quite to the town, between the houses which 


7 


u 


a} we call Ratclitf and Redriif, which they name-the Pool, but even , 


É| down the whole river, as far as the head of Long Reach, which is 
nį a far as the hills give us leave to sec it. 
f° “T cannot guess at the number of ships, but I think there must 
ve been several hundred sail, and I:could not but applaud the 
‘tontrivance ; for ten thousand. people and more, who attended 
“hip affairs, were certainly sheltered here from the violence of the 
ni Contagion, and lived very sife and very easy. DN 
a) “I returned to my own dwelling, “very well satisfied with my * 
ii} day’s journey, and ‘particularly with the poor man; also Ire- 
f\ioiced to see that such little sanctuaries were provided for so 
(many families in a time of such desolation.” Ai 

l The conduct of the magistrates during this awful season can- 
i+) Rot be too much praised. : In the first place, the lord mayor, Sir 
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nce, and the sheriffs, the court of aldermen, and g laf 

SS nber of the common councilmen, or thelr depnties | pa 
came to a resolution, and Pabna it, namely, GER they would |in 

not quit the city themselves, but that they would be always a } pe 
‘hand for the preserving of good order in every place, and fos} 9 
doing justice on all occasions ; as also for the distributing the | cou 
ublic charity to the poor ; and, in a word, for the doing the} sn 
iaz and discharging the trust reposed in them by the citizen, T 


tmost of their power.” ; J 
Y oe Sanco of these orders, the lord mayor, sheriffs, &c. he} ss. 


councils every day, more or less, for making such dispositions a | Xa 
they found needful for preserving the ‘civil peace. Consulting |i. 
with each other, and with some physicians, it appeared to th} 
magistrates that the kindling of large fires in the streets migig | mit 
have some effect in purifying the air and abating the plague f the 
Accordingly, on the 2d of September, a proclamation was issued] mr 
by the lord mayor to this effect, “ Every six houses on each side] kee 
` of the way, which will. be twelve- houses, are to jom together ta} “ 
provide firing for three whole nights and three whole days, to lk 
made in one great fire before the door of the middlemost inhabi- 
tant; and one or more persons to be appointed to keep the dire] ihe 
constantly burning, without suffering the same to be extinguished] infe 
or go out all the time aforesaid; and this to be observed in all {rin 
streets, courts, lanes, and alleys ; and great care to be takei the 
where the streets, courts, lanes, and alleys are narrow, that the am 
fires maf be made of a proportionable bigness, that so no damage} m1 
may ensue to the houses.” ifo 
The effects of these fires do not appear to have been very bene} dt 


thijma 


plague. According to Defoe, howe7er, at least 10,000 died. thitj¢wr 
~ week of the plague; and as many in each of the two followin wit 
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mely, that no dead bodies were seen in the stree i 
the day-time ; for there was a necessity, in this eaters 
[iar with its being otherwise for a little while. And it is here 
be observed that, after the funerals became so many, people — 
he could not toll the bell, mourn, or Weep, or wear black for one - 
he | nother as they did before; no, nor so much as make coffins for 
m | hose that died.” 


ny i Neither in these nor many other cases did they know what 
be 
Iq} wl 
| the bearers brought them -to the cart, sometimes other people ; 
ej] por, asthe men themselves said, did they trouble themselves to 


prte were apparently well. When people began to be con- 


| pople, on a sudden one fancied she smelt an ill smell; imme- 
èf cstely she fancies the plague was in the pew, whispers her 
af tion or suspicion to the next, then rises and goes out of the . 
ijk; it immediately took with the next, and so with them all, 
md every one of them and of the two adjoining pews got up 
aud went out of the church, nobody knowing what it was offended 
tem, or from whom. ` : 
| “This immediately filled everybody’s mouth with one prepa- 
gj ntion or other, such as the old women directed, and some per- 
ss] aps. as physicians directed, in’ order to prevent infection by the 
| eath of others; insomuch that if we came to go into a church, 
i] Then it was anything full of people, there would be such a mix- 
è| ture of smells at the entrance, that it was much more strong, 
though perhaps not so wholesome, than if you were going into 

m apothecary’s or druggist’s shop 5 in a word, the whole church 
afwas like a smelling-bottle. In one corner it was all perfumes, 
aj another aromatics, balsaniics, and a variety-of drugs and herbs; 
kijin another salts and ‘spirits, as every one was furnished for’ their ~ 
{Wn preservation ; yet I observed that after people were possessed 
ig} With the belief, or rather assurance, of the infection. being thus 
w/"atried on by persons apparently in health, the churches and 
it} Mcetine-houses were much thinner of peorte than at other times 

; before that they used to be; for this is to be said of the people of 
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ine the whole tir ilence, the church: 

don, that, during the whole time of the pesti nce, the chureh; 
ee were never wholly shut up, nor: did the 
decline coming: out to.the public worship of God, except only jy} 
some parishes, when the violence of the distemper was more panto 


ticularly in that parish at that time, and even then no ‘longy she 


than it continued tobe so.” - i pe | 
_ OCTODER 1665-—TIE PLAGUE ABATES, AND GRADUALLY k E 
; DISAPPEARS. ` es 


` Jacue, as we have already stated, was at its height durin f 
the five weeks which elapsed between the 22d of August and thy’ 
o¢th:of September. ‘The following are the entries in the bik} 
of mortality for this period :— oina 

i * Burials. Deaths by Pira pf? 


` -August 22 to August29,.. . - 7496 6102" 
August, 29 to September 5, . o 8252 6988 
September 5 to September 12, . . 7690 6544. 
September:12 toSeptember.19, . 8297 7165 f 


< 38,195 32,332 


It will be’ observed from this table that there was a con 
siderable decrease in'the number of- deatlis, for the week endine! 
26th September as compared with the four weeks preceding; ar 
althoygh the number was still enormously, fips this sympton 


‘September 19 to September 26, .  . G60. 5533 


m 


was eagerly grasped af by the citizens as pethaps indicating tpo. 
abatement of the plague, and the next week’s'returns were Teoked ‘ips 
for with extraordinary anxiety. What delight, what hope spreja? 
through the city when it was known that the return stood at"; 
follows :— ; + aie 

; Burials, Deaths by Plage-fs 
September 26 to October 3, cet 5730 "ies a 


But we must leave Defoe to describe the gradual abatement ef 
of which these diminished returns were the proof. “The Isa}. ~ 


saw the weekly bill of that week, which was the highest of thi} 
whole year, being 8297 of all diseases, I upbraided him witht}! 
and asked him what he had. made his ducement from? Hif? 


AY 
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w tat aboye two in five miscarry ; and, observe 


etsy 
: : it fi 
nla pest bill will decrease, and you will sce many eer 


fever than used to do; for though a vast multitude , 
ect where infected, ‘and as many every day fall sick yet 
A jere Will not so many die as there did, for the malignity of 
iyi the distemper is abated;? adding that he began: now to hope 
„fray, more than hope, that the infection had passed its crisis, and 
Ams going off: and accordingly so` it was; for the next week 
jing, as I said, the last in September, the bill decreased almost 
P3900, i 
f Itis true the plague was still at a frightful height, and the 
ext bill was no less than 6460, and the next to that 5720; but 
djal my friend’s observation was just, and it. did appear the 
“tpople did recover faster, and more in; number, than ‘they used 
odo... And indeed if it had not been so, what had been the con- 
‘ation of the city of London? for, according to my friend, there 
{rere not fewer than 60,000 people at that time infected, whereof, 
«fz above, 20,477 died, and near 40,000 recovered ; whereas had 
; fzbeen as it was before, 50,000 of that number would very pro- 
‘nby have died, if not more, and 50,000 more would have 
ufsckened ; for, in a word, the whole mass of people began to 
Jscken, and it looked as if none would escape. ag. to 
i “But this remark of my friend appeared more evident in a 
ew weeks more; for the decrease went on, and another week in 
October it decreased 1843, so that the number dead of the plague 
ras but 2665; and the next week it decrelsed 1413 more, and 
phit was seen plainly that there was abundance of people sick ; 
luy, more than ordinary, and many fell sick every day, but, as 
love, the malignity of the disease abated.” : 
The best idea of the rapidity of the progress of the city towards 
ath will be obtained irom the bills of mortality, which, con- 
ftued from the last entry quoted, were as follows:— _. 
y : Burials, _ Deaths by Plagus. 
October 3 to October 10, .° . . 5068 4327 `“ 
‘October 10 to October 17, . . 3219 2665 
sf; October 17 to October 24, . Š . 1806 - 1421 
|: October 24 to October 31, . . 1388 3 +1031 


È 


e| October 31 to November 7, © . . 1787 1414 
iI] -November 7 to November 14, - 1959 1050 
bel November 14 to November 21, . + 905. 652 


it{ftom which: period the numbers decreased regularly; till, on the 
seek ending the Sth of December they stood thus—burials, 498 ; 
i dea from plague, 210. > i Oe 
„ Those who had ieit town now began to flock in again; the shops “ 
san to be opened; and the bustle of trade recommenced. “Itis 
possible,” says Defoe, “ to express the change that appeared in 
Hc very countenances of the people that Thursday morning when 
he weekly bill came out. It might have hzen perceived in their 
fontenances that a secret surprise and smile of joy sat on aar 
J 
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HISTORY oF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 
l -odos face: they who would hardly go on the same side of tha 
s rue eea before, now shook each other by the han de 
ju the streets. Where the streets were q 


‘open their windows’ and ca ask pee 
Tow they did, and if they had heard the good Devs Uist thy 
4 ted; some would return, when they Said goog 3p 
> plague ‘i: k ‘What good news?” And when they answer | 
news, and ay was abated, and the bills decreased almost 2009 
pa tha rie bat. ‘God be praised !? and would weep aloud for 
+ telling them they had heard nothing of it; and such was th, }0 
ov of the people, that it was, as it were, life to them from {hs} 10! 
R ere! I could almost set down as many extravagant thingy} ab 
fone in the excess of their joy as of their grief, ‘but that woud fi 
be to lessen the value of it: : : : A bini 
Counting from the 20tlf of December 1664, when it was firs] 
rumoured that the plague had broken out in Drury Lane, to the} let 
19th of December 1665, when the plague had so far abated thy} 
the weekly deaths were about 250, the entire number of victims} 
swept off by the pestilence in the city of London in these twelve 
mouths was, according to, the official returns, 68,596; bu 
according to the computation of Defoe and others, at least} j00 
100,000. In order to give as accurate a igen as possible of the} ia 
symptoms, and its mode of attacking people, we may add, in con-|0n 
clusion, one or two particulars of an interesting kind, from a i 
marfuscript account of the Plague preserved. in the British itl 
Museuih, and written by Mr Villiam Boghurst; a medical praj% 
titioner in London during the fatal period. : _ pea 
In the summer before the plague,” he says, “ there was such} ùre 
a multitude of flies, that they lined the insides of the houses; andj! 
if any threads or strings did hang down in any- place, they wer toe 
presently thick-set with flies, like ropes of onions; and swarms d shi 
ants covered. the highways, that you might have taken up spik 
handful. at a time, both winged and creeping ants; and such aj" 
~ multitude of croaking frogs in-ditches, that you might hay" 
heard them before you saw them. The plague was ushered ijt 
with seven months of dry weather and westerly winds. It id ad 
dirst upon the. highest grounds, as St Giles’s and St Martini} "id 
Westminster; but afterwards it gradually insinuated and crs] 
down Holborn and the Strand, and then into the city; and aj? 
last to the east end of the suburbs; so that it was half a year “fi 
the west end before the east end and Stepney were affectet}ing 
+ The disease spread not altogether by contagion at first, nor begs!) tasc 
-only at one place, and spread farther, and farther, as an eati it 
nand spreading sore doth all over the body; but‘fell upon serverii 
places of the city and suburbs like rain, even at the first. Almos 
all that caught the disease with fear died with tokens (spots last 
the body) in two or three days. About the beginning, most meike 
got the disease with drinking, surfeiting, overheating themselves] a 
and by. disorderly living. Some died eight,: ten, twelve, © 
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“ days ‘after they had been sick ; yet th ied ` 
Jaren rok bodes 1 e rrea 
H ee five or six days. In the A about alfet f k wed 
zere taken sick died; but towards winter, three parts in four 
ged None died suddenly, as though struck with lithtnine or 
ipoplexy- I saw none die under twenty or twenty-four hours.® 
Vs pits appeared not much till the middle of June, and carbuncles. 
sot till the latter end of July, and seized mostly on old people 
}joleric and melancholy people, and generally on dry and lean 
jes. Children had none. If very hot weather ‘followed a 
er of rain, the disease increased.. Many people, after a 
olent sweat, or taking a strong cordial, presently had the 
wkens come out, so that every nurse would say, ‘Cochineal was 
(i fine thing to bring out the tokens’ Authors speak of several 
Niinds of plagues—some which took only children, others maids, 
sj jahers young people under thirty; but ¢his of ours took all sorts. 
w ftetit fell not very thick upon old people till about the middle or 
y| ack of the disease. Old people that had the disease, many of 
mjam were not sick at all; but they that were sick, almost all 
ve aed I had one patient fourscore and six years old. Though - 
ut}il sorts of people died very thick, both young and old, rich and 


hich the plague hath raged so much, no alteration- nor change 
ared in any element, vegetable or animal, besides the bod: 


É sholesome to eat, as ever they were in any year. Hens, geese, 
ajigeons, turkeys, and all wild fowl were free from infection.+ 
4}. * There is an apparent contradiction on this point between Boghurat 
md Defoe ; probably, however, Defoc’s cascs of sudden deaths were 
A kie of persons who had been ill for some time without being fully aware 
AE 3 ) PENA 
A| y + There would ‘seem to be a difference in this respect betwem tlic 
a} gue of London and the plague of 1348 at Florence, regarding which 
j ceio tells us that “such was the quality of the pestilential matter, 
aia to pass not only from man to man, but, what is more strange, and has 
: often known, that anything belonging fo the infected, if touched by x 
; Py Other creature, would certainly infect, and ren kill that Creature in 
fà short space of time:‘and one instance of this kind I took particular 
! Baas arm : 
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vr : é : frors, and í 

lowine the plague very few flies, frogs, and suc), 

“Eke ee Great dou ting and disputing. phere is whether Di 
arue be infectious or not; because som ink if it w J 
ae it would infect all, as the fire heats all it cofes neg.) 

; ves as many as it takes. Generally, every ona} < 


his own experience ; and if any one may dray). 


through ‘Gods protection ; andso did many nurses that we.) 


isease of any? è —- : ii 
sts a it may appear, the doubts which were entertain 
in 1665 respecting the contagious nature of the plague remani m 
till the present day unsettled; some.inquirers arguing that th: 
disease.is communicated by touch, or infection from proximity} pu 

_ with the diseased, while others consider it extends its influence by A 
other means. The subject of this controversy is of little practical] ph 
consequence. It is sufficient to know that plague, like its moder} th 
prototype cholera, is aggravated by insalubrious conditions of the} pi 
atmosphere, and ‘is ‘intimately connected with neglect of cleanli.} rl 
ness. In old London, as till the present day in eastern cities, it} fo 
fourid scope for its ravages in confined:alleys and courts, o ‘to; 
wherever. there was' any lack of ventilation, sewerage, or 3) ‘a 

lenteous supply: of water. The great fire which half destroyed] tec 
ndon.in 1666;twelve months after the disappearance of th} fal 
pestilence, ma: De said to have banished plague from the me} wi 
tropolis; for the city was rebuilt on a more. open scale, with} 
some degree of reference to the health of the inhabitants. Nuc, trl 
however, still remains to be done. Many thoroughfares requirp all 
to be opened up in'densely-crowded neighbourhoods, streets anif nu 
lanes nced to be widened, slaurhter-houses to be removed; beside} ma 
not a little as respects improved dwellings for the humbler class3} de 
« of society. It is gratifying to know that attention is now vemp tur 
generally directed to this important subject, and that ere Jong} bu 
considerable improvements calculated to insure the health of the} ior 
‘metropolis, are likely to be carried into execution. Ce 
notice of ; namely, that the rags of a poor man just dead, being throw 
into the strect, and’ two hogs coming by at tho samo time, and rootny 
amongst them, and shaking them about in their. mouths, in Icss than 3) 
chour turned round and glied’on the spot.”* Of the pljzac at Athens aly 
Thucydides tells us that “tho birds’ and beasts which usually prey.4] tec 
human flesh cither never approached the dead bodies, of whicli many EY} cat 
about uninterred, or if they tasted, dica.™ Possibly, however, Mr BÈ} coy 
hurst did not mean to deny that, under certain circumstances, the inf) A: 
ponilt po, Serenata leom a nick patient to any brute sr wig rah 
3 m conti: y r| -di spi 
among thie lomce malal h, but only that the contagion -did not sp S| bo 
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D 


wj mand investigation and correction. hat may be the special 

f xasons for this social disorder, it would be beyond our present 

(purpose to inquire; in. intemperance, and other depravities in 

by} parents, we should perhaps find a sufficient explanation of the’ 

lj phenomenon. Be the causes jel sf mày, it must be obvious 
ed. 


mj that the evil requires to be rem Thrown. ruthlessly on 
he} public commiseration, the juvenile vagrants almost invariably 


li-} àll into the commission of crime. From begging, the transition 
it) fo petty pilfering seems easy and imperceptible, and from smaller 
wr, to greater delinquencies the path is not by any means more diffi- 
af t. Thus, from less to more, little by little, the infart beggar 
ed] becomes the infant thief; and the infant thief becomes the youth- 
he fal burglar. Itis a curriculum of misery and crime, commencing 
TS [vith neglect, and ending in ruin. 3 : 

ij The number of children brought before the various criminal 
i} tibunals of England is, I understand, about three thousand annu- 


ng 
5 aan having regularly matriculated, he is prepared for the 


ik he is fifteen, he has most likely been convicted from six to eight 


i ‘times, and cost society some hundreds of pounds for trials and 
imni 3 


few years ago, I was summoned to, appear as a juror jn’ the 

#heriff’s criminal court at Edinburgh. Onsattending at an early 

Rane morning, I found that I was one of forty-five persons 
0.. é 
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° : from distant 
3 the same errand; many * eae paris, 
brought toe eet ad the whole, from the care oni helt county tie 
ile appeared to feel that the sacrifice they lieht one? 2 |e 
Fo a of the law was by n0 Le eines hair | At} 
the mY the court met, and was constituted by the g air being | 
lengt y a heriff. he culprit was brought in, an arraigned. |: 
taken 7 little boy of twelve or thirteen years of age dressed * 
He was. f tattered corduroy trousers; and his tangled hair 2 
in a par and bare feet, told plainly to what class of the po 


m 


? 
pu- Fhe 
i nged— oor wretched vagrant urchin; |. 
Jiton be poen a en on charity, and whose whin | = 


ngs for halfpence are the aunoyance of well-dressed passengers, | 
= 


s her or mother, neither appeared on the. present | 
TEREE Aea alone, and friendless. When adresse 4 
the judge, he seemed puzdled in making a reply be oe s large ii 
an assembly. Tt was at length gathered. from him me e pled j= 
‘not guilty,” and so the case went to a juty, of which I was} 
one. ‘There was something exceedingly atfecting, yet droll, in} 
‘the whole affair.. “The apparatus evoked to try the little vagrant | 
seemed like erecting a steam-engine of five hundred horse-power: 
to kill a mouse. On. the one side were the judge, prosecutor, | 
solicitors, pro. and con., sundry subordinate officials, and the} y) 
jury—a selection of fifteen: from five-and-forty men, dragged i 


tro their daily. avocations over a compass of at least thirty. ob 


milé on the other was a poor little dirty urchin, so short in 4, 
net his face Darel chad the top of the table behind | 4, 
which he was placed; and to have a proper look of him, he was f gh 
caused to stand upon a chair in front of the court. Crime charged i 

T brass candlestick worth sixpence. The thet 


condice I am told, „be estimated at less than one hu 
jounds. i : : 

7 Nine months later, I was summoned as a juror in the supreti 
‘criminal court; and there, amidst a much mofe imposing 4 al i 
ratus of law and lawyers—for one thing, three learned judga 
on the bench—appeared to undergo his trial the same. wit 

tunate little boy whom 'I had formerly seen before the sh 
Working’ his way up, as-it is called, he had passed throu h 
‘the inferior tribunals, and improving as he proceeded, had co] 
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ls, 
a 
to 
\t | 


Ted 


itted a crime which inferred one of the hiche spree) 
es The hint of the sheriff had been made goo te eines 
'yefore à higher court—the highest he could reach. Again there 
| were all the minutite of evidence, with harangues from lawyers ; 
md again was the culprit found guilty, and condemned. Again 
‘yas there an admonition from the presiding judge; again did 
d | the court break up; and again did every member of the jury 
} wend his way home, in a state of moody discontent at having 
| been put to so much trouble. on so pitiful a business. As-the 
is Fsssjened punishment was transportation, the country. on this 
t f occasion incurred probably an obligation of three or four hundred. 
| pounds. Hundreds of pounds to punish a crime! -Five pounds ` 
| rightly laid out ‘at first: would most likely have prevented its 
f commission. The possible ruin of.a boy, body and soul, is a 
J different and more impressive question: é A 
ed f This was no solitary case. Instances of the same kind are dail 
as | snd universally occurring. It is not unusual to impute blame to 
| magistrates and judges for not making an effort to remedy so 
‘gross an abuse; but the special duty of the tribunals over wick 
y preside is to punish, not to prevent crime, and on society at 
‘krge lies the responsibility of eradicating the great evil to which 
‘Ihave here drawn attention. What, then, asks the philanthro- 
pist, are the means to be adopted for accomplishing this desirable 
‘object? After every consideration: which I have been able to give 
Mf the’ subject, and after having visited various countries in Which 
ad | the reclamation of juvenile offenders has engaged the-éHorts of 
Xf the state, I should say, as a general principle, that juvenile men- 
ed dcancy and vagrancy cannot be eradicated without resorting to 
“| keal compulsion. ‘In Prussia, all children are compelled yin 
2) teattend regularly at school—a school either chosen by the parent 
s | or by the state. In Holland, the law for enjoining school'atten- 
NI dance is less stringent; but practically, through the efficacy of 
st the administration of relief to the poor, and also by means of the 
police, juvenile vagrancy is repressed. In France, the riddance 
| of young vagrants is effected in a different manner: all children 
filling into crime are humanely supposed to have acted without 
| discernment, and are thereupon detained in prison, and educated 
filla certain age. Without entering into the controversial ques- 
| tion as to the institution of a general plan of compulsory educa- 
ition in England and Scotland, it seems to me reasonable to infer, 
from the visible pressure of circumstances, that compulsion is 
absolutely necessary as far as the suppression of vagrancy is con- 
cerned. It might, I think, be safely adopted as.a theory, thaf 
=i every act of mendicancy, along with apparently neclectea*desti- 
| tution, should constitute a tjtle to enforce attendance ‘at school ; 
i Such alternative being obviously preferable to compulsory deten- ~ 
‘ton in prison, ARRS PA uses 
Supposing so much granted, it must be.énteresting to Inquire 
What Species of instruction and other attentions should be be- 
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function and response of clearing the streets and highways 
of pauper and dissolute children, aided in their executive 
police and’ district magistracy, and with their ordinary 
assisted by those forced or voluntary contributions from parents: 
to which I have already made reference. Less than this would be 
` to leave the work incompletely done, and at the same time nnd 
tax the benevolent to supplement, by their efforts, what should 
be, once for all, done as a matter of public duty. j 
_ So much for the organisation of any scheme for suppressing 
juvenile mendicancy. The next point for our consideration i 
the kind of instruction which the children should receive. Thi 
education of the poor should, I think, in all cases include no, Pa 
only moral and religious, but also industrial training. If anyi 
od practical end is expected, it will*not be enough to impart 
the routine’ elements ‘of letters, or to exercise the memory: in 
repeating answers to questions. Moral and religious duties will per 
require to be reduced to habit, and so’ likewise will many usefil | re 
branches of knowledge need to be enforced by training. Ima 1 
word, without the active exercise of both mind and body, directed, ‘cor 
to Proper ends, the child, accomplished as he may seem to lis}, ~ 
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teachers, is only a kind of living automaton. 
; Hink or act, he enters the world helpless, 
+ | me to the many petty temptations to a co 
| jim. ‘Frained partly at home, the children of the vi 

| industrious orders stand in much less need of this sp 
‘; | ure; but to the abandoned poor it is essential. -Exerci 

useful pursuit, they must be taught to use their hands in a num- 
| ver of humble but necessary duties; and as labouris in itself 


virtue, I should anticipate that the more th rai 

within reasonable DONAN RE T 
| 
4 | well as philanthropic bodies, have been very 


z ( roperly directed t 
the industrial training of the children THE hein, an The 


VISIT TO TIIE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT NORWOOD. 


| Norwood, in Surrey, from its suitable distance from town, and 
| the salubrity of its situation, was, a number of years amo, selected 
by the guardians of the metropolitan poor as well calculated for 
the rearing of orphan, or otherwise destitute infants, having claims 
on the parochial ¢stablishments. ‘These unfortunates were paced 
|; here at nurse in the cottages of the peasantry, where, 93 is well 
‘known, they were not in gencral treated in such a manner as to 
iid the eflucts of the healthful climate.. Afterwards they were 
ollected into a large establishment at Norwood, under the charge 
f one trustworthy individual, who contracted for their nurture 
|@.masse: it was this establishment, latterly under the care of 
‘thenew Poor-Law Commissioners, which I had come to see. 
‘I found the Norwood School of Industry, as it is now called, 
lo be composed of a series of large brick. buildings, in the midst 
=) of enclosed areas—the whole occupying the top of one of-some 
welling eminences, and thus presenting an aspect of cheer- 
f fulness rather uncommon in pauper institutions. The children, 
pat present eleven hundred in number, and of. various ages, from 
[two or three to twelve or thirteen, are classed in two separate 
Wards or divisions, according to their sex, and still further 
classified in their respective divisions, according to age and ca- 
‘Pacity. The present contractor and superintendent is Mr Aubin, 
a middle-aged man, of that aspect which I am accustomed. 
ng a stranger in the south) to rerard as characteristic af the’, 
tank and upright Englishman. He undertakes to pay all ex- ` 
Penses, in consideration of läs receiving four shillings and six- 
Pence a-week for the support of each inmate—a rate which must 
| © considered sufficient, though not Ly any means extravigant, 
Considering: the excellence and copiousness of the diet, the com- 
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ne poe yda J reat. city, to find the yo 
sense of something worth of a si a ea al provided 32 | e 


i i t of course insumi ; 

= sufficient expenditure does no 1 E 
eta of management, it is certainly the only thing whic, : 
ari Satisfied that the allowance ought to-do al ls 


that is desirable, let us now ele the establishment, to-ascen. | sl 
tain if the application of the fun Scen 

i us. | 
E Frorkhouse schools, under the old Poor-Law, having been otg f 


; -ey imperfect kind; the school at Norwood is a revised and 
AoT alied EETA forming a pattern for the organisation of | 
workhouse schools throughout the country.. The great objec} tl 
held in view is to fit the‘ children to engage, with alacrity ani} t 
ease, in any species of- useful employment to which they may le] b 
put on leaving school, and with minds so morally and religiously | m 
trained, that they stand as little chance as possible of finding } es 
their way either back to the workhouse or into the criminal jail} de 
in short, to train them up not to be paupers, but active, intelli}: th 
-_gent, and good members of Society. From what came under my} er 
notice, I should think there is little fear of the result. | È 
The principal edifice consists of a very lorg school-room on the | bi 
lower floor, fitted up with desks and forms, and divided partially j ex 
by gzeen cloth curtains, which can be raised:at pleasure. At the} in 
end nearest the door-of entrance is a galleryjvor flight of seats) on 
one above another like the steps of a stair, and to these the infant.) sh 
school, consisting; of about one hundred and thirty putts was im-} tr 
mediately marched for instruction. No sooner had the little cre} va 
tures, each in his clean linen blouse, taken their seats, than I was) th 
struck with their apparently healtliyand robust appearance. Thee} sl 
were not many intellectually good countenances or heads among} io 
them, but their rosy and chubby cheeks were an. evidence uf se 
excellent and sufficient diet, and of. a happy mental condition} a: 
The children being duly seated, an intelligent young teachenf ar 
skilled in infant-training, exercised them on a simple branch d 
useful knowledge, employing the oral and simultaneous methold 
instruction, and testing the intelligence of individuals by subs} tu 
quent cross-examination. A class of‘about forty pupils, of a mor} de 
advanced age, was next examined on the subject of Bible historyy}& 
and the readiness of their replies to every question which coul to 
-be asked in-reference to facts in. cither the Old or New Test] és 
„ment, excited general ‘surprise among; the Spectators present. Th fe 
-questioner wasa clergyman of the established church, who hel} so 
not previously seen the school, and who seemed highly pl 
' + with the state of zeiipons knowlege which was displayed. ue 
. peed from this to other classes, amit finally were led out to th l 
: oja bouter around which apartments for industrial trainits 
: are yaks re ~ 


r 
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The spectacle.of human industry is always attract; a 
‘the idle like to look- on while others are ere Dae aro ETR 
gf such scenes is greatly increased when the industry is exerted. 
‘by youth, as it was on the present occasion.. In the first room 
| into which I was ushered, sat some twenty boys on low 

penches, making and mending shoes. This was the shoemakin 
} school, and was under the charre of a young tradesman, who 
f shaped the leather, and instructed the pupils in the mysteries of 
nt | the gentle craft. ‘Divested of their jackets, and tucked in brown, 

| leather aprons, the little fellows sat hammering and sewing away 
af a3 busily as if in a regular workshop; and, on the whole, the 
nd | shoes which they made were as well executed: as tliose generally 
a} in use among boys who. are engaged in country labour. From 
ct} the shoemaking apartment I was conducted into that in which 

j tailoring is, in a similar manner, taught to a certain number of 
| boys. The clothes on which these worked were, like the shoes 
ly} made by the young shoemakers, designed for the use of the 
az} establishment. Next I entered, in succession, the workshops 
=] devoted to instruction in the business of the blacksmith, and in 
lif that of the tinsmith. At both occupations boys were suitably 
ny} engaged under the direction of* masters. Departments for 
pes and gardening were, I was told, not as yet commenced, 
but about to be so. I was then conducted at once to a large 
ly) enclosed area or court, in which there is an apparatus represent- 
le} ing the deck, mast, and rigging of a ship, with a couple oSguns 
tj on carriages, the whole being: designed for instruction in-seaman- 
| ship. A class of thirty boys, dressed in blue jackets and white: 

m-f trousers, and directed by an under naval officer, went through a 
a| variety of manceuvres with astonishing dexterity; among other 
xf) things, manning the yards aloft, and afterwards letting them- 
te] selves down by the ape to the ground. On making inquiry, L » 
ng} found that this and all the other industrial operations which I had 
ad Csen, or which may henceforth be added, are not, taught to only 
m} a few selected boys out’of the mass, but all the boys in the school 
a| are designed to be instructed in every department, one after the 
af other. ‘Thus every boy, it will be observed, musi ultimately be 
«if able to make and mend his own shoes, clothes, and house furni- 
sf ture, to employ himself in iron and tin-work, to cultivate a gar- 
mt), den, and rear the more useful kind of herbs, and also, to a certain 
| extent, to act the part of a sailor, should circumstances lead him 
[to a life at sea. It is not the object of the commissioners, in 
| establishing this description of industrial training, to make the 
boys proficient in any line,of occupation, but to prepare them for 
some particular-handicraft or service by which- they may gaia 
an honest livine, and at least be enabled to increase the comforts 
of their household withou? an expenditure of their earnings.. 
Who can doubt that such benefits as these will be realised from 
| the course of instruction just described? and who can font that 
| *ngland would have been a very different thing at the present 


nd 
be 
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day had such instruction, with all its moral aids, been afforded le 


to the poor half a century ak ee we were led into those of the r 


Tri ft I ; 
Bee rors ate pase the classes in the school ia which- 
reading writin , knitting, sewing, and other exercises, formed ž 
the appropriate usiness, We procee ed to the apartments devote} xt 
to industrial occupations. The first was a washing-house, jp 2 

gienen engaged at troughs in washing the | 


whic a nan i ment; and the next.a place where a simila. f 
number of girls, forming. an advanced class, were learning the it 


necessary duties of ironing and, mangling. The neg 
eau of the girls, and their generally smart appearance, ie 
were Very LS eth and contrasted favourably in my mind fzo 
with the plain aspect. of the workhouse females in my own {in 
country. Besides being taught to wash and dress clothes, so ay" 
to prepare them for being laundry-maids and for the duties of {a0 
households, to which as wives they may be hereafter called, the: fie 
irls are regularly instructed in sundry domestic offices, includ- ffor 
ine a knowledge of plain’ cookery, serving of meals, nursing the frah 
sick or the very young children, milking cows, and the general {ii 
management of a dairy. They are also accustomed to make f 
inventories of clothes, to write out receipts for frugal cookery, to 
make out bills of articles sold in small shops, and to kee accounts fit 
of domestic expenditure. Their time is thus divided between ‘tea 
instrection in school and industrial operations, while their atten- 
tion threushout is directed to the duties and rewards of females 
generally im humble situations of life, and the caution, integrity, 
and perseverance yequisite to secure their permanent well-being, 
~ While inspecting this part of the establishment, I was intro- 
duced to the gentleman who acts as visiting physician, and by 
him politely conducted to the ward set apart as an infirmary or 
hospital. There were’ not, however, more than six or eight 
tients, and of these only three were confined to bed. ‘The chief 
_ disease which makes its appearance, I was told, is scrofula; 
such being: in my cases a result of the vicious lives led by the: 
parents, for it need scarcely be mentioned that nearly the whole’ 
of the inmates are the children of the most depraved class of the} 
population of- London. Knowing the prevalence of ophthalmiaijwhi 
in our Scotch workhouses—the inevitable result, and perhaps}: 
most unfailing mark, of inadequate food and comfort—I was jihei 
anxious to make some inquiries on this point, and was glad to Ray 
: learn that, unless from the inherent effects of scrofula, ophthal- {trut 
mia was unknown, the wholesome and sufficient diet being iftor 
Spparently a complete preventive.” My medicel friend further jms 
mentioned a very interesting fact concerning the Nor ‘thei 


* Tho breakfast of the children consists of hasty-pudding made of f0. | m 

: en mili also pag ; alee time a-weck tlic dinner is of noat amen E R 
with vegetables: an every evening consists of brea i 

batter, and a quantity of Sweat milk and Sirs 5 z ği 
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@ fahool: he stated that, since ‘the introductio i ES 
Sa mechanical operations, the health of harei an al 


= t ren had been 
tly improved. There were now considerably fewer under 


h` medical wreatment than formerly; in fact, the indulgence j 
a anual labour in the workshops had wrought like a charm, and 


jaiiciently proved that it had increased instead of diminishin 

‘|e mental pleasures and resources of the pupils. Possibly the 
feide dissemination of this very ‘interesting fact may be ser- 
ti friceable in stimulating: guardians of the poor to annex Schools 
e jf Industry to the already established . seminaries of juvenile 
S ‘ y t 


TS. 

4 if ith respect to the moral and religious training of the Nor- 
‘soo children, it 1s impossible of course for.any one’ after a 
jangle visit to say anything, as from his own observation. Here ` 
shall: content myself with quoting the language of Dr Ka 

ow Mr Kay Shuttleworth), in his account of the establish- 

ment contained in the Fifth Annual Report of the' Poor-Law 

)|Commissioners, to which the reader -may be referred for much 

+jraluable matter on the training of pauper children. “The moral . 
mining,” says he, “pervades every hour of the da y, from the 

e friod when the children are -marciled ‘from ‘their bedrooms to 

0) |e wash-house in the morning, to that when they march back 

S jtheir bedrooms at night. By the constant presence of some 


n yfacher as a companion during the hours of recreation, they are- 
+ ftught to amuse themselves without mutual encroachment ; they 
$ jxe trained in the practice of. mutual forbesrance and kiulness ; 
rh y are taught to respect property not their own, to avoid faults 
{2 language and manner, to treat their superiors with respectful 


` 
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“other ents, and outline elementary drawing, principan | 
Gi Stee to industrial objects, now ormes a ‘branch 2 A 
ordinary study for a number of the more advance lpup Iwal 
informed by Mr Aubin, the Chere eon that the inthoduey, 
of simple drawing: lessons on slates, besides amusing the children 
had very great! facilitated their progress in writing—a circum 
stance not at all remarkable, for skill in drawing and Writing 

- depends on the cultivation of the same imitative faculty. Thy 
was the first time I had seen. drawing taught familiarly to pog 
children since my yisit to the Dutch and Belgian schools; 


eae school, I now learn (1846), continues in the same Stated 
activity; and many children who have left it are reported to con, re 
duct themselves with propriety, and to be in the way of attaining} sh 
a respectable position in life. te 7 Sia 

This institution, however, greatly as it.is to be admired, hy 
always faifed in absorbing all the destitute children of thema 
tropolis. Like ev! other: Poor-Law establishment, whether i} 
England or Scotland, it has left to private societies of benevolens iit 
individuals the duty of succouring and:educating a miscellaneous) ber 
class of helpless juvenile paupers, whose claims to public compas} tra 
sion are.as great as those who become. the objects of regulaj ant 
parochial bounty. In consequence of this neglect—for which, TE: 
possibly, statutory reasons could be advanced—the streets of thejrl: 
meffopolis have never been altogether rid of infant beggars ani rit 
thieves, With the ‘view. of checking the growth of juvenilii 1 
vagrancy in London, an association of benevolent individu:kjidl 
called ‘the Children’s Friend Society, was formed about 18%} loy 


_ and liberally supported by voluntary contributions. It carried og he 


its operations for a number of years in an establishment at Hachi ia 
ney-Wick, for boys, and in another at Chiswick, for girls. Tis} 

former I went to sec in-July 1840, and the following is a shox} tal 
* notice of what came under my observation :— . -|i 


_ VISIT TO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT HACKNEY-WICK. f 


The establishment, which was situated near the suburb t 
Hackney, among green fields and gardens, consisted of a cluste}} 
of humble edifices enclosed from the public thoroughfure, with} me 
large inlay geonae in the centre, and ten acres of garden and fe 
behind. ‘The buildings included a house for-the family of tf 
superintendent, a school-room, a sleeping apartment, in wii? 

_ was a long row of beds in the form of hammocks, a mess-r0e ki : 
aand,severa workshops and tool-houtes. The children, ninety jä 


and, to appearance, seemed a happy healthful collection of WF 


¢ 


from ene streets; others were boarded at the expense of 
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hile several were of that class of juveniles usual] i a 
p Tha d boys,” and whose parents sent them to this Siriaas 
rag bo of removing them trom the society of vicious companions 
of Hàving them‘methodically trained under the moral disci- 
[pine of the asylum. The ‘fee charged for board and education 
mf was 43. Gd. per week. The system of instruction. appeared to 
f ;mbrace much useful, healthy, and profitable industry, with com 
rect moral. nurture, as well’as a fair share of ordinary school 
struction. : 
jig}, One of the most remarkable features in th 


| 


; ; c arrangements o 
be school, like that at Norwood, was the variety of industri 
gcupation, suitable to different cipacities and tastes. There 

p| were a small printing-office with a press and types, a carpenter's 

i ith an anvil, 

oring depart- $3: 
and mended, 3 

; 1 S unc artisan, who. 

qpetted as instructor in his craft. The printing-office was'a neat ~ 


ch{weither rendered it unsuitable. Alone the marein of a rivulet, 
te|which wound its way through the premises, the young culti- 
telock ; and after a certain period for school and breakfast, the 


bi lors formed divisions under monitors, received*their tools from 
qj tte tool-house, with instructions from the master, and proceeded. 


iejiaces. The boys then washed themselves, were inspected by 
hi} de master, instructed for a short, time-in gymnastic exercises, 
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A r substitution of useful and profitable habits tan 
ae utes of utter idleness and ene a this ing: |Y 
s i F tend was gained has been universally allowed. . The only 4 
pottan obstacle which the manager and patrons of the institutiga. í 
sne encounter, was the proper disposal of the semiaren afie fot 
hey had been fitted-for an honest course of life. No’ eine: a} i d 
t ‘Gnd situations readily for them in England—at least without fd 
= tice fees, Which could not be ‘afforded—and not wishing tg 
peat adrift in the streets, which would have been inhumay | et 
an ociety commenced the practice of sending the children, wit | 
their own consent and the consent of their parents, if these cou | T? 
be found, to the Cape of Good Hope, where, under the friendly tot 
care of a local committee, they were placed. as apprentices Mp 
farmers or others requiring their services, ‘and who became me | tu 
onsible for their corredt and humane treatment. I regret ty} 3 
add, what is doubtless well known, that a public -clamour wa fa 
faised against this to all appearance unavoidable practice; thy J m 


fais school funds fell off, and the institution was broken up. 


] the want of thi “valuable establishment, supplemen: | he 
a ier charities in the’ metropolis, has been much telt; andj @ 


have lately sprung’ u 


is 
ihe 


ih 


ro 


swell-conducted class of Industrial Schools for poor children ij; 
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„¿ {gnown to maintain themselves by bervine oe oS 
ts eee means of subsistence; aya ae ee tenet) allies 
‘whom only about one-half could either read or Write, Were, 
|yishin the preceding twelve months, inmates of the prisons, In 
other words, there were, out:of the mass, seventy-seven children 
iready advanced to the criminal stage, the others makine a 
gaily progress towards it. The announcement of these startin 
to ts roused inquiry, and led to a subscription for the purpose of 
‘Jetablishing a School of Industry, in which pauper boys, from 
ty jaght to fourteen years of age, might receive daily-shelter, food, 
frock, and education, The school was Opened on: thé Ist of. Oc- 
jover 1841, the pupils consisting partly of homeless boys from. 
| he house of refuge, and partly of boys who were gathered from 
‘the lowest haunts in the town. From the amount of funds sub- - 
jxribed at the time not exceeding £100, the committee felt it 
necessary to limit the number of admissionsto sixty. The pri- 
oan to admission was destitution, and that tlaim, once. 
jetablished, entitled the boy to attend the school, and to- receive 
ffod and education in return for the profits of his labour. During 


7 


] 


ithe first six months 106 boys were admitted, and the average 
njj cally attendance was 37. Afterwarus, the. averave increased to 


„i irom 40 to 50. The removal of so many boys irom the ‘streets 
w [zot only occasioned a perceptible diminution in the swarms of 
areet begvars, but the superintendent of police reported that, 
subsequent to the opening of the school, a considerable decrease 
epn juvenile delinquencies had taken place. Shis was corrgdorated 
wef iy the Inspector of Prisons, who, in:his seventh report to para 
ipf tment, observes that, “during the half year anding 20th May 
ith) H1, 30 boys, under fourteen years of age, were committed:to 
wjpron in Aberdeen; but that, during the half year ending 20th 
aay 1842, the number was only 6.” This marked success led to 
k | ihe establishment, in 1843, of a similar school for girls; which 
af Koved equally efficacious.. The apparatus for extirpating juve- 
mfule mendicancy and crime, however, was not’ yet complete. 
ilf Children who, from -bad character, or some other cause, could 
uot be received into either of the schools, remained unprovided 
ior; while many parents, who made profits by their children 
ging, withdrew them, and the'streets continued to be infested 
ty the worst description of juvenile mendicants, almost all of — 
‘dithem being known to the police as common thieves. It was 
evident, that-an additional institution was desirable, and that it 
should be conducted on the broadest principle of admission. A 


seize and bring to this new School of Industry every boy and 
| found begging. Upwards of seventy children were brongnt 
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; ; inals, they. were. was ; 
ja, Instead of VARR treated rae when ismissed. in | 
fed, given some little instructions vieht or might not remi 
evening, were informed that rd that: street-beecing should 2 Ee 
day, but ‘that it was resolve Sie solny we 
next day, tolerated. Nearly all came back voluntarily; and s | pi 
ae d to day has the school ever since. been in operation |, 
ee nttendancé being about fifty. The expectations of i 
fhe eE ait founders-of the institution were to the utmos } di 
the bener Not a begging or vagrandising child was tohi fso 
estana cee streets, nor, as far as: general observation goes, hrs 
seen) in tae : I was sorry to learn that ste, 
there been ‘ill the present day. Iwas sorry to er ub Sree 
financial difficulties were experienced in establishing this inte E 
Festing school. Sceptical of its success or utility, the public dij tr 
‘not readily contribute funds for its support, and the whole money | cig 
in hand when it was: begun amounted to no more than £4 i 
Some aid, however, was obtained from the police authorities. 
ih ay amale and female police officer, who act as teachers; an 
and the institution was fortunate in obtaining the gratuitous ug ar 
of a vacant soup-kitchen and its appendages, which answer a al 
cooking and shool tooma i this localisation, it becamg| att 
k he soup-kitchen School. A fan 
oins aay aier my arrival, I made a round of visits to thes att 
different schools, commencing with the School of Industry i| ag 
boys, to which I have first alluded. Occupying a species oft are 
garret in an old building near the House of Refuge, it owes) | 
nothins« to exterior or internal decoration; but with that I waj ane 
the better pleased. The too common practice of lodging abject} anc 
pauper children, in fine houses is, in my opinion, traught wiif ev 
the worst consequences. In this garret, which was large, clea Pap 
and airy, I found nearly fifty little boys, of the ordinary raggelj wu 
class whom one is accustomed to see roaming about -the streets Un 
. They were seated around the place, at a proper distance from the 
each other, in perfect silence, under the eye of a superintendent; g 
and were occupied, some in teasing hair for mattresses, some the 
picking oakum, and others in making nets.. To relieve the ij ma 
someness of the employment, they occasionally sing. in ivyma 
chorus; and to give me a specimen of their powers in this te)’ 
spect, they all struck up a hymn, in a style at least equal f j: 
what is usually heard in country parish-churches. Nest, $ * 
_buridle of copy-books was laid before me; and a few, who seem} 9 
_to be a kind of novices, not yet fully trained, gave me a specie), 
of their reading powers. . Beneath, was a room fitted up ¥ i 
benches, which answers as school: and eating-room; an he ms 
“on ney second visit, £ saw the whole ’at dinner, éach with a h i 
~ of bread and tin of barley -broth before him—the food ben * 
oy lied from the adjoining House of Refuge. ~: «J 
‘The discipline of the school is a happy blending of instructs}: 
with’exexcise and industrial training. The pupils meet at sew] 
o'clock in the moming; first, they receive religious instru 
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d [sited to their capacities, after which their attention js dj ` 
X f the elements oF geogtapiiy, and he mare aig he at 
tural history, till nine o'clock. © On two mornings: of tach 


soup, Xc. Trom three to four they either work wi 
1 sup, : either work within d 
P a the weather permit, are em loved in the gardens arte 
jrecreation. From four to seven they are instructed dn readine 
writing, and arithmetic. At seven they get supper, same as 
freakfast; and are dismissed to their homes for tle night at 
a ght o'clock.. “A half holiday is allowed: on Saturday after 
eji dinner, and on other days the half of each meal hour is allowed. 
| for recreation; and occasionally, when other arrangements allow, 
| and the conduct of the scholars appears to deserve it; an hour or 
aro is devoted to out-of-door exercise. On Sunday morning the 
x} sholars assemble at hale nee eight o’clock, get breakfast at nine, 
mu} attend public worship in the House of Refuge during the forenoon, 
fand after dinner return home, to enable them, if so disposed, to 


ef attend church with: their relations. At five o'clock they meet 
fcr] sain in school, and are catechised; get supper at seven; and 


glare dismissed as on other days. . 

rs, The labour to which the scholars are put, such as teasingyhair 

raj ad net-making, is of a light nature, SUEDE no great exertion, 

etjamd does not seem by any means irksome. At net-making 

ithpeveral boys have acquired eet Sag Settee) and can easily earn 
take 


èn its present footing, requires public assistance. During the - 
lt} Past -year the expenditure was £309, and the earnings £95; the 
[sum actually required for the- maintenance of the establishment 
pe) being thus £214. ~ i 
On the whole, the spectacle of this little colony of workers 
ity Was Satisfactory. A peculiar feature, remarked by every visitor 
at Of the school, is the order and quiet contentment manifested b 
the boys, and the interest with which thep seem .to pursug, their 
i Se occupations. Acquiring habits of industry, they are 
_)gtadually prepared for empioyment in the factories, to which, 
isj When the proper time arrives, they have little difficulty in gain- 
ag admission. And such we might natupally expect to be a 
pesult of the training here acquired. There is evidently, as I 
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` ‘some truth in remarks of this kind, it admits of the -most con] 
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irtue in labour, which cannot be secured by 
artue and L-only lamented, on leaving th 
formed for considerably extending 


in a house of more extensive accommodations. This institution || 


the plan of dismissing the children every evening, and sending 
them home to the wretched, if not polluting homes of thet 
parents, must be calculated to root out any beneficial impressions 
made. on their minds during the day; but-while there may ke}, 


„clusive evidence that, as a general jfcinciple, home lodgement if- 
- attenéed with ‘the bést EE Domestic affections continue ij | 
activity; the cliild is eligi to, return home at night, and td | 
repeat the lessons and ‘rules of conduct learned at school; and 
frequent instances have been known of a decided improvement j gr 
in thé character of theyparent through the humble efficacy bf the f ch 
gaui: ‘ Each little girl may be considered a species of missionaly iha 
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of civilisation, reaching and influencing the most 


y ; +2. iserabi ag 
e q Iwas informed that it is a matter for Obeecrationishar oes ee 
g of the parents of these children were in. general much More 
S| cleanly shan others of a similar class. ` Such are'some of the 
le pprgctical tennie of us well diverted institution. 

q |. The school next-in order to which my attention was di 3 
1, | was that under the charge of the polie: in _the soup Tee 
i. Here, as I said before, ‘compulsion was the ptimary agent of 
z | attendance; the streets being daily swept of every begging child 
{ feach of whom,.on being caught, was forthwith marched off to 


school. Such, it appears, were the attractions of warmth and 
-dailyzfood, that ina short ‘space of. time attendance became not 
‘only; voluntary, but as regular as at any of the other schools in 
} own... found forty-six children, of an ase varying from seven 
or, eight: to twelve or thirteen years divided into two Separate 
classes—the boys under.a male, and the girls under‘a female 
‘instructor. Seated in-an orderly manner on benches, the boys 
were picking oakum, and the girls were in the course of receiving 
lessons in sewing. The plainest elements of readin and. writing, 
with religious knowledge and singing, are the sum of the general 
education. ‘They are received at e3sht o'clock in the morning, 
pand dismissed at half-past seven in the evening, having, dur- 
ing the day, in.the intervals of labour, instruction, and exercise, 
‘received breakfast, dinner, and supper—the food, which is cooked. 
j in the premises, being of the’ same plain kind as is dispenred at 
the House of Refuge. The children in this school had a much Jess 
‘tidy appearance than those in either of the other-schools i visited; . 
‘yet there seemed nothing like discontent.: Al] were cheerful at 
| their allotted tasks; and on the teacher raising the note, they set 
off in a hymin with becoming spirit. . One could not contemplate 
} the scene presented by the well-filled apartment without emotion. 
Nearly tifty human beings rescued from a life of mendicancy and 
| crime—the town rid of a perplexing nuisance—private and public 
‘property spared—and’ the duties of courts of justice reduced 
almost to a sinecure !* ` 
Fron certain printed reports which I received from Aberdeen 
‘in June 1846, it appears that the schools above alluded to. con- 
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~ Šina note which I havo sineo received from Mr Robert Barclay, super- 
“intendent of police in Aberdeen, after alluding to the diminution of begging 

and stealing by the establishment of the boys’ and girle’ School of Indus- 

| try, he observes that, in consequence of the g@pening and continuance of 

| the soup-kitchen scliool, “ there are now no begging children in the town, 

though there may bo in the.cutskirts, and when a ny are found, they are 

| taken to:the schcol. Complaints of thefts by children, arc now,seldont 

“made, while at one time the complaints were numerous. Formerly, num-* 
bers of children (as many as tòn ata timc) were brought to the police- 

‘Ollicc ; now, few are, ever brought. I think the schools have tended 

Ereatly to diminish juvenile yagraucy and delinquency. Several of the 

children from tlie soup-kitchen school—ana ieee the worst gharacter— 

have got into employment, and aro working stcadily.” oe 
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ectations of their founders. The:streg, i 


f: i wn were effectually rid of juvenile beggars and 
SE ers and the crop of fhieves was cut off before it gang |" 
maturity. Nor was this all. From the report of the rural police 

5 committee of Aberdeenshire, it appears t: at the benetit of 
‘schools is extended over all parts of the adjoining district, 
few years ago, the number of juvenile vagrants which infestej 
the county of Aberdeen was between 300 and 400. It was quite | 
common to take up above 300 in the year. In the twelve months, j 

- however, ending April 1845, the number had diminished to 105; Hou 

and in thecyear ending April 1346, it had sunk to 14. To 2 

activity of the police is doubtless owing some of this remarkable i 

diminution ; but further, observes the committee, is it owing to 

“the establishment of the admirable: Schools of Industry in 

Aberdeen—food and edueation having been provided: for this |ie 

unfortunate class, and thus even the shadow of an excuse ha | io! 

been taken “away for sending out children to procure subsistence , Xo 
by begging. von committee desire to draw particular attention | af, 
to this subject, feeling it to be of the highest importance, becaus |°” 


“tinued to realise all the exp 


juvenile vagrancy is, they are persuad d, the nursery whence à fhb 
Ihoa proportion both of An: pauperism of after- E 
ears is furnished. Doubtless the Schools of Industry more feri 
immediately benefit the city of Aberdeen. but as it was from | ma 
Aberdeen that most of the juvenile yazrants in the county $to 
issued, so now the county also is sharing i ely in the benefit of ‘xq 
` these institutions.” « tenes Ji 
. An account of my visit to the Aberdeen Schools of Industry, in| : 
« Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” had the effect, it appears, of f 
- ‘stimulating partiesin Edinburgh to project an establishment of 
a similar kind in that city (December 1845), but I regret to say | fio 
that expectations formed on:this point have not yet (September fan 
1846) been realised. An assumed difficulty in finding a house | 
for the proposed school—as if there were not many places cf 
a humble character open for choice, and quite suitable for the fthe 
purpose—is advanced as the reason for delay; and thus nearly [ha 
twelve months have been consumed without practically advane- f ho, 
ing a step. When the proposed School of Industry in Edinburgh fhi 
shall be erected and opened for pupils, Iam unable to say. i 
This unfortunate circumstance eads me to offer a caution. to 
arties who may feel disposed to institute Schools of Industry. 
They must not attempt too much at first. The school, as in 
Aberdeen, needs not tobe in a fine louse, or in an edifice espt- 
cially erected for its accommodation. The floor of an old dwell- | 
ning; æ airy garet, cr any similar place, which* can be obtained f 
ata yay small expense, will be found sufficient as a beginning; f 
and I should lay it down as a genéral rule; that where almost 
any kind of accommodation can be. readily obtained, ‘thet | 
ought’to be no waitige till something better casts up; anything 
surely, must be preferable to allowing children to prowl like 
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ts 'lyild animals about the streets.. When an establi is to” 

ty [je formed on a large and improved scale, it ane ate 

ad | embrace a piece of ground for out-door labour, where the boys 
tan be taught gardening, and be exposed to the cheerine he 

Jauences of external nature. A distinct establishment, or at least 

A |jivision for girls, where they can be instructed in household 

d }work and the use of their needle, is of not less importance. In 
ail cases, however, whether as: respects large or small establish- 

$ ments, the children should retire to their own homes, or homes 

j; [bund for them, at night. Schools of Industry should be day 
schools, not Hospi, _ Even if assuming their proper position 

funder the guardianship of the Poor-Law administrators they - 

|should, in general circumstances, be still nothing more than 

jay schools. It is only, as in the case of the metropolis, where 

‘fhe number of destitute children exceeds the bounds of separate 

[domestication and supervision, that establishments like those of 

# |Norwood or Hackney-Wick are, according to advanced views 

a | of education, allowable. $ ; 

$ f The expense supposed to be necessary for appending out-door 

à }hbour to Schools of Industry, may perliaps deter projectors from 

- fattempting this branch of exercise nid instruction; but from any ~ 

© fevidence Thave been able to obtain, it appears that, under proper 

n }management, the land will always produce more than sufficient 

y ‘to pay for the rent and outlay. will mention one or two 

Ë ‘examples. EN : Ai Si 


VISIT TO THE INDUSTRIAL SOHOOL AT EALING 


` Tn the summer of 1840, I visited an Industrial School established 
by Lady Byron at Ealing, a village situated a few miles west ' 
from Paddington. ‘Ealing. is a neat, gentecl-looking place, with 
janumber of respectable inhabitants, to whom the sale of garden 
produce can. be made. | The school establishment possesses no- 
thing attractive in its exterior. It is situated in a retired part of - 

the village, and originally consisted of a barn and stable, which 
have been plainly altered, and rendered suitable as a.schcol and 
boarding-house. At the time of my-visit, the school consisted of 
ninety pupils, all boys, whose ages averaged from nine to twelve ` 
for thirteen; a number were boarders from London, being com- 
mitted by their parents to the charge of Mr Atley, the master, for 
the purpose of initiation in industrial occupation, as well as ordi- 
nary branches of learning. ‘The fee for day scholars is twopence 
per week. It happened to be a holiday when I entered the large 
enclosure; but. notwithstanding this circumstance, I found a 
nuinber of the pipils busy in their gardens} and*the master as-, 
sured me that, with few exceptions, the boys are happy to devote 
all their play hours to labour. Escaping from the school-room, 
they hasten to the tool-house for their spades, and are more 
delighted in keeping their small patches of ground in good order, 
than most boys are in pelting frogs, laying waste a parterre of 
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© flex rers, OF following out any other anciently-established ‘routing ly 
Ca ae he establishment, the land is let; i ms 


“cordi he rules of t ) 
ret aa ten roods, for which rent must be‘reculayy 
Paid. Ten roods are let for threepence per month, and five togh | 


for t ce. There are at present forty tenants, the great 
ae ree nat “possess only five roods, that being a sufficiently 
forge stripe for the management of. any single boy who has ny 
acquired considerable confidence and tac The crops un |r 
yersally.grown are the same as those at kham—peas and Potatoes fir 
—buttheréare likewise a few other things, and some of the gardens ai 
are prettily embellished with flowers. The boys help each otherin fait 
their labours, which must promote much good feeling’ amonuy es 
them, and train the mind tosocialintercourse. I was delighted ti 
Jearn that these out-of-deor Jabours—conducted, of course, unde {ft 
the eye of the master—have a moral tendency. No’ boy is. ever lif 
‘known to Steal anything from another, and no one injures his fre 
neighbour’s property. The dignifying and improving power ¢ fig 
Jabour was probably never so practically manifested as in this {sn 
interesting juvenile community. Some ot the more skilled pupils |r 
reap solid und immediate benefits from their industry. Gentle fan 
men in the neighbourhood, with the best:motives, purchase vege he 
tables from them at their fair market value; and there being tint ni 
~ an- outlet for the produce, no pains are spared to raise the mox ‘rt 
“abusidant crops. One boy, I was told, realised £2, Ss. of proiit fol 
last yeiir by his crop; and another £2, 4s. ©), > bei 
"Besides gardening, the boys are taught.carpsniry, and to use}, 
their hands in ony other occupation that fa ihat! y 
was shown an outhouse which they had built. with brick ani]: 
mortar, and finished in every respect except slating? This edifice } jul 
was designed as the carpenter's shop, and was shortly to come ints fài 
. use. The country air and exercise to which the pupils are es- 
` posed, the happiness they enjoy in their rural labours, and a mild fon 
` routine of instruction in school, united in keeping them in goo! jth 
health and invigorating their mental. capacities. The school fwe 
master eee also approvingly of their advancement in simpk jis 
religious knowledge. ‘ ; 


. ‘About the same time I visited a School of Industry established! 
and Panporteds by rora Lovelace at Okham, in Surrey, with}gi 
which I was less pleased, as it was on a somewhat imperfet 
‘scale; yet thatit was proving useful to the children of the sut jlo 
rounding district, there could be no reasonable doubt. A seriotsjea 
- obstwsle to the'condticting of such schools is the over-suspicious fre 
ness of parents, who do not seem to believe that any individual [re 
can be found to act from disinterested motives; many, indeed fan 
imagine that the object of the originators of schools for gardenl0g bo 
is to make money by the fabour of the pupils. Ideas of this Mim) 
can only be advantageously met by all desirable explanatiotsi fto 
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SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY, 
ine jong With time and patience. In the following nt ofa ` 
ae Be made by Mr dae Hil to certain Industrial Schools © ae 
‘in fjave a pleasing example of the-manner in whic judice 
hl iis sort inay be rac uiatieds k prejudices of 
kd /«The school education of our working and poorer classes,” 
te Jays he, “is, with few exceptions, very meagre. Eyen in the 
ly flay schools, the instruction seldom extends beyond readin 
ny dgriting, and the elements of, arithmetic; and in by .far t A 
ni. fgreater portion of the Sunday schools reading alone is taught. 
cei fån imperfect acquaintance with the subjects mentioned, together 
ers faith a certain amount of religious knowledge, is all that is even 
‘i attempted to be given in our popular schools. While we zealously 
‘al maintain that such an amount of direct’ instruction is far, very 
it ffir, Vetter than no instruction at all, it must be admitted that it is 
le little indeed compared with what it is the duty and true interest 
vez if the country to afford. Can it be wondered ‘at that drunken- 
his fress, idleness, and crime should abound, when. so: little is done 
of fi excite nobler tastes—to create a love of rational employment, 
bis jsnd foster habits of industry; or to trace, explain, and illus- 
ils frate the real opposition that exists between vicious practices: 
le- fand the true interests of those who Indulge in them? Ọne im- 
provenent, which we hope is spreading (an improvement, in our 
pinion, of great importance), consists in the mixture of manual 
ex ‘Isbour, under qualiiied instructors, with the ordinary business of . 
iit ‘school. education. Among the Schools of Industry to which we 

refer, one of the best which we have had an- opportunity’ of in- 

ise Jipecting is in Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, Tana! Placed in 
Wie heart ofa district densely peopled with the poorer classes, the 
nif hool owes but little to situation for the contentment and cheer- 
ice}iuIness observable in the scholars, whose lively appearance cannot 
nto fàil to strike every visitor; while the value of the ‘acquirements 
e- fhey are making is amply manifested in the eagerness shown 
idfon the one hand to procure admission to the school, and on 
lithe other to obtain the departing pupils as apprentices. When 
-fwe visited the school in July 1835, there were two: long 


aT 


lists of applicants, the one of masters waiting for children, the . 
Di piner of parents wishing to send their sons and daughters as 
scholars. KEAN 3 
$ “The industrial occupation of the boys'is printing; that of the 
girls needlework. ‘There are altogether about two hundred 
children in the school, rather more tlan orie-half of whom are ` 
loys. Both boys and girls are in attendance during seven hours 
each day. Four hours of this time are given to the usual busi- 
tess of aà school— namely, reading, writing, *and srithmetia: the’, 
Temaining three hours are emplo ed by the girls in needlework, 
ind the boys in printing; with this restriction, however, that no 
‘boy “is allowed to join the class of printers (a privilege much 
Lonnational Education ; its Present State and Préspects. 2 vols. Knight, 
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` ; mark of inferiority, and we believe it furnishes no clue to the} cer 
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: ilhe can read, write, and cipher with a 'tertajy Lpa 

cee Tuclity. This regulation is found to act very bene bon 
ficially, in furnishing a motive for increased diligence inthe | th 
school room. The printers, in number about sixty, arè dividey | 
into three classes, some one class being ‘always in the rinting. | th 
office, and the others in the school-room. Thus the boys are | in 


relieved by an alternation: of manual and ments) | 
spurl ee the school-room and printing-office are a! 
stantly occupied. We were much pleased by the ‘scene’ of lifa 
and bustle among the little printers. No lolling and yawni 
no wistful looks at the slow-moving hands of the clock; th 
signs of cheerful industry were visible in every face, were appa- 
„rent in the quick motion of every limb. The last time we calle] 
at the school happened to be, on a holiday afternoon; but no } 
stillness of the printing“office notified the term of relaxation, 
The busy hand of the compositor was moving to and fro as us 
and: the piessman was tugging at his screw-bar with as much |) 
cnergy as ever, On inquiry, we found that the boys engaged | 
were a class of volunteers, who—incredible as it may appear a | 
Eton or. Winchester—pr erred passing. their holiday at work to 
spending it in play. ah st aa f i 
“We particularly inquired whether the little printers entered 
fairly into competition with their elders in the same profession; | do 
or whether, in point of fact, there was not some protection— , ha 
some favour. of friends conceding better terms than are allowed the 
clsewhére.. We wert, however, assured that the school depends } Fe 
on no partiality of the kind ; that, on the contrary, a prevailing | dej 
prejudice against works done by boys depresses:stheir prices j 3 
low those usually given for works executed in’ tle same style. 
It is of course necessary that the little fellows should work many 
more hours than an adult printer; in order to obtain an equal 
remuneration : what the latter would get thrduch in’a day, may 
occupy one of them a week, a fortnight, or even a month ; but as} 
the work is paid for by the piece, it is evident that the increased fto 
“time is followed by no additional recompense. As evidence of fin 
-the neatness of the work, it is sufficient to. refer ta the reports af fci 


imprint—‘ School Press, Gowers, Walk, Whitechapel.’ It i] att 
proper to remark, that the boys receive a good deal.of instruction į ìt- 
„and assistance in the practice of their art; but the cost of this} val 
- aid intaken out of tle proceeds of the printing, ‘which, even after] pri 
this deduction, furnish a considerable sum towards the general } 
expenses of the school, and finally give a handsome surplus tobe! 
divided among the boys. : ee ary 
__ “It appears that the school has existed on its present footing fw} Wh 
meyit itty years. The building, which was formerly a sugn 
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pakehòuse, was applied to its present use by the : 
enlightened founder of the school, Mr Davie Sue wed 
three per cent, consols. 


one-half pang immediately distributed in the form of pocket- 


J, jin this way accumulate £4, £5, £6, or even £10, before leaving 

the school—no inconsiderable sum for a lad in this rank of life 
to start with in the world. The monthly gains of the little 
printers average about three shillings per boy, though sometimes 
w jan individual will have to receive as much as six shillings. A 


d |tioal encouragement to thrifty habits, and the smallest, sums, 
i; j down to a sing] 


y | workers on the holiday afternoon; and we learnt that, not satis- 
il | Ged with the labour of the printing-office, he was in the habit of 
y | carrying out milk before he came to school in the morning, and 
3 | of helping his father, a gunmaker, in the evening. From time - 
dj to time the money.collected in the school savings’ bank is placed 
i fin the public savings’ bank of the district, and the interest re- 
f | ceived is distributed in just shares among the boys. Each one is. 
periodically furnished with a full statement of his account; and it 
0 /Sneedless to sdy that, on passing into his hands, the document is 
ëf certain to be subjected forthwith to a most rigorous audit. - 
èlf “Without shutting our eyes to the defects of the system we have 
sy attempted to descrilbe—detects, however, by no means peculiar to 
twe feel ourselves fully warranted in setting a very high 
Yalue on its advantages. “In the formation of good habits—a 
ted object uf early education—the effect of such phin must, , 
far greater than is produced in many a school of high pre- 
ë k tensions and of great expense; and humble as are its objects 
gand its means, the school in Gower’s Walk presents much 
£| Which these prouder establishments would find wellavorthy of 
r | imitation. 5 ars ea 
ios os 
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F : » Sch Industry with which ws hax, i. ; 
« There are some other Schools of eaves tf aadiwhich! ite eat ac 
had opportunities of becoming acqua orl to the Ref vell. fon 
a deserving of attention.: We refer particularly a iu luge for. 
the Destitute at Hoxton, the Warwick County Asy era Me fan 
Allen's School at Lindtield, Sussex, We visited the School at. 
Lindfield in July 1831, and it had then been established Several, Ja 
‘eat Not only had Mr Allen, the benevolent founder, No, 
Seaton in building his school, but most of the wealthy inhabi- 
tants endeavoured to thwart him ; while among the peasantry 
themselves the most preposterous stories were afloat respecting i 
his real designs. These poor people had been so little accustomeg 
to sce persons act:from other than selfish motivés, that they:could. 
not believe it possible that-any one would come and:erect a larra ; 
: building, at great cost and trouble to himself, merely from the find 
desire of promoting’ theim good. They felt sure that all this fal 
outlay was not without some secret object; and at last they 
explained ail much to their own satisfaction, by referring it ty fri 
the following notable project :—The building was to. be applied ffol 
- to the diabolical purpose of kidnapping children ; a high palisade. het 
was to be thrown up all round ityandsegies measures taken to Jor 
prevent, entrance or escape then the school was to be opened, fke. 
‘and everything to” be carried on smootlily, and with’ great, fand 
appearance of Ema and gentle treatment,-until such a number of fini 
children had been collected as would satisly tlic rapacious desires ‘to 
of tke wretches who had hatched the wicked scheme; when all fshi 
at once $e gates were to be closed upon them, and the poor inno- |io's 
cents shipped off to some distant land !- Greatly, indeed, must a fyrit 
school have beenavanted where such unheard-of absurdity could fiole 
circulate and obtain credence. At length the building, a most fim 
substantial and commodious one, was completed, though few, in- feig] 
deed, were those who at once ventured within the dreaded bounds. fine 
However, by dint of perseverance, this number. was ‘gradually Jhon 
increased. The few children who did come began in a short [The 
time to take home with them sundry pence which they had frar; 
earned in plaiting straw, making baskets, &c.—arts they were. [tab 
learning at school.. The boys began to patch their clothes end frem 
mend their shoes, without tneir parents paying a penny forthe} “ 
work. Meanwhile there came no authentic accounts of ships jhllo 
lying in wait on the neighbouring coast, nor had even the dreaded) ci 
iron palisades raised their pointed heads. ` Little-by little the fiad, 
poor ignorant creatures became assured that there was nothing: {tha 
_ to fear, but, on the contrary, much practical good to be derived ftro 
from sending their children to the sckool ; and that, strange and fing 
„incredible as it might seem, the London ‘ gemman’ was really {kno 
come among them.as a friend and benefactor. eS 
_ “A breach being thus fairly:made ih the mud-bank of prejudice; 
` it was not lone before the whole mass. gave way. In short, the igre 
+ scheme ved so cempletely successful, that at the time wet 
mapted the school, almost every child whose parents lived witht 
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a Lites, 
e, la distance of three miles was entered as a yu il i if 
l E the list being no less than three hundred: ; Tee ta 
t jfrequent calls made upon the children for assistance in the fields 
r [md froni the bad state of the roads in certain seasons, the number 
t Jinactual attendance did not exceed one hundred and fifty. About 
l da hundred of the children form an infant school, their ages vary- 
‘|g from a year and a half to seven years, For these a distinct 
{pat of the building and a separate pla: ground are provided. 
The remaining. two hundred are divided. according to sex, the 
boys’ rooms and playground being apart from those of the girls. 
The children are at school eight hours each.day, tlre being em- 
oyed in manual labour, and five in the ordinary school exercises. 
[There is a provision for a diversity of tastes in the classes of 
e {industry ; indeed, the most unbounded ‘liberality is, manifest in 
s$ jallthe arrangements. Some are employed as shoemakers, others 
s tailors; and others again at plaiting, basket-making, Weaving, 
‘pinting, gardening, or farming. The children work Very cheer- 
ly, and, as we ba ee are found to like the classes of Industry 
ê jletter than ‘school’ We say we expected to find this the case ; 
0 fòr until the ordinary plans of instruction in reading, arithmetic, 
i Jke. are much improved, and the exercise made more intellectual 
t fnd interesting, we fear that children will take but little pleasure 
f |in their school lessons. The first employment to which the little 
s, ‘workers are put is plaiting straw. When they are expert at this, 
l ‘shich is generally at the end of a few months, they are pronibted 
- |osome other craft; the one of highest digity being that of the 
jminter. Before leaving the school, a child will often become 
 jtlerably expert in three or four trades. Those who work on the 
t jrm have each the sole care of a plot of land measuring one- 
= Jëghth part of an acre, and each is required to do his own digging, 
jewing, manuring, and reaping. ` An intelligent husbandman, 
jlowever, is always on the ground to teach those who are at fault. 
The plots of land were all in clean and nice order; and from the - 
rariety of produce—oats, turnips, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, and 
Jabbages—the whole had a curious:and amusing appearance, 
minding one of the quilted counterpanes of former years. 
| “We found the system of mataycr rent in use, each boy being 
allowed one-half of the produce for himself, the other half being 
ee for the use of the land, the wear and tear of tools, &c. One 
, twelve years old; had in: this way received no less a sum 
‘Jian twenty-three shillings and sixpence as his share of the 
d [crop of ‘the preceding year; and we were told that such earn- - 
d ings were by no means uncommon. Of course the practical | 
|Mowledse to be acquired on a miniature-farin,of tiis kind would", 
fiot be sufficient in itself to fit a boy for the cultivation of land 
j pon that large scale on witich alone it cau be tilled to the 
 jeteatest advantage ; still he will haye learned much that will be 
é Jif direct use to him on a farm of any size; cad what isfar more 
1 important, he will have acquired habits of industry, intelligent 
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; nea tion, and forethought: and thus repared, he wiil leany 

: s a Par few months as the dull and ignorant boy, who 
only training has been in the hovel or at the plough, Will acquire |M 
in as many years.” j : : |i 
j _ JUVENILE GARDENING. 3 


“4 
ine to the above account, it would be possible to suppor 
Sea in large towns from the „united labour one 
pupils, independently of small earnie which the pupils might |" 
F dividually retain. Perhaps it might be alleged that juvenij, {10 
Jubour is a grievance; but, under proper restrictions, it could fy | th 
rendered amusing, and in every “respect beneticial ; though, di 
‘ranting that it is as great a grievance as some consider it to be | be 
T should be inclined to think it preferable to juvenile ignorane | 2 
and juvenile starvation. ê Were the labour in the form of way | 
dening, the objection would doubtless be removed. School tu 
embracing juvenile gardening might advantageously be estab: |3 
lished in the vicinity of every populous town, where the produeg 

could be easily disposed of at a remunerating irice, and where, if 

required, manure could be procured without difficulty. We hare P 
seen what has been done in the way of juvenile gardening ata fẹ! 


hi 
re 


boarding-school at Ealing; and have now to.give an instance of |" 
its application to a: day school in Warwickshire. The account is] E 


extracted from a Rawopaper of 1834.  : 
«To years ago, Mr Smith, a benevolent gentleman residing 


G 


at the emarket town: of Southan, in the county of Warwick 
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hat desire or tinte niust be created in the b 
their paren appreciate, useful sarden y eeetabl 
n market is overstocked ; and kes essential a te 
Jilat the sepply of land must be kept under the demand. s 
_ | “Mr Smith superintends ever thing himself, and enacts very 
few rules. No boy is permitted to trespass on the property of 
fhis neighbour : working on Sundays is strictly -prohibited - 
|zent-time is fixed at eight o'clock on the first Monday of every 
{month ; punctual attendance is requested and given; the land- 
{lord meets his tenants in the kitchen, and transacts business with 
[tbem according to the number of their plots; no rènt is taken 
4 during the three winter months; and when the season closes, the 


ai and makes each and all as happy as the rules of temperance and. 
<a frugality will permit. On these occrsions the conversation is 
turned on gardening ; and however easy the colloquy may be, it 
iin every instance made the vehicle of instruction. * ; 
_ “The boys are expected to raise useful garden ‘vegetables, such 
Jas peas, beans, onions, carrots, leeks, rhubarb, cabbages, &c. 
Potatoes to any extent are discouraged, while wheat or any other 
grain is forbidden. ‘During the ‘present season, Mr Smith’s 
venile horticulturists had better crops than any other person 

jj | the town of Southan ; and as to variety, the like, it is believed, 
twas never witnessed on the same space of ground since gardening 
iberan. Besides supplying their parents with vegetables, theboys 


Jiourpence to eightpence per day. Some of their parents are so 
considerate as to pay for what they take; and after discharging 
ike monthly rent, the balance is carefully husbanded till Christ- 
mas, when it is expended on clothing, shoes, &c. ; 

«Mr Smith's object, as will be at once perceived, is to train 
, |youth to habits of industry ; and so completely has he succeeded, 
{that boys, previously idle; immediately tind employers from the 
m {Simple circumstance that they have been a few days or weeks 
ie {under his tuition. During the present summer, the whole have 
[been in regular employment, while individuals, not a few grown 
to man’s estate, have been lounging about in a state of idleness. 
‘Occupancy of a spot of earth, however small, the pleasure it 


it) AA : 
24 yields, and the profit it, produces, not only inspire new notions, 


nts the public furnish a guarantee which is preferred to those general 


mj droppings w 
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oys to raise, and in` 


[benevolent master-man sups with his interesting foster-family, 


i sll a portion, and earn in this way, accordiag to the seaspn, from - 


-| vut render the tenants more trustworthy, and in the opinion of | 


ds of compost; burn roots, sticks, and rubbish; pick up stray . 
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' exhilarating to see them bustling about with 


is a plan ofthe gardens of two of the boys:— ` | ; 
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then uae brarg i k 
= all the lanes and streets in the neighbourhood, jy, i41 
oe es ae ‘as they behave themselves, ever lose their litte |! 
lots, it is only to make way for younger brothers; and t.e own ee 
founding on this implied feeling o secunna has no fear tha | 
they will ever do anything to jure the land. Distributing | 
EA was tried, but afterwards a andoned ; for where all dij | 
Their best, it was found injurious to make any marked dis | 
tinctions 5 "and Mr Smith thinks it better to give presents of the |. 
finer kinds of seeds, and garden ‘tools. But here his inten. | 
tions are frequently anticipated; and it is astonishing with | 
what facility the youthful horticulturists manage to provide by 
honourable means whatever they ave in want of. It is intended | 
to encourage the cultivation of medical herbs, roses, and camp. | 
mile flowers, with the view of affording employment in picking 
the latter. ; 


eir children in making everything look trim, tidy, and | 
clean. , But this is prohibited, for the obvious purpose o 
ine them to rely exclusive.y on their own resources. When 
the boys ave at work, no strangers are permitted to enter the |.’ 
rdens, excepting their younger brothers or sisters; and their | 
enevolent teacher has much pleasure iti- looking over the 
hedge of his own garden, and through some leafy screen, noting i 
their proceedings. « aay ‘ 3 i i f 
« Mr Smith, like all genuine philanthropists, is exceedingly | 
anxious that the example he has set should be followed by others. 1 
To the country there would be a great gain in industry, and to} = 
proprietors very little loss of rent. The garden-ground at Southan bach 
could not possibly bring more than £6 per acre; and the boys, a 
among them actually pay at the rate of £5, 8s. The following fie 


faery 


i ml: 

TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG THE TOP, 

-ONE ROW OF ONIONS FOR SEED. “ 
MUSTARD. CRESS TURNIP 
FOR SEED. FOR SEED. | FOR SEED. 

EIGHT YARDS OF CABBAGES._ 
EIGHT ROWS OF PEAS—SHORT STICKS. 
` SIX ROWS OF BROAD BEANS. 
FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. : 
-ONE ROW OF DITTO FOR SEED. 
TWO ROWS OF CABBAGES. 

`e. EIGHT ROWS OF PEAS. 

TEN ROWS OF NEANS. 

TEN ROWS OF WINTER CABBAGES, ALTERNATELY. 

à ONE ROW OF RED PICKLERS. 

- ø ONIONS, « CARROTS, ` TURNIPS,. 

ExOUR FEET WIDE. |- DO. DO. 


LETTUCE 
FOR SEED. 
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D é 7 
THREE ROWS OF KIDNEY DEANS. : 
„n ONE ROW OF CABBAGES, ` ` 
J:i THERE ARE 70 GOOSERERRY BUSHES ROUND THIS PLOT— 

et eat 
STRAWBERRIES, &c. ; 


Ir. ; 
TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG THE TOP, 
.ONE ROW OF BROAD BEANS. 
SEVEN FEET OF CARROTS, i 
: ; "| FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. . 
ONION SEED, | canrors.’ | onions, -| Lerruces, 
- FIVE ROWS OF LETTUCES. iia 
SIX ROWS OF CABBAGES, 
FIVE ROWS OF PEAS. 
ONE ROW OF ONIONS. 
FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. = 
FOUR ROWS OF PEAS,: 
| at FOUR. ROWS OF CABRAGES. - 2 ak 
Siy FOUR FEET OF TURNIPS. BH 
|: FIVE ROWS OF POTATOES. ` ; 
T CABBAGE LETTUCE 5 WINTER ‘ 
| = PLANTS SEED. | BEED. | ONIONS. |: GREENS. i 
feu. THREE ROWS OF KIDNEY BEANS. 
' FIVE ROWS OF DROAD BEANS, 
rie. FIVE ROWS OF CADBAGES. 
TURNIPS, l> ONIONS. AA 
gi . -SIX ROWS OF POTATOES., . aaa a 
i FOUR ROWS OF CABBAGES., ` a 
FOUR FRUIT TREES, GOOSEBERNIES, Kc.” `, > 


DJ 


e 


RP Ai eT a f Bae 


In France, as already mentioned, children whé commit acts of 

lagraucy or crime dre usually consigned for a certain number of 

3 fears to prison for moral’ rectification. Latterly, asylums for 

3 aiming youth have been established in various departments of. 
Mat country; and to give an idea of their character, I offer the 

“plowing account of a visit which I made to Mettray in the. 
*yimmer of 1844. 


if . 
4 VISIT. TO METTRAY, ’ é 


4 Mettray is situated within a few miles of Tours, in the midst 
a pleasant and fertile district of country. The founder of the 
‘fo onic Agricole de Mettray, as it is properly syi, is-an enthu- 
*Pastic philanthropist, who, animated by what he had seen of a 
poral penitentiary for youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned 
f? France, and commenced operations along with his friend, the 
“{uscount Bretignéres de Courteilles, on the estate of the latter , 
> pentleman. The ‘project, after receiving the» countenance*and » 
/Pfeuniary assistance of a society formed on purpose to encourage 
fuer in 1839, since which time the establishment at 
{tttray has been gradually increasing,in importance, and may 
fow be said to be in as prosperous a conditién as could: reason- 


“Py be expected. I do not know any institution in England 


o] 
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een ee are Mettray. Itis not a place of vokintar,.’ wi 
SE ee a orao of refuge, because young criminals ayi 4 
re ai by courts of justice; neither is it a prison, for it hy. rl 
sepals ie ‘or enyvironing walls, and is, to all appearance a. {i 
ŝingulari + nent and orderly cluster of rustic cottages and map. |I! 
sons in whe midst of gardens, playgrounds, and fields. Arniy. {sa 
ing at the gateway where strangers are set down, the party of Tbe 
: ich I made one were shortly waited upon by one of the resi. |to 
dent directors, a venerable poian in an ample blue surtoy 
y 


È this courteous oe ‘person we Were | 
: sinaly conducted over the establishment, bezinning with the jm 
anla the workshops, the school-room, and the ch wi p 


Under this functionary are two contre-maitres, each having the 
special direction of a section of twenty boys. These contre- “ovi 
maies are assisted by two lads, chosen by the prisin from ip 
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M gorksops of shoemaxers, carpenters, tailors, h < s 
J beer blacksmiths, we were taken into the Pe Sih i 
ag (where, ot certain hours, instruction is given a an elementary 
‘a {kinds mnclnding: the inculcation of aligious and moral pre Ri 
m (fhe chapel adjoining is a neat, though plain struct 1 
a sited for the oman Catholic form of Srah all otter oar 

pang excluded from the establishment, in order, as it is alleged 
to prevent discussion and the growth of antipathies amone the 

jamates—2 poor apology, it will be considered, for limitine the 
charity to the members of one form of faith. In the infirmary, 
jm airy’ suite of apartments, we found only a single patient. 
‘|Shis department is under the management of three females; and 
{peed I say, they are Sisters of Charity? The cleanliness, order, 
, nd tastefulness of this and peer of the establishment 
nj harmed us, and, to mark: our gene “Approval, we purchased a 
ng rariety, of articles at the depot. 
| During our perambulations over the grounds, we had occasior. 
fio see parties of the inmates at work in the fields. With a dress 
mostly of coarse linen, straw-hats, bare lees, and. clumsy wooden 
thoes, they cut a miserable figure, and a more ill-lookine set of 
ig [swarthy boys and lads could scarce3y be pictured. “The dress of 
ef. |the contre-maitres at the heads of their divisions was a little 
fbetter, but also of linen; they appeared to exert a firm control 
re- Over their gangs or families, and are, as I was informed, a re- 
mm ispectable class of young men, who, by their training hers, are 
jeg |Well fitted for taking the command of ‘similar establishments 
tejelsewhere. The number of inmates or prisoners in the colony ‘at 
m- | tue time of my visit was one hundred and ninety. ; 
lj. To understand the principle of seclusion at Mettray, it must 
ddt recollected that therejjis a law in France which sweeps the 
he fCuUNtry of juvenile offenders. Every boy or girl under sixteen 
eq |years of age, convicted of a crime, is considered guilty without 
ch{discernment, and if not claimed by: parents, is retained in prison 
till twenty years of age. This partly accounts for the vast num- 
re] jber of juvenile detents which I saw in various quarters; but 
gajthere is another cause. Many children are abandoned and 
thrown upon the public in a very heartless way, and being 
rejseized by gens-d’armes wherever they may wander, they help 
materially to fill asylums and prisons. I was informed that 
mich abandonment of children is frequently a result of second 
@{Marriares—the man who marries a widow with children turning 
athe whole into the streets. I do not remember having ever he 
Jyjof any such barbarity in England, ill as*step-children are some- 
times treated. Mettray has received inmetes, or colonise as? 
ey 


Ey are termed, from many of the principal prisons, where 
t,Jthave been selected from the’ mass for general good conduct, or 
j9, other favourable circumstances, and also increased its numbers 
yjby taking boys abandoned by nurses or parents, or, who are 
Houseless and vagrant orphans, ; ily a 
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bject entertained by the fotinders and conductoy |,- 


‘The great 0 
i d 
of Mettray, 1S thoroughl to Ea Habits: and, by instruct 
tly suitable ‘for rural-districts | q 


_ witk crime, or affected by unsett 
in different kinds of labour, stric i r 
Bane unfortunate’ inmates in, the way of earning an honey | 
ivelihood on dismissal. ‘The question “arises, Will the projécton, | 
succeed in their benevolent intentions? : According to their ow |. 
account, everything promises well for the institution. The boy, 
are no doubt exposed. to the most beneficial influences, and if | 
anything can.reclaim from incipient wickedness, this. must doit i 
Still the formidable difficulty remains, of establishing they. i 


imed youths in respectable situations throughout the count ‘ 
Sar leave the ni -TAs the:number is not great, this may | 
be accomplished by dint of friendly interposition ; but that a | 
annual dispersion of some,thousands could be effected—supposing 
France to be provided with such a colony in every department— |;= 
is, I fear, "not among things possible, unless the army wer | : 
emplo; ed as a regular means of consumption. On the score of | 
relieving ‘the. prisons, government pays, I believe, 160 francs f" 
for each convict annually; and as the.produce of the labour |- 
greail aids the voluntary contributions, the financial part of |. 
the scheme is encouraging. How far a colony of such a mixed |; 
character could be made to answer in England, is doubtful. The | 
boys of Mettray do not run -away, which, to an Englishman, $ 
seens3: very. incomprehensible. But there are powerful reasons /- 
for this apparent self-denial. Independently of French, and 
indeed, continental boys generally, being a poor-spirited set of 
urchins, without, that love of adventure which is a mainspring | 
of juvenile delinquency inthis country, and. is, in fact, a main: fe~ 
spring of all our greatness as a nationj would be almost impos} f 
sible Dr a colonist to abscond undetected. Were he to attempt} + 
such a freak, a gendarme would pick him.up at the first town i 


[3 
f 


morally speaking, prodigiously in advance of prisons of all sorts, }}), 


R : ee ar oo the 
It would have been easy forme to have extended the. preshit 
-“tractcto the compass of a volume; for the subject is one of HAtha 
most important of the day, and admits of much varied illustra}, 
tion. Enough, however, has been shid to prove the necessity itam 
and value of, Schools of Industry, both as regards the prevent” fro 
of crime,and the rerlaiming of the young from vicious habig frat 
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= p QUINTIN MATSYS, THE BLACKSMITH 

n | OF ANTWERP. . 

nsf ` ; Th a 
a) XT a ea 
of} : é 9 

rg | _ THE BLACKSMITH AND IIS FAMILY. 

mf ed EARLY four hundred years ago, there was, at a short 
Is A 


‘Vii? distance fronë*the city of Antwerp, a blacksmith’s 

ESN cottage. It was not much better than a hut—low- 

WSANA roofed, mud-walled, and consisting of only one room. + 
Tt was situated a little aloof from the high road, in one of 


| al those solitary nooks which are so often found, when least 


Bes 


į suspected, in the neighbourhood of large cities. Only at 
“© times there came through the distance the faint hum of a 
populous town, and the high spires of the renowned cathedral 
1$ [stood out in bold relief against the sky, which was of that pale 
G}bluish gray peculiar to an October evening, when the brilliant 
PS} cutumn sunsets are in some degree gone by. wh 
} The blacksmith’s wife sat spinning by the half-open door of 
_ ther humble dwelling. She was a woman of middle age; her 
a face was of that peculiar Flamish cast which the Dutch painters 
“\jhave made so well known—round, fair, 3 ad rosy, with sleepy* 
eyes of pale blue, bearing an expression of quiet content, almost ` 
Miamounting to apathy. A fei locks of silky flaxen hair peeped 
“ifon under her Flemish cap, and were smoothly laid over. a 
‘fiather hich forehead, where, as yet, no wrinkle’ had jntruded. 
= [She looked like one on whom the ills of life would fall lightly ; 


No. 126. 
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` fill his plate or cup in silence, as.a good wife oug 


QUINTIN MATSYS, 


A eee Sak iet wal only seen by th® ung. 
who would go on in her ovon daite Wats the rs: Such A 
d little praised, yet what Would the | 


f 


Saale from the high road, a little way off, where the int 
blacksmith had wisely placed it, as well to deaden:the noise g |. 
the hammering in his little cottage, as to attract stray customer, |y 


in 


jQ 


as he was, to his meal: The wife, with a quiet smile, watchel }he 
the eatables and drinkables disappear, interrupting him only} ' 
ht; asking 20th 
questions until the first cravings of nature were satisfied. ~ [pes 
- When the blacksmith had finished his meal, he rested his fnio 
brawny arms on the. table, and looked in his wife's face—tha json 
-for the first time broke silence. “I have had a long day’s wors }mo 
Gretchen ; but, that is not a bad thing for us, you know. = 
shave Shod all "the eléctor’s horses. He was travelling, and su} 
none could do it so well as Matsys the blacksmith.” - i a: 
“Tt isa good thing to be spoken well of; but great people do Shot 
aot often notice such felks as we are,” ‘answered the que Li 
tchens ` q RAAE, 
i “The elector need-not be ashamed of speaking of or to #8 tha 
si . P 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 


b fyoniest inan, who owes nothing to any one an ; 
C~ Sayer seen idle,” said the, blacksmith, who was an fades sees ; 
he |-haracter in his y Ys though rather phlegmatic, like the rest of 
[jis countrymen. “But, by the by, working a day in the heat 
a |,fthat same forge makes one feel cold even here,” continued he, 
e |hivering, and glancing towards the half-open door. 
ie | Gretchen rose up and closed it without saying a word. .° - 
of | “You are a good wife, Gretchen,” said’ the blacksmith, lookine 
& ft her affectionately : “you always think of your husband.” ~ 
e | A pleased smile passed over Gretchen’s face. « You know, 
‘n Hans, it. is near the end of October 3 We must begin to have 
el Jorger fires, I think.” : 3 
m. |. “And, thank God, we ‘shall be.able to have them, and also 
u [rarm clothes; for I shall have Plenty of work all winter.. We 
it frill have a merry Christmas dinner, àvife, and Quintin shall 
id fiance and sing, and have many nice things.: But where is little. 
's {Quintin ?” asked the blacksmith, turning round. ` : 
i, | “Here, father!” answered a sweet child’s voice; and a little 
te toy crept from out of-a dark corner beside the hearth, where he 
d {iad remained crouched while Matsys,was eating his supper. “He 
le fras slight, and rather delicate-looking, and dressed in the quaint 
_ {Dutch fashion, which made him appear much older than he - 
fe {really was; and the uncommon intel, nce of his countenance 
jüd not belie that impression. “I am here, father; do you want: 
little Quintin?” said the child, lifting up the long dark, lashes 
from his deep, violet-coloured, and beautiful eyes, which>indeed 
armed the principal charm of a face not otherwise pretty. : 
“I want to know what you have been doing all day,” said 
ceqMatsys, drawing his son on his knee, and kissing him affection- 
th Jately. The boy returned his father’s rough but Toving embrace 
el find then jumped off his Knee, saying, “ Wait a little, father, and 
IN jIwill show you.” ` ; k 
ml He ran to a far corner of the room; the mother looked after 
Sj jhim, saying, “ Quintin often alarms me: he is always etting ` 
Mihear the tire, and working and hammering. When I scold him, 
elhe only-says that he is doing like his father.” ; 
tf The blacksmith burst into a loud cheerful laugh that rung 
Mithrourh the little cottage, in the midst. of which Quintin ap- 
., jbeared, bringing with him two armlets, as he called them, inge- 
W fniously worked in iron. The father took one of them from his 
al jion’s tiny wrist, and put it on his own great thumb, laughing 
H More than ever. “ bv did, you make this clever little article?” 
Ke le 5 Eo 


s Pray do not -be angry, father,” timidly answered the éhild; — 


2 
. 


“And how’ did you contrive to make this pretty little hand 
that fastens the bracelet?” : 3 


o ~ 
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QUINTIN MATSYS, ` ae 
“| «J made it ‘in clay, and then took the shape in suil ang: lh 


soured the moulten iron into it.” PRE ys. «(of 
rule Boy! elever ye hen electing iia | 
| a Hr Paor X C fhe 
pandaan oe whisper to his wife; Quintin at pe a genius |wi 
o day —3 won derful man Fi but we must not te m $0; Test | : 
i ‘make him vain. Bs pA ee ath 
a ee lemak shook her head, smiling all the ene ; and litte {ho 
Quintin, who doubtless heard ever, ‘word, po Sa gai pale by fho 
turns as teod by i ae knee, proud and happy at tle Jw 
iration his work excited. re | 
Stall you what, my boy,” cried Matsys, n you shall come | 
to the forge with me to-morrow ; ‘like father, like son.’ I had ng | 
idea you had eaters ms to eh „good purpose. Let me see: | 
old are you? Iforgetexactly. — : i 
ho Quintin Jal be ten years old at Chyistmas,” said Gretchen; | - 
‘adding, with moistened eyes, “ You Kficw, Hans, he was bora {da 
iust two years'after Lisa—poor little Bisa—and. she would hare {no 
een twelve now.” .” A Aad 2 
The father looked grave for a few moments, but soon recovered litr 
his cheerfulness when, the eager u turned face of his pet Quintin fed 
met his. ‘This one darling atoned for all his departed children; fou 
he had soon become reconciled to their loss, like most fathers; it Jeo 
is only in mothers’ hearts that the memory of babes vanished to | 
Heavep lingers until death. 3 nuke din 
Matsys twisted Mis coarse brown fingers in Quintin’s fair jit 
curls, «and said thoughtfully, ‘ Well, ten years old is. not too | thi 
soon to begin; 4 was a year younger myself when my father {fs 
made me work; to be sure I was stronger than Quintin, and was fhac 
the eldest of a dozen boys and girls.“ But then Quintin shall |ve 
do no hard work, and it will keep him out of mischief, and make fmi 
him learn diligence betimes—always a good thing for a labour- | the 
ing lad. Not but’ what I shall have some gold florins to put by fric 
for him in time; but bad things happen sometimes, God only fof 
knows! However,” continued the blacksmith, ending his long JL 
soliloquy, and speaking louder, “if you like, Quintin, to-morrow {bee 
you shall begin to learn how to be as good a blacksmith as your {let 
father.” j . 5 _ Aw 
& And mey I make plenty of bracelets like thése?” inquired {Gr 
the boy. : : ‘Aas. 
< His father laughed merrily. “ You would take a long-time t] tea 
get rich if you never did anything but these little fanciful things Jarr 
«You must learn how to forge tools, and horse-shoes, and nails; 
“but, continued he, noticing that the boy’s countenance fell “fap: 
this information, “ don’t be unhappy; you shall make bracelet jwr 
now and then if you like, and rings too, if you are clever {to 
enough. And now, go gud ask your mother, what she says ticot 
` this plam” g: i3 : i RS ta 
cS ama quite willing, Hans,” said his wife; “ you know bet wh 


. 
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Aput I'shall often be very lonely without the chi Towera ia 
a is must send him over to pectin sometimes inthe dev? iia 
ig fo Very. well, wife; and now, all being settled, put out the fire 
he {and let. u3 go to rest, for it is long after sunset, and little Quintin 
us {will soon be half asleep here on my lap.” i 

sf | Gretchen kissed her little son, heard him repeat his prayers 

2 }then-undressed him, and laid him in his straw bed. In another 
le [hour thetqursean night bh aves she cottage, ‘and the little 

‘Thouse i ine all sunk into t 
ii which is the sweet reward of labour, : y ei 


IL ; X 
DEATH IN THE COTTAGE. 


n; | “Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a 
ta {day may bring forth!” is.a wise saying, and of mournful im- ® 
ve fnort. ‘The holy man who wrote it knew its truth, and many a 
q rful heart, shrinking from the future, as-well as many a one. 


stricken to the earth when most confident of bliss, have acknow- 
in fledged the same. They are words néver written or spoken with- - 
1; fmt an indefinable dread; for no one living is so happy, or so 
it {confident in his happiness, that he has nothing to fear. 
to Christmas drew nigh merrily. In the blacksmith’s little 
_ jiamily there was nothing but hopeful anticipation.. ‘The tlear 
it biting frost of a Dutch winter had set in, antl all was gaiéty; for 
oo this is an important adjunct of mirth in a country where all 
er [Rstivities are carried on by means of the frozen waters. Gretchen 
a3 flad bought her furs and her gay ribbons; all the Christmas gifts 
livere ready, and the Christmas dinner, provided. The black- 
ke {mith’s wite had finished all her ait es had brought out 
i- }ihe’ great silver cup, a family: heir-loom, the only vestige of 
br friches, and had set.out, ready for the morrow, one or two bottles 
ly of Rhenish wine, as a crowning treat for the Christmas festivities. 
ng Lastly, she brought out the eight carved wooden cups which had. 
W jbeen added at the birth of each child, each bearing the initial 
ur fletter of their names. It was the fancy of an old.relative, a clever 

‘{workman, who had thus enriched the stores of the blacksmith. 
el {Gretchen brought them out one by one, dusted them as carefully 

aif they were to be used, and as she did so, let fall a few quiet 
f0jtears on each memorial of her little ones. Mechanically she 
S jatranced them in order, and then sighing deeply, put them-all 
iy zide, leaving only Quintin’. She then dried her eyes with her 
‘pron, glanced round the cottage to see thit.all was right) and” 
els | Wrapping her warm mantle oyer- her head, went outside the door 
eto watch for her husband and child, for the loneliness of the ` 
Wscottare was too much for her. ` S 
a. Tt was a fine day for winter: there was no sunshine, but the 
t4White snow made everything light and cheerful. The frosty 

i t 


o 
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weather caused the bells of. the cathedrat to sound louder ang 


. the future, calculated how fong it woul 


r 


m 
“thought no longer of the children lost on earth, but. of the ange p 


‘holiday time, and she thought that Matsys had got through his 


« 
QUINTIN MATSYS, 


H 


~ their merry peal rung out as if to drive away all dg 
REE NE. and while Gretchen listened. to then, A 
the mists of: despondency which had gathered over her goul Were, | 
unconsciously to herself, swept away by their influence. . Tp | 
Dutch wife had little or no sentiment in her Sompasition, ya 
she could not help giving way at this moment to fanc: ; 
mother-love alone could have roused in her placid mind. ‘g 
d 
ined to Heaven. , . : “ : 
Sas or reflections then turned towards those left to hens g! 
her husband and Quintin.. She thought of Hans, his diligence | 
and industry, and how he had gone through all the struggles of | 
their younger days, until comparative riches, the fruit of his | 
labour, were beginning tg flow in upon them. Their cottage was | 
as small as ever, to be sure, but still it boasted many little comforts |. 
‘which it had not when they first began life; and all was through l th 
Hans—good, steady Hans! Gretchen never thought how much 
her own careful economy had contributed to keep safe, and spend |: 
rightly, her husband’s earnings. “Then she looked forward to. 
be before Hans micht 
leave off work, and Quintin succeed himin the forge. And the ha 
mother then pictured Quintin grown’ to manhood, and smiled as |: 
she thought of his taking, a wife, and making Hans and herself | 
wr young again on playing with a troop of grandchildren, 
The Slacksmith’s wite was in the midst of these reflections and 
anticipitions when the sound of her husband’s forge ceased. It 
was earlier than usual; but Gretchen was not surprised, as it was” 


fol 
th 
ha 
fig 
bu 


work quicker than ordinary, that he might be at home on Christ- 
mas eve. So she went into the cottage to await his retum, | 
and warm her chilled hands at the fire, which she took care to 
heap up in readiness 'for the cold and weary labourers, for Quin- f: 
tin was now indefatigable at his father’s trade. She waited’ 
longer than usual, but neither came; the short twilight hod. h 
ed away, and it was nearly dark. Still she feared nothing, |“ 


ut sat quietly by the fire. ; ; i th 

‘At last the latched door was burst open, and little Quintin a 

pati in. He hid his pale face on his mother's bosom, sobbing | +y 
itterly. - ! k 

K What is the matter? : Who has vexed my little Quintin!” | ™ 

- said the mother, soothing him. : Tbe 

“No one, mother; no one!” cried: the child anew; “ but they Ta 

told me not te'tell you. ‘“Father——” a fa 

“Where is your father? “Is he coming home?” he 


* will not speak, and he looks like Sister Lisa. That is what 12° 
greghtan dme” R. % 


“Yes, he is ‘coming home—the¥ are bringing him; but hei 


g : ie fink eS 
sens moment some neighbours entered: they were carrying dus 
: | 
= ye N 
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_ THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP, 
nd fans.” as pis rushed to him, 
te j with wild exclamations; but he made no answer, an 

my | got see him clearly for the darkness. They drew retin sey 
e, {snd laid ‘him on the bed. A bricht blaze sprung up in the fire, 
he Jand showed to the horror-stricken wife the face of the dead. 
et penn, sudden and fearful death, had come upon the strone 
ch man in the flower of his vigour and hope. . The blacksmith had 
ie Teen engaged on his usual labours, when the horse that. he was 
ls | shoeing gave him a violent kick on the forehead: he sank on the 
“|ground, and rose up no more a living man. ~ ` 


and flung her arms round him ` 


a 


Ill. 
LIGHT IN DANENFSS. 


| _ It was a mournful Christmas in the home of the widow and 
the fatherless. Until the day of the funeral, Gretchen, passive 7 
afin her affliction, sat by the body'of her husband, holding in her 
to arms her sole treasure, her only child. “She’seemed calm, almost 
passionless ; but her countenance, before so peaceful, was seamed 
with wrinkles that might have been the work of years, and her 
hair had grown gray in a single night. She kept her eyes fixed 
{upon the corner where the dim outline of a human form was ‘ 
seen through the white covering, never moving them except to 
Ñ follow, with intense anxiety, every motion of little Quintin. To 
| the child the scene was not new; he had seen death before, and 
had not feared to behold, and even to touch, the white marble 
iş | Agures of his brothers and sisters who had died ‘since his infancy ; 
oa now he felt a strange awe, which kept him away from his 
| father. ; i 
| . Those to whose hearths death comes slowly, preceded by long 
{sickness, pain, and the anguish of suspense, can little imagine 
{vhat it is when the work of the’destroyer is done in a moment; 
J {when one hour makes the home desolate, the place vacant, the 
heart full of despair. And when, added to.the deep sorrow 
within; comes the fear for the future without, the worldly 
n | thoughts and worldly cares that will intrude even in the bitterest 
‘fand most sacred grief, when that loss brings inevitably with it 
the evils of poverty—then how doubly intense is the sense of 
anruish ! ; z 
|. Thus, when the remains of poor Hans Matsys had been laid 
beside those of his children, and the widow returned to her deso- 
“| late cottage, it was no wonder than her strength and coura 
| failed her. She burst into a flood of passionate grief, to°which, 
2 | her quiet and subdued character had hitherto been a stranger, 
j Tockine herself to and fro in her chair, unconscious, or else heed- 


Hi 


: , Of Quintin’s attempts to console Ler. 4 A 
g| “My child! my child! we have no hope. God hes forsaken 
usi” she cried at last. i 
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"a ot tised to say that, mother, when Lisa died: “yj, |wi 
told a a ‘good, and me God would never forsake me”: {re 
` | aĵ did, I did,” cried the stricken woman; but it is diferet Jon 
now! Oh, Hans, Hans! why did you go away and. Teave Te |i: 
alone, all alone =n y iris isine hims avy 
G ite alone, mother,” said Quintin, raising himself; aig 
AAEE before her with a serious firmness foreign ty) 
his years; “you have me—Quintin. I will take care of you? 
‘And he stretched out his arms to his mother, his ‘face beaming 
with intense affection, and his eyes glowing with thoughts anj 
resolves which even she could not fathom. Hower there wag 
something in the child’s countenance which inspired her With 
hope: she felt that Quintin would one day or other be her ‘stay 
A comfort. eS a ee Se Dae ji 
“ But,” said she, after she and her son had sealed their [29 
mutual love and confidence in a long embrace, “ how are weto { the 
Jive? Your poor father worked too hard to save money, excep {sd 
for the last year; and how are we to find food, now that he'is |m 
no longer here to work for us? You are too young, my poor | che 
Quintin, to keep on the forge; it mas go into other ands, tis 
There is no hope for us: we must staite! T) 
“We shall not starve!” cried the bay, his slight form dilating | 
with the earnestness of his manner as he drew himself up to his |‘ 
full height. “ Mother, we shall not starve! I shall be a man ;2 
soon $ but, until then, we must be content with little. I can sh 
work well even now,? whoever takes the forge will have me to (19 


we 
ki 
30 
ro 


help, I know. ` You can spin, mother, until I grow stronger and hin 
older, so as to be able to get money enough. You told me once, a 


when I-was trying to do something difficult, ‘When there is a | 
will, there is a way.’ Now, mother, I have a will, a courageous | 
one; and never fear but I shall make a way.” ee 
‘New comfort dawned on the widow’s heart; she was no longer 
hopeless as before. The boy who, a few days before, had clung to i 
her knees in childlike helplessness, looking to her for direction, 
advice, and assistance, now seemed to give her the counsel ant 
strength of which she stood in such sore need. It is often so, 
with those who are afterwards to be great among their fellow- SH 
men; in a few days, by sore incident or sudden blow of misfor Fie 
tune, they seem to step at once from childhood to the threshold | T 
of premature manhood. With Quintin this change was not sur ai 
prising ; because his thoughts had ever been beyond his ani his 
partly from the-superiority of his mind even in childhood, 5 tin 
partly because he had lived entirely with his parents, and from | 
Various causes hadowfever associated with those of his own age | 
‘These circumstances had given a maturity to his judgment aud | 
a strength to his feelings which made him, in the foregoing col \ 
versation with his mother, assume that unwonted energy an 
resolutionewhich wis afterwards the prominent feature of bis 
ee Late, and which even then was sufficient to make the ferlom | 


a 
the 
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yidowsexperience a feeling almost approaching to-hone-as jie ° 
i; rad courage and ess.on every:feature of the $e pie 
From that time Quintin was no more a child. H 
" {think it incumbent on him to fill the place of his dead fathers ho 
|went regularly to work at the forge, which had been taken bya 
kind-hearted neighbour, and Quintin’s skill and dexterity atoned 
439 much for his want of muscular strength, that he received 
+ [rages for a boy. These he Tegularly brought home; and no 
E merchant ever told over the gains of his Indian vessels with more . ` 
g delight, than did Quintin count over the few pieces of* silver into 
j {bis mother’s lap. There is a sweetness in the rains of labour 
y which no gifts, however rich, can. bestow; and Quintin often 
| iought that the bread which was bought by his hard-earned 
money tasted better than any other.: It might be that his mother 
thought so too; and when he stood beside her—Quintin now con- 
 fsdered himself too old and manly to sit on his mother’s knee—the' 
; [mile returned to her face as she noticed his sturdy hands and. 
E cheek embrowned by labour, and said he was growing so like 
, flis father. No other eye would have traced the very faint, 
[semblance between the honest bu#coarse features of the poor 
{tlacksmith, and the intellectual countenance of his son. 
| Quintin, after his father’s death, occupied his leisure hours no 
n more with the toys and trifles of his own manufacturing, in 
n {Which he had before so much delighted. He would not waste a 
9 |moment, and as soon as he returned from the forge, he alwhys set 
q [himself to assist his mother in her household duties, suffering her 
, |b do nothing that he thought was too much for her strength, 
a (hich had been much enfeebled b grief.. Quintin was become 
s |è Very girl in gentleness and in domestic skill, for he thought 
-}nothing beneath him which could lighten his mother’s duties. 
He even learned to spin; and during the summer evenings 
Gretchen and her son sat together at their work, often until long 
after the inhabitants of the few scattered cottages around them 
had gone to rest. But Quintin and his mother feared the long 
bitter winter, and worked early ‘and late to put by enough to 
Pet them from poverty during the biting frost of their climate. 
, While they feared and took these precautions, they did not 
despair; for they knew how sorely such a fecling cramps the 
fergies of even a strong mind, and thereby induces the very 
jils which are dreaded. So Quintin’s Hopeful spirit encouraged 
us. mother, and they worked on, patiently waiting until better 
times ‘should come. a 3 


PRAA IV. t 
d 
ei ` -THE GOOD ANGEL. : - 


It was on a cold dreary February day that 2 boy came,through 
the churchyard, where the poor, who had no storied epiapat nor 
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SA. : ited in peace their resurrection from, | ¢ 
white marble shrines, anoite g ah clad, and his face and HE io 
ul 


thinl is face 
Pasis Tie n one with a d. Hew ked slowly, in spite of the 

chilliness around him; for his spirit was very heavy and his Pe 
steps refused to move as those of one who carries a light heart in {per 


his bosom. who was coming from his daily labo, z 


intin Mats E 
drained their little. store, and Quintin knew now, for the firg 


il 
wie her 
i at poverty and hynger were. He thought, in hissim: {ho 

Se SE he AE come round by his father’s grave, an) a 

say lis prayers there, hoping that God would hear them, and | « 

send comfort, Quintin crept rather than walked; for his iy: 

Tittle feet were frozen, and sharp pieces of ice every now and they fhis 
- pierced through his worm shoes. He was thankful to have been | 1 

all day in the warm shelter of the forge; but that made him now [rar 
- Teel more Keenly the bitterness of the cold without. He came | ¢ 
last to the little green hillock which had been watered with so [chi 
many tears; it was not green now, but covered with frozen snow; | 
not soft, but hard and sharp. 3 

The mist of a coming storm was gathering over the church: flike 
yard before Quintin had finished his orisons. The boy could fres 
hardly distinguish the gate at which he entered, and was about fin | 
to depart, when there rose up from a grave which he had not ! is 
befofe noticed a white figure. It was slender and small; and į 
Quintif’s first thought was that an angel: had been sent to 
answer his prayer. ‘He was not alarmed; but knelt down again 
with ‘folded hands, waiting to receive the heavenly messenger. 
But another glance told him that it was no angel that he saw “but | 
a little girl wrapped in white fur, who came timidly to meet him, 

« Will you tell me who you are?” asked she, putting out from 
her mantle a warm little hand, which shrunk from the touch of 


` Quintin’s chilly fingers. : ] 
« My name is Quintin Matsys,” answered the surprised “Pe {she 

' You are very cold, poor Quintin, if that is your name. Give | for 
me your hands to warm them under my furs.” a sai 

- Quintin did so in silence. we 
“Where is your father?” mo 
“Here!” said Quintin sadly, pointing to the grave. “ My fade 
father has been dead a year.” K 
1 


t They tell me that my mother is dead.too, because I never st? 
her now. J sometimes come here to think of her. When xy | tn 
father is angry, I steal out of the hoúse and come here, as I hart 

„< donerto-day. ` No one minds little Lisa.” G ) 

“ Lisa !—is your name Lisa?” cried Quintin eagerly. «I hal 
a sister Lisa once; but she was mudh older than you.” And the i 
boy looked earnestly inthe beautiful childish face of his ne" | spe 
friertd, as if to trace some slight resemblance to the sister he bi) 

lost, but remembered so well. =e 
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i a vo) ns 

w| “I will be your sister Lisa!” exclaimed the little irl. “Tike ` 

e jrou—you look good.” And she sprang u AA a 

e fpulse put her arms round his neck, and kissed him. Quintin 

is jeturned her affectionate embrace, and then asked her more about 

n {per father. He was a painter at Antwerp, and had been livine 
year the villa e for several months—ever since his wife's death. 

v | “And now,” said Quintin, “I must go home. My mother is 

d |i, and I have stayed too long already; but I will not leave you 

t jhere all alone, Sister Lisa ;” and the word Lisa lingered on the 

< |boy’s lips with the fondness with which we pronounce a beloved 

d fame, even when owned by a stranger. se i 

d | “Why did you not tell me your mother was ill? I Jive close 

€ foy; we will go away together directly.” And she took hold of 

x fhis hand and set out. 

t | The two young friends had not gone,many steps when Quintin 

v [umed pale, and sank on a grave. fi 

t | “What ails you, Brother Quintin?” asked the “frightened: 

0 


child. 
j | “Ido not know,” said Quintin faintly. a 

The little girl tried to encourage him; and then, with child- 
like reasoning, thought that sometlilng good would be the best 
resource. She drew from her pocket a sweetmeat, which she put 
in Quintin’s mouth. He devoured it eagerly, and then, looking 
iwistfully at her, he cried—“ Have you another?” But imme- 
¡diately a crimson blush overspread his face.. “I was wrong,” 
aid he, “to ask; but Iam so hungry. Ihave tasted jlothing 
since yesterday.” - ; 

“Not eaten since yesterday!” exclaimed his compassionate 
jittle friend. “ Poor Quintin !—no wonder you are tired! ` And 
your mother—has she nothing to eat?” 

«I fear not indeed—unless some charitable neighbour has 
given her some dinner.” 

Lisa felt again in her pocket, and produced a biscuit, which 
|she made Quintin eat; and then, as soon as he was able to go 
forward, she pulled him on. “I will go home with you, Quintin,” 
Jsid she. “Here is a fine gold piece that my father gave me; 
|we will go and buy some supper, and take it together to your 
|mother. I am very hungry too, and I will sup with you,” she 
added with instinctive delicacy: of feeling, wonderful in a child. 

Quintin yielded to her gentle arguments; and, laden with good 
things, he and Lisa entered his mother’s cottage. She was sit- 
ting, exhausted, beside the fireless and cheerless hearth; a small 
tush-candle in one corne just showed the desolation of the 
| cottage, for they ‘had been obliged to part with oùe thing,afterr 

anotlier to preserve life. The two children entered hand-in- 
ae Gretchen looked. suřprised, but, from feebleness, did not 

a : . 


rem es ete E Oo eer cr ht 


r Sedia 


A T 


«M other, dear mother,” cried Quintin, s have bropght you 
|2 good angel, who has come to save us from dying of hunger. 
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< hild stepped forward and took fier hand. _“ Here,ig. (ja; 
piety for ae let me stay and share`it. : Lam Lisa—ith, yso" 
ist” A , a ee 
imilarity of name struck on Gřetchen’s ear; Ker min 
Ahe ee To diaes and want: she snatched the child 
her bosom, crying out, “Lisa—my Lisa! are you come back tg 
me again ?”. ar ' 
ittle eirl, startled, uttered a cry. Gretchen set her down |- 
janet ‘at her. “No, no—it is not my Lisa!” she said. |), 
wfully. . aee ay, 4 Aror y 
er am vot your own Lisa, but I will try to be,” answereg, tin 
Quintin’s friend, while the boy himself came forward and. ex. hit 
plained the whole. His mother was full of grateful joy. With:, | he 
out more words Quintin lighted the fire, while little Lisa, active. [na 
and skilful as a grown woman, arranged the supper—not, liow:` jiri 
ever, before she had carefully administered some wine and bread art 
to the thankful widow. All three sat down to a cheerful meal ats 
Lisa holding one of Quintin’s hands in hers the whole time, and. st 
watching him eat with an earnest pleasure which prevented her |i 
‘thinking of her own supper, and effectually contradicted her fiji 
assertion that she was very Eungry. Res hor 
“You will not faint again, Quintin,” she said at last. + fhu 
The mother looked alarmed. ‘ What has been the matter with ter 
you, Quintin? . Have you, indeed, fainted fromshunger? My {yoy 
poor%oy ! I thought you told me they were to give you dinner (syn 
at the forge, and therefore you would not eat that piece of bread. |ove 
this mofning ?” s 
“Yes, mother ;, but—but—” said Quintin stammering, “they | hlo, 
forgot all about it. Iwas not so very hungry, so I thought! |ia 
would not come home until after, dinner-time, that——” 
“That your. mother might have it all! My own boy—my fren 
dear Quintin, God bless you! You are husband, and son, and: fwo; 
everything to me,” cried the widow, folding him in a close fofi 


Bi 


embrace. - . ’ C 
Lisa looked on, almost tearfully. “I wish my mother were; g 
here to kiss me as you do-Quintin !” she said. one 


“ Have you lost your mother, poor child?” asked Gretchen, “ole. 
turning towards her. “Then come to me—you shall be my own. |she 
little Lisa.” | {bea 

¥TI am Quintin’s sister already, so we shall all be happy to- fatri 
gether,” cried the pleased child, who would have willingly eve 
stayed, had not the thoughtful Gretchen told Quintin to take her! jis, 
in safety to -her own home. The children parted affectionately, | 4 
and Quintin felt thet Lisa’s loving and hopefurspirit had left 2 Jone 

“good influence beliind upon his own. He went home witli less tepi 
gloomy thoughts for the future; his mother, too, had a happy: ‘Lis 
ook on her care-worn face, which cheered the affectionate bey Jeeer 
He listened to her praises of the sweet Lisa, and bade her good- [was 
night w h a lightened heart. Both mother and son felt the lor 


E] 
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. lJay’s events had shown them that there is no night of so row 
iy ee to which there will not come, sooner or litera brightand 
hoppy morning. . Py 


yp yay s v. 

ea? THE FIRST PARTING. 3 

| |. Two years passed lightly over Quintin’s head, bringing with 

- them much Sappii and little care. It seemed as if the meet- 
ing with Lisa had been the turning of their fortunes ; from that 

i fime friends sprung up for the widow ; ‘and Johann Mandyn 
himself, the father of Lisa, helped Quintin to obtain work with 
the influence he possessed. But He ras poor, and had little sym- 
pathy beyond his art, in which he plac 
tii and Lisa were inseparable in their childish friendshi ; the 
artist's daughter felt no scorn for the blacksmith’s son, for she, 
was too young to think of difference of station. Quintin worked 

Jat the forge, where he was invaluable, and his mother spun; & 

> 


and poverty was no longer dreaded in the widow’s now cheerful 
home. Gretchen became once more the stout, rosy, and good- 
viefs, even the bit- 
terest; and it is:well that it should be.so. A ong-indulged sor- 
<row for the dead, or for any other hopeless loss, would deaden our 
sympathies for those still left, and thus make a sinful apathy steal. 
» [over the soul, absorbing all its powers, an causing tho man 
blessings of life to be felt as curses. As the bosom of ear 
booms again and again, having buried out of sight the dead 
kaves of autumn, and loosed the frost bands of winter, so does 
the heart, in spite of all that melanc oly poets write, feel many 
renewed springs and summers. It is a beautiful.and a blessed. 
ed we live in, and whilst that life lasts, to lose the ‘enjoyment 
it is sin. . ER 
Gretchen’s restoration to peace after her heavy trials was in 
fgteat measure owing to the influence of Lisa. This child was 
one of those’ sweet creatures who steal into our hearts like a 
$i oe of sunshine. Why this was so, it was impossible to tell : 
sie was not clever above her years, nor fascinating through her 
i jbeauty, which then was not cons icuous; but there seemed an 
Jatznogphere of love around her which pervaded everything and 
, (ey one with its influence. It was impossible not to love 
sa, aR 3 : 

A good man once said to liis daughter—“ isit that every , 
jone loves you?” *“T do not know,” iret. the child, ex- > 
cept that it is because I love qverybody.” This was the secret of 

"|, 1s power of winning, universal affection. ` Her little heart 
.feemed brimming over with kind words and good deeds. „She 
_|¥aS never seen gloomy or unhappy, because her whole delight 
 (feltsisted in indulging her love of bestowing pleasure on okera 
3 ; 


, ` 
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Cc 
and therefore she never knew what it was to be sad. “Peoni, | 


k as they will, 
mals ri ites are to be found. Even love—we mean house. 


ily love—need not always be reciprocal af first,” 4 

grand a loving spire though it may seem for a long time 
P ill at last win 

ruitless, will at las ectionate if he or she would be s0 in 


‘ind and aff . 
pouan e Boii beġin by showing love, and a requital will not 


i] us in the end. 3 
Aaina character matured rapidly. If his manly and reso. 
lute mind had wanted anything, 1t was the charm of gentleness, 
and this he learned from Lisa. They continued to call one 
another by the sweet names of brother and sister, and certain 


no tie of kindred could be stronger than theirs. Lisa taught |: 
` Quintin much that the «misfortunes of his youth had prevented 


him from Jearning, so that he no longer lamented his ignorance 


"of reading and writing—acquirements very uncommon in his 
$ promt sphere, but w 


lich his ardent mind had always eagerly 
onwed after. Hig bodily frame grew with his mental powers 


and at thirteen Quintin was a tall and active youth, though | 


never very strong. To say he loved the: occupation which he 
ursued so steadily, and in which he-was so successful, would 
not be true; and here it was that the quiet heroism of his cha- 


racter appeared. Quintin’s heart was not in the forge, andthe - Ji} 


more learning he acquired, the more he felt this distaste increase, j 
But he never told Ifis mother, for he knew that it would detract 
from her happiness, and he manfully struggled against his own 


regrets. 

‘When Quintin had attained his fourteenth year, a change 
took place in his fortunes. The young blacksmith, with the 
native taste which was inherent in him, had worked a number 
of iron rails with such ingenious ornaments, that the purchaser, 
a rich burgher of Antwerp, sent to inquire whose hand had done 
them. Quintin’s master informed lim; and the answer was 
that the young workman should immediately go to the burgher, 


- -who had found him employment in the city. 


e find words tg tell his mother and Lisa t 


A grand event was this in the boy’s life. . He had never seen 
Antwerp, but he and Lisa had often sat together on summer evel: 
ings watching the beautiful spires of the cathedral, while the littl 
girl told him of all the wonders it contained ; for Lisa inherit 
all her father’s love of art. Now Quintin was.about to réali# 
these wonderful sights; and when he got home he could hardly 

: e joyful news. Quinti 
was"too happy tomlotice that, while his mother congratulated him 
on his good fortune, a tedr stood ip her eyes, and that little 
—she still kept the pet name, which suited her low stature an 
child-like manners, thorgh she was, in truth, but little younget) 
than Quintin—locked very sad immediately after the first surpi? 
had passed away. 


1 
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love in return. Itis useless to say, «y |} 


but it is in ourselves alone that the mate. tne 
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| «Will you be long away, Brother Quintin?” asked she, laying ° 


jer hand on his arm. : 

` “Only two or three months; perhaps not that.” ‘3 
“Thrée months seem a long time when you have never left 
ur mother before in your whole life,” said Gretchen mourn- 


Quintin then felt that’ his joy was almost unkind towards these 
dear ones, who would miss him so much. And yet it was such 
a good thing for him to find work at Antwerp; he would be 
well paid, and it was the sort of labour which he liked much 
better than his hard and uninteresting work at the'forze. He 
urged all these arguments, except the last, to his mother and 
Lisa, and was successful in quieting their alarms, and in lulling 
their grief at losing him fora time. He was to leave the next 
morning, for there must be no delay, and the necessary prepara- 
tions in some degree distracted Gretchen’s thoughts from the 
approaching parting. Lisa assisted tod, but her little fingers 
trembled while she tied up the small bundle in which Quintin’s _ 


worldly wealth was deposited. He, good thoughtful boy, though © 


his own heart sank-after the first burst of delight, did not fail 
to cheer them both with merry speeches, telling Lisa that he 
would need a wagon and horses to bripg home his-goods, instead 
of the handkerchief in which they were taken thence, and such- 


1 Jike cheerful sayings—with little humour, but much good-natured 
į cheerfulness. 2 


Nevertheless, when all was ended, and the three sat down to - 
their last meal together for some time, Gretchen’s courage failed. 
She looked at her son; the thought struck her how soon his place 
would be vacant, and she burst into tears. Quintin consoled her. 
He felt almost ready to cry himself; but a boy of fourteen must 
not yield to such weakness, so he forcibly drove the tears back to 
their source. Lisa did not speak, but she changed. colour, and 
several large bright drops slid silently down her cheek, and fell 
on her empty plate. a 

“Come, mother dear,” said Quintin at last, “we really must 
not all look so%very melancholy ; I shall be quite too full of im-- 
portance if you cry over me so much. And I shall be so rich 
when I come home. This will be the best winter We have had 

et. You shall not spin any more, mother: indeed there will 
no need, I shall be so independent. And three months will 
soon pass; Lisa will benear you; and, mother,” he added gravely 
and affectionately, “ you can trust me to be good, to remember 
all you have taught me, aril to love you as much as ever, though 
afew miles away from you.” Bites ie 
_ With such words did Quintin cheer the little party, until the ° 
time came for Lisa to go"home. Her father, absorbed in his 
studies, though loving her sincerely, noticed her but little, and 
was content to leave her often for whole days with the dlack- 
smith’s widow, provided that Quintin brought her home at'dusk. 
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d the children went along fhe oft.: | 
“It jw summer-time; and the a oft.’ | 
rodien way together hand-in-hand. At length the moment for |i 
arting arrived, and how’sad it was, need not be particularly 
lescribed. poked oad h 
C3 t Sister Lisa,” were the last words Quintin 

Tea o not eed and when the door of her father’s hous. 
closed, and he saw her no‘more, Quintin felt more sorrowful 
than he had done since he beheld the cold earth throivn ‘oye 


his father. 


arb Re ed a A 
i QUINTIN’S LIFE AT ANTWERP. 


It was a dull and dreary morning when Quintin set out on his 
journey. He was to proceed on footeto Antwerp; for in ‘thos 
days the poor and middling classes had to look to themsélye 
‘alone for those ‘powers :of locomotion which are now open: ty 
every one.’ In the fifteenth century carriages were almost 
unknown; the solecnode of conveyance was on horseback; but 
the very wealthy, when aged or sick, indulged themselves with 
litters, or with rude wagons; drawn by horses. : But none of these 
appliances of luxury werg for Quintin Matsys; so he set forth 
on foot, carrying his bundle, tied to a stick, over his shoulder. 
With the night had faded many. of ‘Quintin’s brilliant antici- < 
patiCas of pleasure. When he awoke in the morning, and saw 
that thp long drought had melted into rain, and that the dull 
mist rose up from the fields, shutting out from his view the 
‘city of his hopes, he would almost have been glad not to set out. 
At the last moment, when anticipation has vanished into cer- 
tainty, it is seldom that we really feel happy in some pleasure 
long hoped for at last attained. So Quintin felt;:and when he 
-had indeed parted from his weeping mother—when he had lost 
sight of the cottage, passed the forge, and was out in the hich 
road, he thought that if this was the first-fruits of good fortune : 
he had almost rather stay at home all his life. 
-, But the boy had not gone far when the mist®it was. only 3 
summer’s mist, like his. own sadness—cleared away ; the sum 
rose brightly, and the cathedral spires were bathed in its golden 
radiance. They seemed a beacon of future hope to Quintin’s 
now cheerful heart. To a fanciful and enthusiastic spirit like 
his, a mere trifle—the passing of a cloud, the bursting of a sun- 
beam, the sudden carol of a bird—will drive away care, until we 
_ Wonder why we were so heavy-heartéd before; and: this sudden 
_ Susceptibility to Bere, unless blunted by very sore afflictions, 
* is indeed a'great blessing. So it was with Quintin. Encouraged 
by the sunshiue around him, he went: hopefully on his way, an 
before sunset reached Antyverp. wf 
~ The finzt.view ofa great and populous city is always striking. 
But the young’ blacksmith’s mind was naturally of too high 


r 
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< tone to’ feel that stupid wonder with. which such a sight would 2 


|impress:a country peasant who had less intellect than himself, 

intin walked through Antwerp, feeling himself elevated, not 
made lower, by the prandene around him. Thus, when he camè 
into the presence o his future patron, no false shame or. self- 
abasement made him show-to disadvantage the talents he pos- 

sed. The wealthy Herr Schmidt was pleased with him, and 
Quintin: was at once placed with a clever iron-worker in the 


city. . 
The country oath now began a new life, which required all 
his energies. Left almost entirely to his own guidance, he acted 
as became the good boy he had always been, when his mother’s 
eye was upon him, and her precepts in his ears. But he had so . 
Jong. been accustomed to judge for himself and for her, that this 
complete independence was scarcely new to him. His sole regret 
was when, after his day’s work, he returned to his lonely room 
jn a narrow street, and missed the kind face and smile of welcome}. 
when he had to prepare his frugal meal himself, and to eat it 
alone, without those almost invisible cares which a mother, sister, 
or wife’s hand bestows,.and which, though often unperceived 
and unacknowledged, yet sweeten th» food. Then Quintin missed 
also the frarrant breath of country air coming in at his window; 
md while he grew taller, and his mind increased in strength 


_ land acquirements, his brown cheek became. paler, and his frame 
i more slender, through his city life. But Quintin had one grand 


| 


object—he wanted to grow rich, that his mother’s closing days 
might know all the comforts of wealth. Another impuise, too, 
which he scarce acknowledged to himself, spurred him on. “He 
jad grown wiser, painfully wiser, since he had come to Antwerp. 
He then found out, for the first time, the difference the wor d 


| shows between an artist’s daughter and a peat Dlacksmith’s son ; 


that he and Lisa, when they grew up, could never call one another 
brother and sister. Other feelings than fraternal ones never 
| entered: into Quintin’s simple mind; but he could not bear the 
thought of losing his sister Lisa; and the idea of raising his 
position in the world, so as to be ‘able still to keep up the associa- 
tion with her, mingled in his ideas of gaining wealth for his 
mother to enjoy. ; AT OAT 
Quintin was not entirely without troubles, even in his good 
fortunes. His fellow-workmen envied his skill in fancy-working 
in iron, and many a plan was laid to injure the youth in his 
master’s estimation. . They stole from him his tools, complained 
of his overbearing conceit, and accused him of giving a false 
statement of his-age, and representing himself as much younger, 
than he really was, to gain his master’s favour and approbation. > 
This accusation Quintin’s hizh spirit could ill brook. The prin- 
cipal weakness of his character was a want of gentleness, not 
surprising in one of his resolute tempér, for the two qualities are 
seldom combined. He was more tried than ever he hail been at 


sa 
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i here his sole troubles came from‘ without: he hid nong | 
Reo hin, for in the little household all was peace. This last | 
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ion roused him to anger. ae a 
ag ST tell nel” ened the indignant boy; “T would 
not do it for the king himself.. How dare you say so to Tay 
face!” and his eyes flashed with the violence of his feelings, 
His companions saw they had goaded him on too far: they said 
no more that day. Quintin went home, his spirit still ¢ afing 
under the insult he had received, and there was no gentle Lis 
to cast oil on the angry billows of his soul. ‘The poor boy felg 
how lonely he was, and when he had shut the door, his anger 
melted into sorrow; he threw himself on his little bed, ang 
covered his face, while hot tears of vexation, mingled with grief 
burst through his fingers. His spirit was strong; but stil] 
Quintin was only a boy—not fifteen. ; 
Next morning he rose, and went courageously to his work, He 
-was making the iron cover toa well, wrought tastefully in a 
manner which he alone could do, therefore his master had in. 
trusted him with if, and thus caused so much jealousy among 
the rest. When Quintin came to look for his tools, lo! hammer 
and file were gone. He inguired, first gently, then indignantly, 
for them; but his companions could not, or would not, give him 
a satisfactory answer. His anger kindled; but they only taunted 
him the more. d : 
“How will you make your fine well cover without hammer 
or file%” cried one. « i 
“ Heze is a pretty plight for the first workman in Antwerp to 
be in!” said another. 
“ The young genius will never finish his work!” exclaimed a 
third, bursting into a loud laugh. 
“Y will finish it though!” said Quintin, resolutely folding his 


_ arms, and standing before them with a determined air, though 


e 


his face was very pale. “I will finish it, in spite of you all.” 

He turned away, took up the rest of his tools, locked up him- 
self and his work in another part of the establishment, took no 
heed of the-daily taunts which he met with, until the given time 
expired. The master came, and asked for the well cover; it was 
done! Quintin had finished it, as he said he would, without 
hammer or tile. How he poe iphiahed it, no one could tell; but 
the workmanship was inimitable; and this testimony to the 
genius and determination of the young blacksmith may be seen 
to this day over.a well near the cathedral of Antwerp. 


A PA a ` a r 
i a 
VIL 
f: 
DISAPPOINTMENTȘ. 


Lisa’s fears proved true Quintin did not come home for sevè- 
prions, not until mid-winter; and when he did return, his 


e 
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| adopted sister was not there to welcome him. Lisa . 

i%jonate Lisa, had departed with her father for Italy Bam 
before. When Quintin returned, all that he found was a sisterly 
message left with his mother for him, and a lock of hair—one curl 
of the bright golden tresses which he had so many times twisted 
round his fingers in play. Quintin had, indeed, lost his Sister 


a. 

This was not his only disappointment. He had ever been a 
delicate boy, and his constant work while at Antwerp, together 
with the confined air of the city, had injured his health. He was 
long before he would confess this to himself, for he could not 
bear to slacken in his exertions; so he still remained where he 
had abundance of work, sending the fruit of his earnings to his 
mother, and keeping but little for himself. At last his master, 
akind-hearted man, saw the sad change in the boy, who, listless 
and feeble, went about his work mechanically, without a smile or 
ahope. He sent Quintin home on his own horse,*for the boy 
was now too feeble to walk, as he had done on his first entrance 
into Antwerp. And.thus weakened in health, Quintin Matsys 
came home to his mother. $ . 

He had not known of Lisa’s departure, and the closed-up, un- 
inhabited dwelling, as he passed it, gave him a sudden alarm. 
When he learned the truth, it was a bitter disappointment to 
him, for his gentle little playmate had become entwined with 
every fibre of Quintin’s heart. However, his fond mother’s 
caresses were ner reaver to the boy, wo had been^so long 
without them. Illness made him feel doubly how precious is a 
mother’s love. i $ 

Tt was well that Quintin returned home in time; for he had not 
been there long, before a slow fever, the résult of his anxious toil 
for so many months, seized him, and he was many weeks unable 
to move from the bed on which he lay. When he recovered a 
little, he was as feeble as a child. Gretchen watched and nursed 
him as in the days of his ten, only too thankful to be spared 
the one absorbing dread to lose him for ever, she did not think of 
the future. But when Quintin began to feel better; he pined 
over the good prospects his illness “had blighted, and thought 
sadly how long a time must elapse before he would be able to 
follow his trade. ,This idea retarded his gaining strength, and 

ve a painful cast of anxiety to his thin and sharpened features, 
for which his mother could not account. She, thinking of 
nothing but him, had not noticed how gradually the earnings of 
the year had dwindled away; but Quintin often Sal of this. 

One day Gretchen had propped up her son with pillows in his 
chair, and placed him in the warm noon by the open window? 
He looked so worn to a shidow, with his ene hair grown thin 
and straggling, as the liair does in tantinued illness, falling over 
his attenuated face, and his large full eyes fixed with amelan- 
choly gaze on the sky, that his mother could not refrain from 
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‘tears. She turned away; lest Quintin Should see thein;-ang 


busied herself with arranging her household affairs. She dusteg, 


and then, in Ae Sah for more occupation, 
4 i where she kept her money. Many: 
SEs) Lame iteh cast on that little cup; and tie, he 
uncovered it, by an irresistible curiosity, to see how mucli? it 
pees baer piece! Gretchen stood with it in her hand fo 
some minutes, looking reat at the poor remnant of her treg. 
sure, Quintin turned his head feebly round. é i 
« What are you doing: there so long, mother?” he asked, 


the table and shelves, 


His mother closed the cup, but not before he had seen whit 
_ shewas doing. “How much money have you left, dear mother», 


he said again ; “not much I fear.” $ 


To conceal it would have distressed him more; so Gretchen 
. showed her son the remaining coin. ly 


- Quintin’s countenance fell—* Oh how unfortunate I am;” he 
cried, “to have. been ill here instead of gaining money.! | But 
I know I am nearly well—I am sure I can walk now.” And 
he rose, but before he had moved three steps, he fell exhausted 
on the floor. Gretchen rar fearfully, and raised him ; but all 
her consolations. failed to reassure him. Quintin—the brave- 
hearted Quintin—for the first time in his life sank into. despair. 


He had still courage enough to conceal his godliness or his | 
is bed, and į 


mother; but he could not speak, and she Jaid him in 
sang him to sleep, as ehe had done when he was a little boy—not 
knowing how deep was the poor boy’s misery and hopelessness, 
But this feeling could not last long in one of aaah energy as 
Quintin Matsys. “Morning brought with it strength and Rope, 
ioe in the long wakeful hours of night he had thought of a good 


an. i 
“Mother,” said Quintin, when she’ brought: him his plain 
breakfast of milk and meal, and sat beside him, encouraging the 
slight appetite of the sick boy by all those persuasive : words 
which loving hearts so well. know how to use—“ mother, ‘I have 
been thinking of a way to gain money.” i 


“ Eat your breakfast, and tell me afterwards, my dear’ boy,” ` 


said the anxious Gretchen. Quintin did so, and then began 
again to talk. - a i 

“ You know, mother, when I was a child, I used to make all 
sorts of fanciful things in iron. Now, when I was at Antwerp, 
I saw that, in the grand religious processions, there were quan- 
tities of metal figures of saints used, énd sold about the streets: 
Tam gure I could make the same if I were tu try; and the 
people buy such nutabers, and give so high a price for them, you 


cannot think!” And Quintin. half ‘raising himself, rested his | 


elbow on the pillow, and J ked anxiously in his mother’s face.” 
Gretchen smiled cheerful , to patterns bine I think itis 


an excellerit plan,” said she; “ but you must make haste and get: 


e 
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. | trong?’so as to be able to make these figures: > 
i onžious, or you will be longer in recovering.” and do not be too 
Twill promise everything,” answered Quintin; and his Yace 
’ lorewsbrisxhter, so that his mother won y h 
Better he looked, ' Wondered to see how much 
. | Hope is the best physician in the world. Now that Quinti 
[bad something to look forward to, it was surprising ree r o 
, |improved. He was soon able to move about the room, and in a 
jittle time began to make the figures.. His youthful skill returned, 
together with his childish pleasure in the work. Sickness brings 
us back to the enjoyment of simple and infantile pleasures ; it 
> |takes away all the false gloss of the world, and restores our souls, 
jni some measure, to their carly freshness; we feel again like 
childrei—child- ke in our feeb eness, child-like in our enjoy- 
went:of things that seem trifles to others. 

Thus Quintin would sit`for hours, contentedly forming the 
figures in clay with his thin ‘white fingers, that were, alas ! 
incapable of harder work. Then he took moulds of them, into 
which his mother poured the molten metal, as Quintin had done 
in his first essay many years before. At last a number of grace- 
ful little figures were made, at which his proud mother lifted u 
her hands and eyes in admiration. She took them to a kind and . 
honest neighbour, who was going to the grand festival at Ant- 

‘werp; he sold them all, and faithfully brought back the money 
;—a sum sufficiently large to maintain, until Quintin’s complete 
restoration, the widow and her diligent boy 2 


Dts 


VIIL 
CHANGES. 

It is an old and trite saying, how rapidly time sages on his 
fight: sometimes as a relentless, unsparing destroyer, but oftener 
asa swift-winged and beautiful angel, changing, yet not taking 
away, this world’s blessings—making our past sorrows look dim 
in the distance, opening many flowers of pleasure on our way, 
and gradually ripening our souls for the great and glorious har- 
vest of eternity. 

Five years from the last epoch of our story, a young man sat all 
alone in a large cheerful room in the good city of Antwerp. The 
house was in one of the second-rate but respectable streets, and 
through the open windows might be distinguished the continuous 
trampling of feet, and the mingled sounds that rise up from a 

usy thoroughfare. The room where the young man sẹ was 

simply, but comfortably furnished : carved chairs, coarse but full” 
hangings to the windows, and abundance of clean rushes strewed 

over.the floor, showed ‘that the cctupier stood in no fear of 
Poverty. His dress, too, though that of a piain burgher; was of 

good materials, carefully made, and well-arranged. The young 
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z imself was thin; almost spare in figure, and, as far af could-- 
anihin the bending Postare of one thinking deeply, : 
Jara] to be above the common height. His face was not 
aeons but that very want of beauty added to it& charm, - 
because the eye, at first dissatisfied, was ever and anon discover. |j 
ing some new expression which gave unexpected delight. One 
becomes wearied of a handsome face, over which no change flits; : 
it is far better to find out new beauties daily, than gradually to 
lose sight of those which fascinated at the first look. By 
Quintin Matsys—for it was indeed he of whom we speak—haq 
one perfection so rarely seen; that great index of the mind anj 
disposition—a beautiful mouth and chin. A Greek sculptor 
would have revelled in its exquisite curves—sharp, decided ; the 
round, but not full lips, set close together, showing great firmness 
and steadiness of character, mingled with almost womanly sweet. 
ness. And when he raised his head, the dark-blue eyes were just 
the same asin the boy Quintin of old, though now full of grave, fhi 
almost mournful thought. N i 
A great change had come over Quintin in five years. He had 
risen from the blacksmith’s low mud-walled cottage to compara- 
tive riches. He was now the best iron-worker in Antwerp. He 
lived in a good house, had workmen under him, and his smooth 
soft hands showed that he now had no need to handle the ham- 
mer. He walked through the streets of Antwerp a prosperous | 
and mspected man, though still so young; receiving salutations 
from tke wealthy tradesmen and burghers of the place, and 
knowing that his present position was the result of his own 
diliganos, But Quintin had had one great sorrow—he had lost 
is mother. f 
The unlearned, meek-spirited, but true-hearted Gretchen now 
slept in the lowly churchyard beside her husband and children, |" ’ 
She had died not many months before, having seen and enjoyed | ris 
her son’s prosperity, knowing that it was the work of his own | be 
dutiful hands, aided by that blessing of Heaven which ever falls, | ma 
sooner or later, upon patient industry exercised for a holy purpose. | of 
Therefore Quintin fat no violent grief at her peaceful death; } Th 
but when all was over, and her place was vacant in the house 
where all needful comforts had surrounded her in her latter years, 
every hour in the day did Quintin miss his mother. ` 
Often, when in the leisure hours which his raised condition: 
in life afforded him, the young master of the house gazed dis- 
contentedly around on his comfortable dwelling, to which some- 
thing was evidently wanting. He sct down almost cheerless! 
to his plent meals, at which he felt so lonely. Quintin sigh 
efor hi§ mother, or else for some kind sisterly face to smile opp% 
site to him; and then he thought of Lisa, f 
„Since the hour of their parting he had. never seen or heard of 
Me childiah eins Johann Mandyn had never returned. from 
aly; and in those days, to be in a foreign country was as com- 
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j 2 ays 5 
~ Jete a Severance as death itself could occasion. Quinti s 

W tidings of Lisa; even her existence was SE N E 
is memory of her had become like an indistinct but pleasant, 

m. ive years at Quintin’s time of life make such chanres 
in, the whole character, that we hardly recognise one of the 
thoughts and feelings of the past as being like those of the 
` ‘Ipresent. ; : 
aie Quintin had grown up to manhood, with the good qualities 
which his youth promised ripened into happy maturity, while 
adversity had taken away many of those feelings from which no- 
me is free. He was now a high-principled, right-feelin young 
man, guided, but not led away, by.the impulses of an affectionate 
heart. Many of the finer qualities of his soul were as yet unde- 
veloped, though his natural refinement of mind had kept pace 
with his fortunes. Quintin had not yet felt the influence of 
love, though, as was natural, asera youenn] fancies had pleased 
his imagination for a time; but he always discovered something- 
|wanting, and his ideal of perfection was as yet unfulfilled. He 
had, in reality, never felt a stronger love thar. his devoted attach- 
ment to his mother, and his brotherly affection for Lisa, which 
now existed only in remembrance. *Yet the influence of these 
two had assisted in making Quintin what he was. There-is 
nothing so salutary to a young man as the unseen but magic 
‘power of a good mother or sister. It is a shield and safe ard 

to him, on his entrance into the world, to look back upon a-Aome 
where he found, and might still find, a ncarer approack to his 
ideal of goodness than elsewhere. Otherwise he is driven’ abroad 
to seck for what he cannot have at home, and his heart often 
makes its resting-place in some fancied perfection, which soon 

ves delusive. 

Thus Quintin, in all his likings, invariably instituted compa- 
risons with what he remembered of Lisa—what she was, or would 
be now; and his early association with a character like hers 
made his heart grow purer and better, and this high standard. 
of excellence prevented his imagination from being led away- 
Thus was Quintin at the age of twenty. 


IX. 
A MEETING. 


One evening, as Quintin was returning from a chapel in am 
obscure part of the-town, so which he had. gone for the perfor” 
mance of his religious duties, an unforeseer adyertture o redo 
As the small crowd of worshippers passed aldng, one of them, a 

_! female, stumbled and fell. ?The young girl’s foot had slipped 
|} from a stone; and there she Jay, @able to move, and her old 
ane was lamenting over her, and chafings one of the delicate 
" ) ankles, £ 

i 23 
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es age ; 2” inquired Quintin, bending over 
a rie the lisht of his lantern on her face; a T 
stranger, so as to throw ey colourl d full of = 
wasvery beautiful ; ty though a less, an Eio qvomanly ir 
sweetness, like one of Guido's Ma On s fe rise | of 
describe it. The voice which answered, too, was soft and my. | ta 
sical, and thrilled in-Quintin’s heart like a tone heard long ago, | ha 

a Tt is nothing, thank you,” were the few words she said. The Oty 
old woman kept exclaiming loudly in a foreign tongue, of which | w 
the words, “ Lisa—Signora mia Lisa!” struck Quintin s ear, iN 

“ Lisa! Is. your name Lisa?” asked Quintin in the same | jp 
words he Ind used so.long ago. ¥ : Ast 

“Yes, it is Lisa!” answered the wondering girl. : 

t But are you my are my Sister Lisa?” cried the young 

an, forgetting himself in his eagerness. ; 
= “J am indeed!” she cried, bending forward and looking fixedly 

‘at him; “if you are Quintin—Quintin Matsys.” 2 

~- Quintin’s first joyful impulse was to press his adopted sister - 
to his. breast, as in old times; but he restrained himself, and only |m 
took the two hands.which were stretched out to him, holding Se 
them in his, and kissing them ate times. 

_: “You have not quite forgotten, Quintin 2” th 
. “Nor you Sister Lisa?” were the first questions that passed | he 
between them; and then a. strange silence fell npon the two, | co 
who, had they thought of such a meeting an hour before, would | ay 
havevfancied their subjects of conversation inexhaustible. Í th 

“ And your mother, Quintin?” asked Lisa at last. af 
. He did. not answer; but the light fell on his sad face, and the | £ 
girl guessed the truth. in 
- "TY had not thought of that,” she cried, bursting into tears, and | w 
affectionately taking. Quintin’s hand. Another silence ensued, | jy 
and then they spoke of changes. 

“Things are strangely altered, when I did not know you, | b 
Lisa, as you passed me to-night.” v 
- “Nor I you; but that. was no wonder, you are so changed,” | w 
said the girl, looking at him intently. : i to 

“ Were you thinking of.the poor blacksmith ?” asked the young | ay 
man, almost mortified. ; al 

.“ No, indeed,” cried Lisa, blushing deeply at what she thought | 1o 
had pained him—“no, indeed; I only thought of my bro la 

Quintin.” h 

“And are you not changed, Lisa? Are you, indeed, the | s} 
same?” And with a sudden thought he Nit her left hand:. 
‘there was no ring there. Quintin feltrrelieved; but Lisa had not | hy 
noticed-his movement, and answered him frankly and earnestly. | k 

“Indeed, Quintia, Iam not; I have never forgotten old times; | 4) 

you will always be the same to your’sister.” ir 
_ A dearer word than sister-just flittedacross the young man's l t 

thought, but he said nothing. The surprised Italian nurse now | a 

drew near, and a few words from Lisa explained the meeting: | b 
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mhe young girl rose to go home to her father’s house, which was" 
not far distant ; but her steps were feeble, and she was Hee ra 
jrust much to Quintin for support. Their young hearts were fyll 
‘of happiness as they walked together through the desolate streets 
talking of olden days, of their united childhood, of all that had 
happened to them since, of her who had been asa mother to both. - 
They spoke of the dead with loving regrets and gentle sadness, 


which rather spread a holy calm over their present joy than 


took away from it. And so they went to Lisa’s home together, 


in the sweet reunion of their childish affection; and the quiet - 
stars looked down upon them, as if rejoicing in their*happiness, 


x. 
_ LOVE AND ITS SHADOWS. 
A few weeks passed, during which Quintin and Lish constantly 


‘met. ‘They could not break through old ties—why should they? 


So they visited together their parents’ graves in the old church- 

rd, and talked over their first meeting; then went to ‘look at 
the poor cottage, and retrod the patii+from thence to Lisa’s former 
home, the last walk they had taken together; and then their 
common faith was a bond of union. In short, love—first, deep 


. and true love—stole into the hearts of Quintin and Lisa before 


they were aware. It was but the sudden ripening of the’strong 
affection of ‘their youth. ` They ceased “to call one. another - 
“brother” and “sister,” or, when they did, it was with a shrink- 


| ine consciousness that these names, dear and tender as they were, 


were not those that lingered. in their hearts, though unac- 


knowledged. 

How the discovery was effected each to the other, they pro- 
bably could hardly tell themselves. ‘Their yet unrevealed love 
was likea well-tuned harp, of which the lightest breath or touch 
would awaken its harmonious chords. And that breath, that 
touch, did come at last, and they were made happy by the sure 
and certain ‘knowledge of each other’s true affection, Lisa's 
nature was too frank and generous idly to sport with Quintin’s 


| love, or to deny her own for one of whom she felt a just pride ; 


and when Quintin Matsys asked if he might one day call her not 
his sister, but his wife, his own beloved and true- earted wife, 
she did not say him nay. 5 k 
And now the young man had to ask boldly for the hand of his 
beloved. This required all his courage; for-Johann Mandyn was 
known to be a harsh and irritable man; aril even Lisa, who wis 
the sole object which divided his affection with his art, had little 
influence over him. He was not_2 man of great genius ; his 
talents were just sufficient to make nim perceive this deficiency, 
and probably his temper was ‘imbittered by’ this cause. Yet his 
beautiful and soothing art had a charming influence over his 
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on him like a spell, and to it he oweg | 
all the better and more refined qualities of his nature. He liy 


within, and for his pictures; everything in ‘the world outside hg 


-tunes in a manner which 


er da had need of all his love, and all his remembrance of 


i arm his heart when he sat waiting for the painter jp, | 
he Audia ‘It was a large old-fashioned room, and the light | 
from above'gave it a mysterious cast. - Oppostta to the youn 
man hung a dark Jooking painting, from which cleamed out the 
wild fierce head—it was that of a fallen angel, and the fixed eyes 
followed him -round the room, as he fancied, with a threatening 
aspect. He closed his eyes, and pictured Lisa’s sweet face, but 
stil the dark image pursued him. l 
~ At last Mandyn entered the room. He was a little man, with 

` sharp thin features, and bright black eyes gleaming from under 


bushy eyebrows. Ee wore a dark velvet cap, which he was |- 


accustomed, in the energy of his solitary thoughts, or in earnest | 


* conversation, to twist in all directions upon his bald head, giving 


an 
#] 


a wild and sometimes ludicrous air to his countenance. |do 
At his entrance Matsys rose: The old- man came and stood |an 
opposite to him, with his hands folded behind his back. $ he 
< Yöu are an unusual visitor here,” said he. “ Have you been | Th 
admiring my picturés? But. I forgot; you do not care about |M 
such things.” ae | Baa 
Quintin muttei2d some vague compliments. At another time | on 
he would better have expressed the warm feelings with which he | 
regarded art, as every higher mind must do; but now he thought į th 
only of his errand, and with hesitation explained the reason why 
he came—his hopes, his love, and: his worldly prospects. {yo 
The old painter listened in silence ; but a convulsive twitching | ) 
. of his thin lips showed’ that he was not insensible to the young | Wi 
man’s words. ` : | 
“Does my daughter love you?” ‘he asked at length in a sup- (j th 
P tone. l Hal 
“Yes,” said Quintin simply and truthfully. | to 
“She has told you so?” cried the father in a passionate voice; ~ 
. “then she must learn to forget her love, for she shall never be } su 
come your wife.” Ja 
Quintin turned pale. Why not {—have you anything to urge | 
against me? You can lay no crime to my charge. I am honest: | p: 
Yam rot poor? „^ s E | Be 
s De yon satma eh my poverty t” exclaimed the ane ` 
painter. - “ Nevertheless, though I am poor, no daughter of mune 
shall ever wed.a worker inrvile metala t t 2 i 


Thé'unfortunate $oung man compressed his lips together in de 
rong emotion. It was a sore struggle between pride, ange T 
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A 2 . 
and love; but he repressed his passion, and answered calmly, ` 
#Js that your sole reason ?” ’ : d} 
“It is,” answered Mandyn, his wrath a little lulled, andsup- 
prised at Quintin’s firmness and command of temper. “I-have 
{nothing to complain. of in your position, your prospects, your 
character; but you are, in fact, only: a blacksmith—an iron- 
worker; and my Lisa, my beautiful Lisa, is an artist’s daughter 
—worthy to be an artist’s wife, and such she shall be.” 
A pang shot through young Matsys’ heart at the idea, and 
then his features relaxed into a less‘ troubled expression. “She 
js so young still,” he said, “you will not marry her to ahy one 
Jagainst her will? IfI have no hope, do not make Lisa miserable 
bysuchaunion.” ` . ` ; 
| :“Iwill not,” answered the father. “Ilove her too well: she 
shall have free choice. . I am sorry for. you,” he continued, and 
his softened feelings. made him take the young man’s hand 
| jkindly.. :“ I like you—I always: did; but:you are not a painter; 
: jand my child shall never marry any but an artist.” 
; |. Quintin wrung his hand and went out. -As he threaded the 
; {passages of the house with lingering steps, his eyes glanced: 
- [round in search of his beloved. fe was not disappointed: a 
| door opened suddenly, and Lisa appeared. She looked aomi 
| {and blushingly up to. him, but Quintin could not speak. He 
‘held fast the hand she laid on‘his, and turned his face away. 
They stood thus for some minutes, until Lisa said, “I knew it! 
My father is angry: we have no hope!” ° a eke y 
“Do not say so, Lisa—my own Lisa! If we are certain of 
| one another's love, we can never. be hopeless.” a 
Lisa shook her head. Poor girl! she knew her father better 
than Quintin did. 
“You do not. know how strong love is,” passionately urged the 
|youns man. “Love can bear anything—can do anything! 
h, Lisa, Lisa! only say you will not give me up, and then you 
will see we are not without hope!” 5 
| “I will not give you up, Quintin; you know I love you,” said 
. | the simple-hearted girl, her truthful soul beaming in her ores 
1 “but I will never disobey my father, who has always been d 
} to me until now.” È 
“I do not ask you: I would not! There is no happiness for = 
such unions. .Only say you will not marry another—not yet— ` 
| and I am content.” ? OAA aie 
- Quintin’s hopeful courage communicated itself to his com- 
: | panion. Her confidence rose she knew not why; ,and the lovers 
parted, not in despair, but in patient expectation of better things. 
“I dare not see you often,” said Lisa as she bade him fare- s 
well; “hut you know I shall not change,” PEE i ae 
“I know it,” answered Quintin, “sand I do not fear. Lisa, 
1 | dear, you will—you shall be mine yet! Patience and “hope. 
; | There is nothing impossible to love like ours.” =. = 
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xI. : 
THE STRONG HEART TRIUMPHS. 
` Quintin. had spoken truly. This last and sorest disappoint. 


: d roused in L Pa) 
ae ape ey but which was not surprising in 2 cha 


ike his, He would not relinquish his beloved Lisa, the frieng 
i «it childish days, the sister of his early affections, the objec 
of his manhood’s strong and ardent love. They clung: together 
as those do who are left alone in’ the world without near tj 
and parting was not to be thought of by them. Still, there wa 
but one chance for their union, and this Quintin determined, 
come what would, to.accqmplish. 


sh iced 

Johann Mandyn had said that his daughter should wed m 
artist, and‘an artist Quintin resolved to be. His mother, for | 
whom alone he had sought the comforts of riches, stood in need — 
of them no longer, rnd they were valueless in gaining Lisa for — 


his bride. Quintin determined to relinquish everything for 
Lisa; his home, his profita¥ie trade, his comforts; and to quali 


himself, by patient and arduous study, to be a rival to Johann 
Tandya bin Tis touse, his furniture— 
everything that he could convert into money, to maintain himself ` 


_Mandyn himself. He sold his shop, 


durirtr his studies ; left Antwerp, and went to Haarlem, keeping 


his destination and intention secret from every one but Lisa, | 
‘The old painter heard of his departure; wondered, pitied him, 
almost relented ; but then his eye fell on the pictures with which — 


‘his room was hung, and he doubted no longer. 


“Jt is a glorious thing to be an artist!” cried the enthusiastic 


old man. “None but a painter is worthy of my Lisa!” . ~. 


Meanwhile Quintin established himself at Haarlem as pupil to 


an artist there, and dilirently began his studies.. [His progress 
was rapid; for love lightened his task, and, though he knew it 
not then, he was following the bent of: his own mind. His soul 
_ Was that of a painter: this predilection had shone forth through- 
* out his whole life, when, through a sense of duty, he worked at 
a trade which he did not like. His genius only wanted some 
» strong motive or happy incident to call it forth in fortunate 
exercise, and his disappointed love offected this. Still, the early 
path towards art is toilsome and difficult, and Quintin was often 


discouraged ;' but love, like faith, can remove mountains, am i 


there are no obstacles invincible to a scrong and loving heart. 
» Ashe advanced i his studies, the young rnan’s whole soul 
“became absorbed in his art; not that he loved or thought of 
Lisa less, but the awakened powers of his own mind, and 


new-kindled p tions ~c“the beautiful, gave him intens < i 


pressure. He was Kke a man who had found a treasure in what 


thougfit was a desert to be passed through. He now love 
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tart for its own sake as well as for Lisa’s, and al S 
harsh father for pu wnemquereble will. Most dorenve, her 
= Jt was with a delicious sensation of conscious $ 
| patient conquest over difficulties, that Quintin Maker vowel 
| fis first picture. Many talk of the vanity of genius, self-suifi- 
| cient, thinking itself above everything. But it is not so. With- 
{out a certain consciousness of innate talent, a man would be 
unequal to: any great attempt; his very soul would sink within 
him, thinking of his weakness and inferiority. As well mighta 
lovely woman look daily in her mirror, yet not be aware of her 
|heauty, as a great soul be unconscious of the powers‘with which . . 
| Heaven has gifted him; not so much for himself, as to enlighten 
Jothers—a messenger from God himself, with a high and. holy 
mission to perform. Wo unto him who abuses that mission ! 
| Quintin Matsys was not vain, but he felt a noble satisfaction ` 
lin himself and his work. His whole life had been a lofty ; 
} struggle against difficulties. The last and greatest he was now a Ses 
surmounting ; but he had x to wait. He was too proud to 
{come before Johann Mandyn’s eye anytl-ing but a superior 
artist; so, during a long season of unwearied perseverance did 
Quintin toil. Now and then he sttvetly visited Antwerp, and 
| received the sweet assurances öf Lisa’s affection and encourage- ` 
f ment. Her woman’s heart swelled with delicious pride in him 
who possessed its deepest feelings, and every new triumph of his 
was sweeter to her than, perchance, even to Quintin himseif. 
| At last the young man had become a paifiter, and 2 great one. 
| He returned to Antwerp, and went openly and boldly to Mandyn’s 
house with his last and best picture in-his hand. The artist 
| was out; but Lisa came, surprised and doubtfully, to meet the - 
; | stranger, and was greeted: by her lover, who, with his counte- 
nance full of joy and hope, showed her his work. It was a 
| household group; simple, life-like, and painted with that minute 
fidelity to nature and magic light and shadow for which Matsys? 
pictures are remarkable. ` 5 
| $ Lisa looked at it long and fixedly, and then turned her bright 
face, radiant with happy pride, to her lover. “Quintin, my dear 
| Quintin, you are indeed a painter!” was all she said; but it was 
| the swectest praise to him. read 
And now they thought of the discovery to her father, how it 
| should be effected.. Their happiness was almost like that of 
_ | children, and in the exuberance of their mirth the imagined a 
| playful trick. The old painter had left on the easel his darling 
Picture of the fallen angels, the same which had styuck Quintin’s 
excited imagination in the last momentous ‘interview whish hag, 
influenced so strongly his whole life. The young artist now - 
took'a brush, and painted on the g T limb of his former 
imaged tormentor a’ bee, with such sill and fidelity, that Lisa’s 
Jo a laughter, as she stood by Quintin’s side, was irrepres- 
} sible; ` ° 
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c ee will surely be deceived,” snid she as they both departeg 
pi the studi, leaving, Quintin’ re there, out of sight, : 
if and Lisa was right. j tenis 
ne oe li insect on my icture?” cried he, tfying tọ | 
brush it away ; then discovering the clever delusion, he hastily l 
called his daughter., “ Who has done this? said the old man, 

A bright colour rose on the girl’s cheek, and a happy smile 

fitted about her mouth, as she answered, rs It was an artist, | 
3 father, who has brought that.picture for you.” j ; b 

Mandyn looked at it, arid. could not conceal his unfejoned 
admiration.* “It is a noble picture—a beautiful picture!” he - 
cried. “ Where.is the artist {—what is his name?” ` : 

` «u Quintin Matsys!” answered the young man himself, entering 
‘at the door, and standing modestly before the father of Lisa. 
< You—you!” exclaimed Johann Mandyn; “ have you become |} 
a painter? Where have you studied? Is this your work?” í 
* “It is indeed ; I painted it at Haarlem.” — . 

The old man’s pesoi eyes searched his countenance; but 
there was no room‘for doubt in the young man’s ingenuous |. 
though self-possessed look. He gazed at Quintin, then at his — 
dauehter; and then went: vf to the former, and seized both his — 
hands. With eyes full of tears, and in a broken voice, the old | 
painter cried, “ Quintin Matsys, you are indeed a great artist— ‘hi 

: greater than I. You are worthy to marry my Lisa: take her, | bi 
and Göd bless you!” : 

And Johann Manâyn went out of the studio without saying 
another word. pat: TRE 


XII. 
WEDDED LIFE. 


Quintin and Lisa were married, though not immediately ; for — 
the young painter loved. his betrothed too well to suffer her to © 
share the necessary difficulties of the struggle which must always | 
be endured before fame and prosperity crown the toils of the | 
seeker after’such.’ But this struggle was: not of long duration 
with Quintin Matsys. His evident talent, his unwearied per- 
severance, and, it might be, the little rontance mingled with his 
story, soon won for him friends’ and patrons. As soon as 


Quintin felt that he need not dread the future, and that the | by 
present was free from difficulty, he wedded his beloved Lisa, | a 
and brought her to a cheerful home, not luxurious indeed, but | w 
- far removed from poverty. And Liss gentle spirit needed no | be 
hore åd constitute, Her happiness. To be the Patient, devoted | . 
wife, looking up to her husband as thg model of all that was high } a 
and noble; Keeping his household in order, that nothing might ym 
trouble him; surrounding iim and all about him with a mantle ; 4 
of petiect eve een hid from every other eye, almost from het | a 


_ own, anyi slight failing which might obscure his character— | 
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hastiness produced by his intercourse with a world or taal 
i smooth—this was Lisa’s daily life. orld not always 


|" Te is needless to say theirs was a blessed home; not perfect 
K a what òn earth is perfect? but still as. near to Aven ail ed 
_ (complete in happiness, as an earthly home can be. Perhaps, too 
the sorrows 0 Quintin’s youth made him feel more deeply the 
quiet happiness of. his mature age. To one who has been lone 
travelling through a desert region, how sweet is eyery little 
flower that he finds. on his path ! Quintin and Lisa had not ; 
_ }married in the first bloom of youth and hope, expecting to find 
[earth a paradise, and wedded love a thornless rose. Their heartse 
were matured even beyond their years, and therefore they grew 
old together, daily loving one another the more, with a dee 
earnest, household love, far stronger than in their earlier you 
they, could have conceived or pictured. Children sprang u 
ground them; and Johann, their eldest son, his grandfather's 
darling, bade fair to be a worthy follower in the art which both 
_ [his immediate progenitors had delighted in. 
| The life of Quintin ‘Matsys as a painter is well known. He’ 


[was one of the most extraordinary men of his time, when art 

Iwas in its infancy, and when the sasrs of Michael Angelo and 

_ {Raphael had yet scarcely risen. Matsys’ style was peculiarly 
[his own—he followed no school, imitated no master. Nature and 

his own mind were his sole guides. In general, he did not 

follow the higher style of art, but contented imself with pict- 

ing simple nature as she showed herself to his loviag eye- 

| Quintin never left his native city, nor visited Rome, nor’ studied 

| the antique. Had he done this, several judges have declared 

{ihat he would have become the noblest painter that his country 
ever produced, so great were his natural powers. His pictures 

Jare little known in England, with the exception of one at 

- | Windsor,“ The Misers,” which is universally esteemed and lauded. 
|In his latter days Quintin painted an altar-piece for the noble 

| cathedral of Antwerp, which still remains there as a testimony 

. | of the powers of his genius. Our own Reynolds visited it, and 

was struck beyond measure with this work of the blacksmith of 

Antwerp. The cold, cautious Sir Joshua, who seldom gave way 

| to admiration or enthusiasm for any but his grand idol, Michael 

, | Angelo, was heard to declare that this “ Descent from the Cross,” 

3 by Quintin: Matsys, was a wonderful picture at that early age of 

j art, and that some of the heads were executed in à manner - 

worthy of Raphael himself. Higher praise could scarcely have 

| been given by any one. . -° KS : 

| < Quintin and Disa descended the vale of tife.together,” slow] 
and peacefully. Johann Mandyn died, having gained his wis 

j 2 seeing his Lisa an artist's wife, as she had been an artist’s 
daughter, though this wish „had béemsaccom lished in a manner 

| Contrary to all his expectations. Quintin’s Urigin casg no Shade 

| over his good name in the world’s eye, or in that of his gathers 
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claw. The blacksmith’s son, had nobly and successfully fou h 
Ew T fortune; and it was.no shame, but a glory to him, to | 
ised once been poor. Johann Mandyn himself ae nowled 
this: and Quintin. and his wife never passed by the lowly home 
of his youth—the cottage and the forze—without a thrill, not ot 
discontent, but of pleasure. Many and many a day, wlien they 
saw their children playing about the two graves—now, alas) 
three—in fhe ghurchyard which had witnessed their first meet; K 
` @ did Quintin tell over again to the attentive little ones that oi - 
story, and Lisa ressed closer to her husband’s armies she felt 
how justly proud she was of the. noble and brave heart which 
` had ired through all—trium hed over all. ; pi. 
We have now traced Quintin M ataya tlirough the trials of his 
youth, and the cares of. his manhood, to the settled calm of his 
middle age. As after a,stormy morning there often ‘comes 
season of peace, and stillness, and sunshine, so in many Instances 
do the sorréws of early life lead to a happy old age. May-it he 
so to all those who have struggled, and do struggle, often with — 
‘a weary anda fainting heart!. But the reward, though itseem | 
` long delayed, must come at last. There is no storm:so great ` 
that a true, courageous, and loving heart.cannot live through, 
- and, it may be, prove conqueror at last. Let this be the moral |. 
of Quintin’s simple history; let it encourage the feeble, bring | 
hope to the hopeless, and excite to energy the despairing. The ; 
most Helped of Providence is he who helps himself; and he who. 
shrinks ‘from disaster*in coward fear, or sinks in listless apathy, 4 
is not worthy to go.through, but must fail in the ordeal. To all | 
on earth should this watchword be precious—Despair not ; endure 
all things : for to him who fears God, and loves his brother man, 
life can never be without hope. : 
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SELECTIONS FRON SHAKSPEARE.. “4 (7) 
- = T 
MERCY. : Ñ 
"s À 3 . SEAS ; : KON : 
THE quality of mercy is not strained;  _ , {Š 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven , ` €= 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; t 
It blesseth-him that gives, and him tat takes : 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown: 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway: + 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; ~ 

It is an attribute to God himself; +s 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy season’s justice.. Therefore, man, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach-us all to render 

' The deeds of mercy. A O 45: teepaueiats 
Merchant of Venice. a 3 7 


9 
No ceremony that to gresf-anes ‘longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, ~ 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe; 
= ppecome them with one half so good a grace 
No, 127. Bors 1 
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Dn es ie 
e As mercy does. Ifhehad been as you, | 
and aH as he, you would have slipt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 
— Measure for Measure. mS ak 7 


r 
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HUMAN LIFE. ` 


Arı the world’s a stage, 
_ ‘And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 
‘And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
‘And shining morning face, creeping like. snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then the lover, y 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow : then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation . 
Even in the cannon’s mouth: and then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
- With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
` Full of wise sawS and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part: the sixth age shifts 
‘Into the lean-and slippered pantaloon, 
_ With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
_ For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles ii his sound: last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, : 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. . 
-—As You Like It, ` ; 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
eet in this petty pace from day to day, i 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools - ee 
The way to usty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
«That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no mare! itis a tale ` 
Told by an idiot, full aang and fury, 
Signifying nothing. € 
Sts 3 + 
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POWER OF MUSIC. | 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank | f 

. Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the nicht 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 

- Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings,” . 

. Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannoș hear it. 


` (Enter musicians.) 
-Come, ho l'and wake Diana with a hymn; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistrpss’ ear, ` 
And draw her home with music. 
Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lorenzo. The reason is, youn spirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, > ; 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud- 
Which is the hot condition of their bloed— ` 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, =- > 
` Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, ' 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
| -. Let no such man be trusted. 
| —Aerchant of Venice. 


If music be the food of, love, play on; - 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, | a p 
- The appetite may sicken, and so die. a“ ~, 9 A 

That strain again! It had a dying fall: - 

Oh, it came o'er my.ear like theri south 


- That breathes upon a bank of violets, - , SPE 
: Stealing and giving odour! 2 
$ Twelfth Night, aE ’ À 
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k ; OUTWARD SHOW. X 


the outward shows be least themselves; _ 
d is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 


So may 


- Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 


What fatal error, but some sober brow 

Will bless-it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

Wow many cowards; whose hearts are allas false 
As stgirs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

‘The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ;-_ 
‘Who, inward searched, have livers.white as milk? 
‘And these assuine but valour’s excrement, . - 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
‘And you shall see ‘tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle i/nature, 
Making them lightest that wear mst of it : 

So are those crispéd snaky golden locks, 

Which make sych wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often knowi 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull tlfat bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To.entrap the wisest. i 


_—Merchant of Venice. 


Well, come, my Kate;. we will unto your father’s, ` 


Even in these honest mean habiliments ; 

Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor: . 
For ’tis the:mind that makes the body rich; ` * 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour. peereth in the meanest habit. - 


. What! is the jay more precious than the lark 


Because his. fedthers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the,cel 


` Because his painted skin contents the eye? 


Oh no, good Kate; reituer art thot the worse 
‘For his poor furniture and mean array. 


—Taning'of the Shrew. + ‘ 
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FORGIVENESS. ` ` 
> NRS ` 
Oliver, WEN last the young Orlando parted f i 
~ He left a promise to AN again p Pia 
Within an hour; and, pacing through the forest, - 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, ° 
Lo, what befell! He threw his eye aside, ` 
And mark, what object did present itself! _ 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with ace, 
_ And high top bald with dry antiquity,  .- 
A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping.on his back; about his neck ~ 
A treen and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly y 
Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself, 
And with indented glides did slip away , 
Into a bush : under which bush’s shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawmygdry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir; for ‘tis - 
The royal disposition of that beast 


To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead: : aa 
This seen, Orlando did approach the men, > 
And found it was his brother—his elder brother. > 


Celia. Oh, I have heard him speak of that same brother; 
And he did reckon him the most unnatural 
That lived ’mongst men. 
oli. And well hë might so do, 
For well I know he was unnatural. ' 
_ Rosalind. But, to Orlando; did he leave him there, 
Taod to the sucked and hungry lioness? 
‘Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purposed so ; 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
` And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him. ` 
'—As You Like It. ; $ 


: EXILE.. _ l 

Duke Senior. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, ` 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet _ 
‘Than that of painted pomp? Ara not these woods 
More free from peril than the envzous coyrt? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam— ` 
The season’s difference. As the icy.iang, : 


a. 


` 
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e And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
- «Even till I shrink-with cold, I smile, and say— . 
This is no flattery: these are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
‘Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
‘Wears yet'a precious jewel in his head 
‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. - 
Amicus. I would not change it.. Happy is your Grace 
- That can translate the stubbornness of fortune Hae 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style! — i 
Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 
And yet-it irks me, the poor Barnet fools— 
Being’ native burghers of this desert city— . 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 
1st Lord. . ʻo Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at-that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more’usurp 
Than doth your brother, that hath banished you. 
- To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Lid steal behind him as he lay along: 
Usfder an oak, Whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the whick place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, . 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
_Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase: and thus.the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, > 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting: it with tears. as : 
Duke S. But what said Jaques? 
` Did he not moralise this spectacle? ; 
Ast Lord. Oh yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream +- 
“ Poor deer,” quoth he, “thou makest a testament, 
4s worldlings do, giving thy sum of more _ 
To that which had too much.” o Then, being alone, - 
Left and abandoned okis velvet frjends; < i 
Tis right,” quoth hé; “thus misery doth part. 
The fux of company.” Anon, a careless herd, 
panor the pasture, jumps along by him, 


= ` 
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And never stays to greet him. “ Ay,” uo 
“ Sweep on, you fat and greas: carlin = Taaues, 
*Tis just the fashion. Wherefore do you look > 
Upoh that poor and broken bankrupt there?” ES 
: Thus most invectively he pierceth ‘through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life; swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and, what’s worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 
Duke S. And did you leave him in this contemplation? . 
2d Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. - - 
Duke 8. Show me the place ; ; 
I love to cope him in these sullen fits, i 
For then he’s full of matter. ‘ 
|—ds You Like It. 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits? 
Are, to a wise man, ports and happy havens; ° 
Teach thy necessity to reason tits; ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee ; 
But thou the king.. Wo doth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase hònour, - > ` 
And not the king exiled thee ; or suppose i 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, > 
And thou art-flying to a fresher clime., 
Look ; what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou goest, not whence thou comest. 
Suppose the singing birds musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence strewed; 
` The flowers fair ladies ; and thy.steps no more 

* Than a.delightful measure ora dance ; 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 

‘ The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

| —King Richard II. ti Erti 


. VIRTUE NOT TITLES. 
Bertram. Bur follows it, my lord, to bring,me down 
_ Must answer-for your rising? I know*her well; > 
She had her breeding af my father’s charge. = = , 
A poor physician’s daughter my wife! Disdain - | 


3 


N 


Rather corrupt me êver! à RA Hy: 
King. *Tis only title thou disdain’st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, ~- 


` 


` 
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t, and heat, poured alf together, =“. 
found distinction, yet stand oif 
ifferences.so mighty: ifshebe . 
$ as is virtuous oh what thou dislik’st, 
A poor physician’s daughter), thou dislik’st 
Of virtue for the name: but do not so: 
Bas From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is Tonified by the doer’s deed: 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
` Ts good; without a name: vileness is'so:. 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair; 
In. these to nature she’s immediate heir; 
And these'breed honour; that is honour’s scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honours born, _ 
.And isnot like the sire. Honours best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers: the mere word's a slave, 
Debauched on every tomb; on every grave, 
A lying trophy, and asGft is dumb, 
‘Where dust and damned oblivion is the tomb . 
Of honoured bones indeed. What should be said? 
If thou canst like this creature as a maid, > 
I tan create the rest: virtue and she 
Is Mer own dowef; honour and wealth from me. 
—Al's Well that Ends Well. : 


if 


. Of colour, weigh 
Would quite con 


GRIEF. 


I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in q sieve: give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, ; 
But such a one.whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father that so loved his child, 
` Whose joof her.is overwhelmed like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience; . 
Measure his wo the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every: strain for strain; ` 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 
~ In every lineament, branch, shape, and form, ; 
If suċh a qne will smile, and stroke his beard ; ; 
< Cv¥—sorrow, wie! and hem when he should groan; 
^ Patch grief with proietba; make misfortune drank 
With candle-wasters; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will g: TARTES Sean 
But there is no Suh man. For, brother, men 
Con counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
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Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, à 
Their counsel turns'to passion, which before 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage, ` 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, ` 

Charm ache with air, and agony with words: l 
No, no; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience = ” 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; ` 

But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 

The like himself:. therefore give me no counsel: ` 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement., pais 

| —Much Ado about Nothing. ` ; 


CHEERFULNESS., 


Antonio. I xoLD the world buteas the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. . i 
Gratiano. $ Let me play the fool: 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; ` 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
` Than my heart cool’ with mortifying. groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? hs 
Sleep, when he wakes? and creep into fhe jaundice ,°, 
By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio, 4 
T love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; 
There are a sort of men, whose visages ° 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, _ 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, “I am Sir Oracle; 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!” ; 
Oh, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise ; 
For saying nothing; who, I am very sure, . ` 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. * 
T'll tell thee more of this another time: 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
- For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. : 
| Merchant of Venice. ; RN Ma a 
“ue ` BY . ` 


2* O FEARMOF DEATH. 


Ax, but to die, and go we kow not, where. : 
'To lie in cold obstruction, and torot; ` ^ 


This sensible warm motion to become 
75 5 : : 


> 


` 
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y _ A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
E To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside | 
¢ * In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 
‘ To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
Rnd blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world, or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts. 
Imagine howling! Tis too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
* That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Cán lay on natute, 1s a aradise 
To what,we fear of death. 


Measure for Measure. . ` 


r 


A LOVE OF LIFE 
Be absolute for death; either death or life | ¢ 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life— 
T£ I do lose thee, I do lose a thing : 
That none but fools would keep: a:breath thou art 
(Servilo to all the skiey jafu, i 
hat dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death’s fool ; 
_ Foy him thou Iqbour’st by thy flight to shun, 
Aw! yet run’st toward him still. Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st, 
Are nursed fy baseness. Thou art by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Ofa poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly fear’st ; 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains } 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not: 
For what thou hast not, still ¢ ou striv’st to get; 
And what tliou hast, forget’st. Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou art poor; 
For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads tliee. . Friend hast thou’none; 
For thine own bowels, which doccall thee sire, 
e The meré effusion of thy proper loins, -~ 
- To curse thé gout, serpigo, and the rheum,s y 
For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth nor 
-o age; Ge e 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaining on both: for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
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Of palsied eld; and when thou art old, and rich x 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty; 
To make thy riches pleasant. What’s yet in this 
annan sei name SENEI Yet in this life: 

~ Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death 
That makes these odds all even. hc onan Se 


—Aeasure for Measure, . 


LEGAL JUSTICE. ` 


Angelo. WE must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. ™ 
Escalus. ; Ay, but yet > 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, . - : 
Than fall, and bruise to death. Alas! this gentleman, 
Whom I would save, had a most noble father. . 
Let but your honour, know A 
(Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue) 
: That, in the working of your own affections, _ 
Had time cohered with place, or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of your blood Q 
Could have attained the effect of your cwn purpose, ° 
Whether you had not, some time in your life, y 
Erred in this point which ‘now you censure him, 
And pulled the law upon you. : 
Ang. "Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus ; 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life 
May, in the sworn twelve, havea thief or two , 
Guiltier than him. they try. What’s open made to justice, 
That justice seizes. What know the laws, Á 
That:thìieves do pass on thieves? "Tis very pregnant, “ 
The jewel that we find, we stoop and take it, f ‘ 
Because we see it; but what we do not see, 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 
You may not so extenuate his offence, 
For I have had such faults; but rather tell me, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
_ And nothing come in partial. Sir; he must die! ` ? 
Escal. Well, Heaven forgive him! and’ forgive us all! > 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall: 
Some run from brakes of vice, ‘arid answer none ; 
And some condemned for a fault alone, =. 5 


—Measure for Measure. 7 


1 


` 
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t AUTHORITY. ` 

z © Couzp great men thunder. — 
As Jove himself does, ISa would ne'er be quiet; . 
For every pelting, petty officer ` 

-Would use his heaven ior een oer sap 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven! 
Thou rather with thy sharp, sulphureous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Thon the soft myrtle. Oh, but man—proud man! 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ‘ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy: essence, like an angry ape, i 
Plays such fantastic trjeks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 
Would ail themselves laugh mortal. 

—Mcasure for Measure. 


Thou hast seen a farmers dog bark at a beggar, 

And the creature run from the cur?—There, 

There thou mightst behold the great image of authority : ` 

A dog’s obeyed in office. i ae bh, 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; | 

Nokes and furred gowns hide all. Platësin with goid, i 

And éhe strong larce of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm ¢t in rags—a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
—King Lear. 


a. ; i a 


WOMAN’S LOVE 
Julia. Ox, know’st thou not his looks are my soul’s food?. | 


Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 
* As seck to quench the fire of Jove with words. . 
Luectia. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire; . 
But qualify the fire’s-extreme rage, 
Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 
Jul, The more thou dam’st it up, the more it burns; 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course is not hiddered, - : 
* He-inakes sweet fausic with the enamelled stones, S 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 3 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And 'so by many, winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
een let me go, and hinder not my course. 


e 
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` -Y'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 4 
And make 2 pastime of each weary step, 
‘Till the last step have brought me to my love; "22 
And'there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

~ A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 


—Tico Gentlemen of Verona, x 


Duke. There is a lady, sir, it Milan here, 
Whom I affect; but she is nice and coy, 
And nought esteems my aged cloquence: - 
Now, therefore, would [-have thee tomy tutor ` 
(For long agone I have forgot to court: 
Besides, the fashion of the time is einga) 3 
How, and which way, I may bestow. myself, -` 
To be regarded in her sun-bright aye. - : 

Valentine. Win her with gitts, if she respect not words: 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, EE 
More than quick words, do move.a woman’s mind. 

Duke. But she did scorn a present tliat I sent her. 

Val. A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her: 
Send her another ;:never give lier o'er; - 

For scorn at first’makes after-love the more. _ 

If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you, 

But rather to beret more love in you: 

If she do chide, itis not to have you gone; 

For why, the fools are mad, if left alone, 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 

For, get you gone, she doth not mean awaz: 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.» ~ 


WOMAN’S DUTY. 


Fy, fy! unknit that threatening unkind brow ; 

‘And dart not scornful-glances from those eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads; 

Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 

And in no sense is meet or amiable. 

A woman moved is like'a fountain troubled—. ; 
. Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of bedtity. ; ou? 

And while it is so, nong so dry or thirsty ~ . } 

Will deign to sip, or touch ong drop of it. 

Thy husband is thy Jord, thy 1ifé, thy keeper, 

Thy head; thy sovereign; one that cares for thee > 


And for thy maintenance : commits his body i 


` 


` 
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—Taming of the Shrew, 


“Commit the war of white and damask in 
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o 
inful labour, both by sea and land; 

Te a the night in storms, the day in cold, 
-While thou liest warm at home, secure and saie ; z 
‘And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true, obedience— 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such 2 woman oweth to her husband; _ 
-And when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
‘And not obedient to his honest will, : 
What és she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 
I am ashamed that women are so simp! 
To offer war where they should kneel zor peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
‘Where they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 


Unapt to toil and trouble in the world; 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 

Should well agree with our external parts? _ 

Come, come, you frowérd and unable worms! 
‘My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

‘My heart as great; my reason, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown. 
But now I sec our lances are but straws ; 

Our strength afweak, our weakness past compare, 
That seeming to be most, which we least are. 
Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot ; 

And paca your hands below your husband’s foot: 
In token of which duty, if he please, 
My hand is ready—may it do him ease. 


ADMIRATION. 


ALL tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights ` 
Are ‘spectacled to see him, Your pratling nurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry, te 

While she chats him: the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram about her reechy neck, ; 
Clambering the walls to eye him, Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are smothered up, leads tilled, and ridges horsed, ‘i 
With variable dòmplexions—all agreeing -° rare 
In earnestnes$ to see him: seld;shown famers 

Do press among the popular throngs, and puf 

To win a vulgar statii :% our veiled dames 


Their nicely-gauded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
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. Of Phoebus’ burning kisses : such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever wod who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human powers, SATIE 
And gave him graceful posture. 
—Coriolanus. 


RUMOUR. 


I Fox the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 

The acts commenced on. this ball of earth ; 

Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 

The which in every. language I pronounce ; 

Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while’covert enmity, é 

Under the smile ’of safety, wouilds the world: : 

And who but Rumour, who but only I, =; 

Make fearful musters, and prepared detence; 

Whilst the. big year, swollen with some other grief, 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant, War, 

And no such matter? Rumeur is a pipe, 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, À í 

That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads— 

The still discordant wavering multitude— ` 

; Can play upon it. te 5 
—Henry IV. Part IL. Sp 5i 


SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 


Ox God! methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a-homely swain ; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now; l 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 

. How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will tinishi up the year, -` 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the time: 
So many hours must I tend my flock, 
So many hours must I take my rest, 
So many hours must I contemplate, . A 

_ So many hours must I pork myself’. Sees 

So many days my aves ave been with young, a 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean, 

So many months ere I shali stear the. fleece ; 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, ` 
Passed over to the end they were created, ~- 


15 
` 
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Y rine white hairs unto a quiet rave. 
| : Ne Hote a life were this! How sweet—how lovely! 
| "Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade . 

+ To shepherds looking on their silly. sheep, 

` ‘Than doth a rich-embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
Oh yes, it doth; a thousandfold it doth. 
‘And to conclude—the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, — 
All whicli secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed, _ š 
When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 


—Henry VI, Part JIT. 
. a 


en 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Trxe-hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he pos alms frr oblivion, : 
A great-sized monster of ingratitude’s:._ 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
ASdone. Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour brizht; to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, - 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 
For honour travels ina strait so narrow, - 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, ` ' 
That one by one pursue; if you give way, - 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthrisht, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost: 
Or, like a gallant horse, fallen in first rank, : 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, a 
O’er-run and trampled on: then what they do in present, 
Though less than-yours in-past, must o’ertop yours; 
For time is like a fashionable host, í 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles, 

c And farewell gos out sighing. -Oh, let not ‘virtue seek ., 

* Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty; wit, : 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, ‘charitf, &re subjects all 
Po enyious and calumniating time. 

ae and Cressida, y 
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OPPORTUNITY. ` 


TERE is a tide in the affairs of men, : 
x Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life ` na 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat : 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. es 
| Julius Cesar. ; SR 
ORDER. : i 
‘Tz heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, g 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order : R 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthroned and spliercd 
Amidst the other; whose medicinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of plaaets evil, 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check, to good and bad.: But when the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, oe 
What plagues, and what portents! what mutiny ! 
What raving of the sea! shaking of.earth ! : 
Commotion in the winds! -frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate ~ _ r 
The unity and married calm of states . 
Quite from their fixture! Oh, when degree is shaked, 
Which is the ladder of all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogeniture and due of birth, 
~ Prerogative of:age, crowns, sccptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but derree away—untune that string, : 
And hark what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their- bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, ` P 
, And the rude son should strike his father:dead: ^. 
Force should be right, or rather right and wrong 


iÀ 


t (Between whose endless jar justice resides) , 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too: | 
Then everything includes itself in power, ə 


Power into will; will into appetite ; = 


` 


AJ 
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ras tite an universal wolf, 
7 So Bate econded with will and power, 
© Must make perforce an universal prey, , i 
‘And last eat up himself. - 
—Troilus and Cressida. 
‘ADVICE. re he 


E thou blest, Bertram, and succeed, thy father 
Ta manners a in shape; thy blood and virtue 
Contend. for empire in.thee, and thy goodness - 
Share with thy birthright! Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be-able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be checked for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. ; 

Als Well iat Ends Well. 


t e CONSCIENCE. 


Wuar stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? - 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
—Henrn VI. Part II. A 


Give me another horse! bind up my wounds! , 
Have mercy, Jesu! Soft: I did but dream. 
O coward conscience, how dost thou. afflict me ! 
The light burns blue—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fear! Myself—there’s none else by. 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here?) No. Yes, I am. : 
Then fly. What! from myself? Great reason—Why? 
Lest I revenge—What? Myself on myself? 
I loye myself. Wherefore? Tor any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
‘Ohno. Alas! I rather hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 
Iam a villain. -Yet I lie; I am not. 
Fool, of thyself speak well.. Fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale; , ; 
| every tale condemns me for a villain! PV TES 
Perjury, perjury, in the highestclesree— ~ ° 
“Murder, stern murder, jn the direst degree— 
All several sinsr—all used in each derree—. 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty! 
I shal despair. There is no creature loves me; 


Cal 
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And if I die, no soul shall pity me: .- > 
Nay, wherefore should they? since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. =~ re 
—King Itickard II. : ent j 


, INGRATITUDE 


Brow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind ` 
.__ As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although. thy breath ‘be rude. 
Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : the 
Though thou the waters warp, eas 
Thy sting is not so:sharp > 
- As friend remembered not. 
.—As You Like It. Beats ET 


~ Yet you that hear me, : 

This from a dyiny-man receive as certain : 

+ ‘Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, ` 
Be sure you be not loose; for those you.make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from you, never found again ° 
But where they mean to sink ye. 

—Ilenry VII. 


Heavens ! -have I said the bounty of this lord! 
How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants’ 
This night englutted! © Who is not ‘Timon’s? vie 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is Lord Timon’s? 
Great Timon’s—noble, worthy, royal‘Timon’s? _ 
Ah! when the means are gone, that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made: 
Feast won—fast lost; one cloud of winter showers, 
These flies are couched. 
—Timon of Athens. i 


Like madness is the glory of this ie pace F 

> As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root: - n 
We make"ourselves foo:s, to disport ourselves ; 
And spend our flatteries, to drink those men, 
Upon whose age we void it up again, ° | | à 
With poisonous spite and envy. Who lives that’snct 
Depraved or depraves? Who dies‘that bears 7 


`~ 
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€ (A 
ar, ot one spurn to their graves of their friends’ gift?” 
i 4 Po nd ear, those that dance before me now = í 
s Would one day stamp upon me. It has been done; ` 
“ Men shut their doors against the setting sun. e 


-iig wo 
PICTURE OF A FOP. 


Bur I remember, when the fight was done, . : 
When I was-dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathléss and faint, leaning upon my sword, - 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new-reaped, `; 
_ Showed like'a stubble land at harvest-home : 
He was perfumed like milliner; 
And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
$ * A pounĉet-box, which, ever and anon, , 
He gave his nose (and took’t away again ; 
Who therewith aigry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff). And still he smiled and talked: . 
And as the soldiers ‘bare Gead bodies by, : 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse: » 
Bejwixt tlie wind and his nobility. ~~" 
With many holiday and lady terms ERS 
He questioned me; amongst the rest, demanded . 
My prisoners.in your majesty’s behalf. 
I then, all smazting with my wounds, being cold, 
To be so pestered with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answered neglectingly, I know not what ; 
He should, or should not: for he made me mad ` 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-eentlewoman 
: Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark!). 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth = * ; 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; 
And that it was igreat pity, so it was, 
This villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had déstroyed 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 
A He would himself have been a soldier. =° . 
—Henry @¥. Part L +. Miedo 


4 f 
KINGLY RESERVE. 
> ; 
HAp Iso lavish of my presence been, 
a common-hackneyed ain the eyes ‘of men, 


A 
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So stale and cheap to vulgar company, ` 2 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, . , 
Had still kept loyal to possession, a) 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 9 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
By being seldom scen, I could not stir, 
But, like a comet, I was wondered at; s 
That men would tell their children, “This is he 3? 
Others would say, “ Where? Which is Bolingbroke?” 
And then I stole all courtesy from Heaven, 
And dressed myself in such humility, J 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. - 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new ; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen, but wondered at; and so my state, ` 
Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won, by rareness, such solemnity: 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and rash*savin wits, 
Soon kindled, and soon burned; carded his state ; . 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools; 
Had his great name profane with their scorns; 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand thè push -. > 
Of every beardless vain comparative; 
Grew a companion to the common strects ; > 
Enfeoffed himself to popularity ; ` 
That, being daily swallowed by men’s eyes, 
They surfeited with honey, and began ; 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 
So, when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June— < . 
Heard, not rerarded ;. seen, but with such eyes, 
As, sick and blunted with community, ° 
Afford no extraordinary gaze, 
Such as is bent on sun-like majesty, ” 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes ; 
But rather drowsed, and hung their eyelids down, 
‘Slept in his face, and rendered such aspect 
As cloudy men use td their adversaries’; a 

. Being with his presence glutted, gorged and full. ha ° 
And in that very linc, Harry, stand’st tlou; 2 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile participation; notan eye a 

; But is aweary of thy common sight. rer 

‘—Henry IV. Part I. : 7 
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c “BLESSING OF SLEEP. 


poner pentier p, 

f soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
see no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And.steep:my senses in forgetfulness? 7 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing nigh 

Than in the perfimed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Oh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
Tn loathsome beds, and Jeav’st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common “larum bell 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast | 
Seal up the'ship‘boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of Zhe winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them: 
With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 
Tit, with the hurly, death itself awakes? -` 
Carfst thou, oh, partial sleep! give thy repose . 
To tne wet sea-boy in‘an hour so rude; Så 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. . 


—King Henry IV. Part II 


A PART FOR EVERY ONE. 


- .. True: therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; . 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a Roope kingdom. i 
Théy-have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 


Whith pillage. they, with merry march, bring home 
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| To the tent-royal of their emperor p 
. Who, busied Hh his majesty, sae kes 
The singing masons building roofs of gold; ~ r 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; : 
The poor-mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; ` 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale . ii 
The lazy yawning drone. 1 this infer, 
That many things having full reference 
To one concent, may work contrariously; < 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark; . on : 
As many several ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh streams run in pne self sea ; 
As many lines close in the dials centre ; 
So many a thousand actions; once afoot, qei S 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne . 
Without defeat: a 
—King Henry V. 


A` 
CEREMONY. 


AxD what have kings that privates have not too, _- 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? .- “> 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? N 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 
- Oh, ceremony, show me but thy worth! ` 
What is the soul of adoration? 
Art thou aught else but place, degrec, and form, _ 
Creating awe and fear in other men? . ` 
Wherein thou art less happy being feared 
Than they in fearing. 3 : 
. What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poisoned flattery? Oh, be sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! : 
Think’st thou the fiery fever will go cut | 
With titles blown from adulation t 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
Canst thou, when'‘thon command’st the beggars knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
+ That play’st so subtly with a king’s Tepose; = 5° 7 
` Tama king that fird thee ; and Í know x 
l "Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
` The sword, the mace, the crown impeyial, 
` The enter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, a 
The farced title running ore the king, rOy 


: a) 
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e ‘The throne he sits on, nor the tide of p mp. 
Tliat beqts upon the high shore of this world ; Í i 


Xo, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
- Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly’ as the wretched slave ; 
Who, with a body dilled, and vacant mind, fowl 
Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread ; < 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell; ; 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps ia Elysium; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year, 
With profitable labour, to his grave.: 
And, but for ceremony; such a wretch, é PTSTA 
Winding ùp days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
- Had the fore-hand and-vantage of a king... ig 
—King Henry V. $ 


VANITY OF HUMAN POWER. 


Wolsey. FAREWELL, a long farewell, to all my greatness! ! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth - s 
tie tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

Anil bears ‘his blushing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls,.as Ido. I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys ‘that swim on bladders, 

This many summers ina sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my-depth: my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now has left me, .. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must-for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and gory of this world, I hate ye; ~ 

I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 

Is that. poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! ` 
There is, ‘betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That-sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, ;. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And wher he falls, he falls like Lucifer, ; : 

Never to hope again. j P ESEIA 

—King Henry VI." a ; a k 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 


‘And——when I am forgotten, as I shall be, - 
and sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention - 
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-Of me more must be heard of—say I taucht thee: z 
Say Wolsey—that once trod the He of glory, F 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— ^? 4 
Found thee a way, out'of his wreck, to rise in; . 
-- A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
“Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me! 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. - 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. G 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, ; 
To silence envious tongues. ` Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if,thou fall’st, oh, Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king; : 
And—prithee, lead me in: = 
‘There take an inventory of all I haye, : 
, To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all ; 
I dare now call mine own. Gh, Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age ` 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! , 
—Ibid. : s 


EVILS OF WAR. ° 


Sıxce then my office hath so far prevailed, 
‘That, face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted ; let it not disgrace me, 

Tf I demand, before this royal view, ` 

What rub, or what impediment theyre is, 

Why that the naked, poor, and mangled PRACE, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this Best garden of tife world, 
Ou; fertile France, put up her lovely visage? 
Alas! she hath from France too long been chased; 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry,cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned, dies: her hedges even-pleashed, ° x 
= Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, n 

Put forth RER wigs: her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the coultez rusts, is 
That should deracinate such savagery : i, 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth ~ 
rae al 
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” c 
c i slover, 
- ‘The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
- -Wanting the sc the, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness; and nothing teems 
” But hateful docks, rough niaes, kecksies, burs, 
Losine both beauty.and utility.: ; 
‘And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 


Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, oe ; 
t 


i 
t 
i 
i 


so our houses, and ourselves and children, 
Tave lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our. country ; 
. But grow, like savages—as soldiers will 

That nothing do but meditate on blood— 
To swearing, and stern looks, diffused attire, - 
And everything that scems-unnatural. 

—King Henry V. G ; : 

= « 


SECRET OF POPULARITY.. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 
That.all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. -i 
The present eye praises the present object: . 
Then. marvel not; thou, great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; ` 

- Since things immotion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might; and yet it may asain, 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 
And case thy reputation in thy tent; ~ 
Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. F 

—Troilus and Cressida eh ; 


a < QUEEN MAB — 7 


a SHE comes, 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

_ On the fortfinger, of an alderman, e. 
Drewn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie afleep: 
Her wagon-spokes made of,lon: pinners’ legs ;: 
The cover of the-wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces of the smallest spider’s web; — $ 
The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams; j 
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Her whip of crîcket’s bone; the lash of film; ) Par 

Her wagoner a small gray-coated gnat, - . - 
Not half so big as around little worm 2 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid; aie = 
Her-chariot is an empty hazel-nut, ` : = 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, ' 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. X 
And in this state she gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love; 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream-on.court’sies straight; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees; 
O'er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier’s nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit; 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s taii, z 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 5 
Then dreams he of another benefice; © 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldiers neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

` Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon . | 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes; _ 
And, being thus irighted, swears a prayér or two, 
And sleeps again. ees ree 

—Romeo and Juliet, 


` 


SUICIDE ° 


$ 
i 
4 


To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, | 
Or to take arms against a, sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? To die—to sleep— 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we‘end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die—to sleep; 
To sleep !—perchance to dream !—ay, there’s the rub; 
` For in that sleep of set what dreams may come, 

When we have shufii2d off this mortal coil; 2 

~ Must gire us pause: there’s the respect, 3 
That m<kes calamity pf so long life: ° à 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, _ 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, -~ 
The insolence of office, and the spurns R 


Po] 
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4 i y as s z -à 
° «That patient merit of the unworthy takes, ; 1:77 i 
-Vhen he himself might his quietus make PE 
“With a bare bodkin f- yeng wou. frels bear, i«i, i 
~ Toʻeroan and sweat under a wery lite, ery Be Ss i 
But that the dread of something after death. - i A! 
That undiscovered.country, from whose bourn -: ; 
~ No traveller returns) pone the will, i 
‘And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others thit-we know not off i 
Thus conscience does: make cowards of us all; ; ; 
And tkus the native hue of resolution . 
Ts sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
` And enterprises of pront pith and moment, 
“With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
—Hanle, ` 2 
eee op 


1 


cRESOLUTION. 


WHEREFORE do you op? why look you sad? i 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought: | 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: ; Í 
Eu stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Tkrébten the threatener; and outface the brow 
Ofbrareing horror. So shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow.their behaviours from the great, 
ot Grow great by your example, and put;o1. : 
a he dauntless spirit of resolution. -7 
Away, aud glister like the god of war” .* + 
When he intendeth to become the field’: ~~ 
Show boldness and aspiring: confidence. 
—King Jolm. 


jů 


POWER OF KINDNESS. Es 
Enter ORLANDO, with his sword drawn. A 


Orlando. FORBEAR, -and eat no more. : “~ i) 
Duke S: What would you have? Your gentleness shall force’ 
More than your force move us to gentleness. ; i 
- _ Orl: I almost die for food, and Yet‘me have it. 
_ Duke S. Sit dowh and feed, and welcome to vuz table. e~ 
Orl. Speak you'so gently? Parton me, I prar you. 
I thought that all things had been savage here ; 
- And therefore put-T on the céuntenancd tel 
Of stern commandment. But whate’er you are, 
dhat in this desert inaccessible, 4 
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Under the shade of melanchol bough 4 
i. Lose and neel the E ioc of time; 
If ever you have looked on better days ; t 
If ever been wherbtbells have knolled to church: ~. 
=i If ever'sat at any gow man’s feast ; ane 
| . Tfever from your eyelids wiped a tear, ts 
And know what ‘tis to pity, and be pitied; 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be: 
} In the which hope'I blush, aad hide my sword. 
—As You Like It. ahh ; 


f 


SONG—MORNING. ` A 
-~ Harx—harF! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arize, 
His steeds to water at those springs . „~ . D 
On chaliced flowers that lies; ee 


And winking Mary-buds begin - PA 
; To ope their golden eyes; < 
i With everything that pretty bin: _ 
My lady sweet, arise; ~ i 

; 7 Arise, arise! 
| — Cymbeline. : 


FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. pe 
_ Is all the counsel that we two have.share’;7 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that w2 noki 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us: oh! and is all forgot %, 
All school-days’ friendship, childhood. innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, * i 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, ‘sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
= As if our hands, our sides, voiceszand minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
. Like to a double cherry, seeming~parted? 
<~ But yet a union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries, moulded on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart : + 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, , 
Due-but to one, ‘and crownéd with one crest. ~ 
vu,“ Anil will you rend our ancient love,asunder, 9 
Tojoin with-mefl in scorning youx“poor friend? 
It is not friendly, "tis neg maidenly :. 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
RAR Though I alone do feel the injuiry.. s 
{n Midsummer Night's Dream. ` : 3 
a y 7 as a 09 


ar 


a 


~~ 
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N. A Ba arnt bh : 
“=~ wis too young that time to value her ; 

-But now I know her. If she be a traitor, 


re "Ww I: we still have sl¢pt together, 

bee Hos ‘aan instant, learned, n!“yed, ate together; ; 
‘And wheresoe’er we went ike Juno’s swans, = ou 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. i 


—A: You Like It, : 
f PA i: . t 
_. PREDICTION. 
ag v . > 
. œ THERE is a history jn all men’s lives _ 
~: ‘Riguring the natureof the, times deceased : . 
The which observed, a qa any, prophesy, 
- With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which in tueir seeds, 
>. > Auw weak. beginnings, lie intreasured. 
_—Kiny-tenry 1 F. Part HL. ees : 


‘ 
-A MASQUE 
; Enter Iris. | 
Iris. CERES, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas | 
Of wzeat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy sey mountailis, where live nibbling sheep, é 
And fict ;;eads thatched with stover, them to keep; . A! 

Th banknrith-peonied and lilied brims, 
~ 4.*-~ Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, | 
To make en nymphs chaste crowns; and thy broom groyes, 4 
Whose shacow the dismissed bachelor loves, tang e j 
$ 


Being lassdorn; thy pole-clipt vineyard; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile, and rocky-hard 
Where thou thyself dost air,: the queen 0’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thea leave these; and with her sovereign grace, 4 
Here on this.grass-plof, in this ve place, i l 
To come and sperbe her peacocks’ fly amain ; A : 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. — 


Enter Ceres 


Ceres. Fail! many-coloured messenger, that ne'er 
„ Dost disobey the piega Jupiter; “ Tm 
- Who, with thy saffron wings, upoan my- flowers _ 
Diffusest honey-di reshing showers; ` 
. And with each end of thy Slue bow dest crown 
« My. bosky acrés; and my unshrubbed down, ` 
Rich scarf to mypetnd earth, . Why hath thy queen 
Summoned me hither, to this short-grassed green? 


> >a] : 
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{ "Sf Ve > 
y awis. A contract of true love to celebrate ; hee 
| And some donation freely to estate PAS 
|; On the blessed lovers, 
| Cer. . Hi, hest queen of state, ; N 
| Great Juno comes: T k ~w her by her gait. : 
IF ` Enter Joxo. i 

* Juno. How does my bounteous sister? Go with me, -i 
D To bless this twain, that the 7 ma: prosperous be, 
And honoured in their issu, { Se : 
y \ maa 


\ 


r. 
| A Song. ji F 5 D “7 
. Juno. Honour, riches, marria blessing, ST 
Long continuance, And inéseasing, a 
Hourly joys be still upon youn 
| 


_ Juno sings her blessingson y d. _s- aN 
Cer. Earth’s increase, and foison7 enix SoS 
- Barns and garners never m => / xire 
ik. Vines, with clustering Faches fowing; 
Plants, with goodly bu den bor——z; 
ae Spring come to you, at she farthest, 
In the very end of harvest! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you; 
| Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


= 


Ferdinand. This is a nist majestic Y-sion;and ““) ~~ 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold Í in 
' ‘To think these spirits? ey foe 
Prospero. Spirits, which by mine a: ; * > 
í I have trom their confines called to enact - ¥ 
‘oy present fancies. : ; ‘| 
fon Let me live here ever; Àj : ~ 


So rare a wondered father, and a wife, 


Make this place paradise. [Juno and Ceres whisper, and 
send Iris on employment. EITEN, 


| Pro. Sweet now, sileno~;* Se. 
' Juno and Coes whisper seriously; “4 if Sas 
~ There's #-<acthing else to do: hush, Aa ‘he mute,’ 
Or elsz jur spell is marred. far 


I 
„2Y ou nymphs, called Naiads, of the wandering brooks, 
| vith your sedge crowns, and ever harmless looks, ~ 
{| Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
_ Answer your.summons : Juno does command: 2 
, Come, tempe=te nymphs, and help to celebrate Seana 
| Acontract s£ true love; Ite not'too late. <) i 
: y Enter certain Nymphs. =- 5 ~w 
You sun-byrned sicklemen, of August weaty, - . 7 
Come hither from the furrow, and be Terry ; 
ae - SS $ 
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i Alake Lvliday : 7" un tye Oe hatsputon, “7% | 
t: + Ferhthese fresh 38 s encounter every one = = pad 
g E> Kosenty. TEF 
n ; An Taliai ith.ihe Nym 
a z Kain e ad ad 
ee a sirange: hollow, and confisca mim, i 
= seal - 
» « Pro. [Aside aN had fai at foul conspiracy a 
OF the test Calib: = nee een; | 
(a) 


. -: Against any life; the maute of their pl 
N oes tof ye c Spirits. Weil done—avoid*-no | 


nge «your J father’s i in some, passion 


Never till this day. 
oi anger so dištempered. } j 
ae Rvo mx son, in a moved sort, 
2 gaa if yox were d,smzyec Be cheériul, sir: 
EEA revels n en these our actor 
As I ‘foretold you, were af! Splits, aud ~ = 
re ‘Are melted into air, into thin air : s | 
And, like the baseless fabuic of this vision, 
- "The cloud-capp’d. towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
Thesolemn temples, the greatglobe itself, 
_ > Yeo Ql which it-gherit, shall dissolve, j 
: oe this insubstantial pag ageant faded, ; “4 
We are such stuff 


rere! ENG a rack behind. 
oare made of, and our little life 
ts ora with a sleep. 
3 ee ree 
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